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Too the Right Honourable 


PEHILIP Lord HARDWICKE, 


Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain. 

W Lord, N 

S no one has exerciſed 

the Powers of Speech 

with juſter and more univerſal 

applauſe, than yourſelf ; I 

have preſu ied to inſcribe the 


3 | Treatiſe to your 


Lordſhip, its: End being to 
inveſtigate the Principles of 
thoſe Powers. It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord- 
ſhip's Patronage, by being 


1 

8 5 
1 

I CONnne me degree wit 

1 

1 

1 

1 


that politer Literature, which, 
in n the moſt important ems 

"Ma 3 of 
The above Dedication is printed as it originally ſtood, 

2 Author w_ defirous that what he intended as real Re- 


& to the noble Lord, when living, ſhould now be can- 
cnaby as a Teſtimony of Gratitude to his 3 


DEDICATION. 


of Buſineſs, you have ſtill 
found time to cultivate. With 


regard tomyſelf, ifwhat I have 


written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leiſure, obtained 


by living under a mild and free 
Government; to whom for this 


am I more -oaletived. than to 

.your Lord{hip, anther I con- 
ſider you as a Legiſlator, or b 
as a Magiſtrate, the firſt both Þ 
in dignity and reputation? 


Permit me therefore thus pub- 


licly to aſſure your Lordſhip, 


that with the greateſt gratitude 


and reſpect Iam, My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, a Tk 


* and moſt obedient 1 eee a 


Cloſe of Sali W 


. 1, 1751. 


James Harris. 
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PREFACE. 


7 HE chief End, propoſe by the 
Author of of this Treatiſe in mak- 
ing it public, has been to excite his 
Readers to curiofity and inquiry 5 
not to teach them himſelf by prolix 
and formal Lectures, ¶ from the effi- 
caty of which he has little expeFation)- 
but to induce them, if poſſible, to be- 
come Teachers to themſelves, by an im- 
partial uſe of their own under land- 


ings. He thinks nothing more abſurd 


than the common notion of Inſtruclion, 
as if Science were to be poured into 
the Mind, like water into à ciſtern, 
that paſſively waits to receive all that 
comes. The growth of Knowlege he 


rather thinks to reſemble the growth 


of Fruit; however external cauſe 2s 
may in ſors degree co-operate, tis 
the internal vigour, and virtue of 


A 3 the 
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the tree, that muſt ripen the juices to 
their juſt maturity. | 


This then, namely, the exciting 
men to inquire for themſebves into 
ſubjefts worthy of their contemplation, 
this the Author declares to have been 
his firſt and principal motive for 
appearing in print. Mert to that, 
as he has always been a lover of 
Letters, he would willingly approve 
his fludies to the liberal and inge- 
nuous. He has particularly named 
theſe, in diſtinction to others ; becauſe, 
as his fludies were never proſecuted 
with the leaſt regard to Iucre, ſo they 
are no way calculated for any lucra- 
tive End. The liberal therefore and 
ingenuous (whom he bas mentioned 
already) are thoſe, io whoſe peruſal 
be offers what he has written. Should 
they judge gar ney of, bis attempt, 
be may not perhaps heſitate to confeſs, 


Hoc jurat et melli eſt, —— 


For 


r 


P R E F A C E. 


For tho be hopes, he cannot be charged 

with the fooliſh love of vain Praiſe, 
he has no defire to be thought indif= 
ferent, or inſenfible to honeſt Fame. 


From the influence of theſe ſenti- 
ments, he has endeavoured to treat his 
ſubjeft with as much order, correct- 

neſs, and perſpicuity as in his power; 
and if he has failed, he can ſafely 
ſay (according to the vulgar phraſe) 
that the failure has been his misfor- 
tune, and not his fault. He ſcorns 
thoſe trite and contemprible methods 
F anticipating pardon for a bad per- 
formance, that © it was the haſty 
ce fruits of a. few idle hours; written 
© merely for private amuſement ; 
ce never reviſed; publiſhed againſ} 
ce conſent, at the importunity of 
ce friends, copies (God knows how) 
Having by ſtealth gotten abroad; 
with other fiale jargon of equal fal- 
ſbocd and inanity. May we not aſk 
fuch Prefacers, If what they allege 
A 4 be 


vii 
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be true, what has the world to do 
with them and their crudities ? 


As to the Boa tfelf, it can 2 Th 


| 7515 in its behalf, that it does not 


merely confine i tſelf to what its title 
promiſes, but expatiates freely inta 
whatever is collateral ; aiming on 
every occaſſon to riſe in its inquiries, 


and to paſs, as far as poſſible, from 


/ mall matters to the greateſt. Wor 


is it formed merely upon ſentiments. 


that are now in faſhion, or ſupported 
only by ſuch authorities as are modern, 


Many Authors are quoted, that now 
a- days are but litile ſtudied ; and 


Jeme perhaps, whoſe very names are 


hes known. 


The Fate ined f antient Avihers 
{as we have happened to mention them) 
is not unworthy of our notice. A 
few of them ſurvive in the Libraries 
of the learned, where ſome venerable 


Folio, that 2 goes by their name, 
2 


e eee —_— 
. 
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juſt ſuffices 70 give 


nominal exiſſence. The reft have 


long fallen into a deeper obſcurity, 


their very names, when mentioned, 
affecting us as little, as the names, 
when we read them, of thoſe ſubordi- 
mate Heroes, 8 
Alcandrumque, Haliumque, No- 
emonaque, Prytanimque. 


Now if an Author, not content 
with the more eminent of antient 
Writers, fhould venture to bring his 
reader into ſuch company as theſe 
laß, among people (in the fafhion- 
able phraſe) that no body knows ; 
what uſage, what quarter can he 
have reaſon to expeft Should the 
Author of theſe ſpeculations have 
done this (and tis to be feared be 
bas} what method had he beſt take in 


a circumflance ſo critical? Let us 


ſuppoſe him to apologize in the beſt 


manner he can, and in conſequence 


of this, to ſuggeſt as fill. 


them a kind of 


* 
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H 2 bopes there will be found PP} 
| pleaſure in the contemplation of an- 


tient ſentiments, as the view of an- 
tient Architecture, tho in ruins, has 
ſomething venerable. Add to this, 
what from its antiquity is but little 
known, has from that very circum- 
ance the recommendation of novelty ; 
fo that here, as in other inſtances, 
Extremes may be ſaid to meet. 
Farther fill, as the Authors, whom 
he has quoted, lived in various ages, 
and in diſtant countries; ſome in the 
full maturity of Grecian and Roman 
Literature; ſome in its declenſion ; 
and others in periods till more bar 
barous, and depraved; it may afford 
perhaps no unpleafing ſpeculation, to 
fee how the SAE REASON has at all 
times prevailed ; how there is ONE 
TzxuTH, like one Sun, that has en- 
lightened human Intelligence through 
every age, and ſaved it from the 


darkneſs both of Sophiſtry and Er- 


or. 


IN othing 


e eee eee. 4 * at X23 $iaats ta - : 3 
9 2 N , * ” 8? * * * 15 R bd i a RE Cad at 
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Nothing can more tend to enlarge 

the Mind, than theſe extenſive views 

of Men, and human Knowlege ; no- 

thing can more effeftually take us off 

from the foohſh admiration of what 
is immediately before our eyes, and 

Help us to a juſter eſtimate both of 

preſent Men, and preſent Litera- 

ture. ö 


Tis perhaps too much the caſe with 
the multitude in every nation, that as 
they know little beyond themſelves, and 

their own affairs, ſo out of this nar- 

row ſphere of knowlege, they think no- 
thing worth knowing. As we BriToNs 
our fituation live divided from the 
whole world, this perhaps will be 
found to be more remarkably our caſe. 

Aud hence the reaſon, that our fludies 
are uſually ſatisfied in the works of 
our own Countrymen ; that in Philo- 
ſopby, in Poetry, in every kind of 
ſubject, whether ſerious or ludicrous, 
whether ſacred or profane, we think 
I. pere 


per feftion with ourſelves, and that tis 
ſuperfluous to ſearch farther. 


De Author of this Treatiſe would 
hy no means detracs from the juft 
honours due to thoſe of his Country- 
men, who either in the preſent, or 
preceding age, have ſo illuſtriouſiy 
adorned it. But tho he can with 
pleaſure and ſincerity join in celebra- 
ting their deſerts, he would not have 
the admiration of theſe, or of any 
other few, to paſs thro blind exceſs 
io à contempt of all others. Were 
1 uch Admiration to become univerſal, 
i an odd event would follow; a few 
learned men, without any fault of 
their own, would contribute in a man- 
ner to the extinction of Letter. 


bj A like evil to that of admiring 
| only the atithors of our own age, is 
that of adviiving only the authors of 
= one particular Science. There is in- 
| geed in this laßt Prefudice ſomething 
- pecu- 
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peculiarly unfortunate, and that is, 
the more excellent the Science, the 


more likely it will be found to HO 


this effect. 


8 are few 3 more in- 


trinſically valuable, than Marhz- 


ban Tron indeed to ſay, 
to which they have more contributed, 


whether to the Utilities of Life, or 70 
the ſublimeſt parts of Science. They 


are the nobleſt Praxis of. Locic, or 


UNIVERSAL REASONING. 717g thro: 


them we may perceive, how the ftated 
Forms of 8yllogiſm are exemplified in 


one Subject, namely the Predicament 


of 3 By e the force 
of theſe Forms, as they are 1 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
them of our ſelves ellewhere. May 
farther flill—by viewing the Mixp, 
during its proceſs in theſe ſyllogiſtic 
employments, We may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is; 
face Min ND, Like other Powers, can 


be 


Hos 


W PYHEREVEACE 


be only known from its Operations. 
V. — ver therefore will fiudy Mathe- 
matics i this view, will become not 
only by Mathematics a more expert 
Logician, and by Logic a more ra- 
ame Mathrematician, but a wiſer 
Philoſopher, and an acuter Reaſoner, 


in all the poſſible ſubjects either $4 


ſcience or deliberation. 


i! But when abet inſtead of | 
being applied to this excellent purpoſe, - 
A are uſed not to exemplify Logic, but 
= - 0 ſupply its place; no wonder if 
gic paſs into contempt, and if 
— inſtead of furthering 
i ſcience, become in fact an obſtacle. 
i For when men, knowing nothing of 
that Reaſoning which is univerſal, 
come to attach themſelves for years 
to a ſingle Species, a ſpecies wholly 
| involved in Lines and Numbers 
WW - only; they grow inſenfibly to believe 
theſe laſt as inſeparable from all Rea- 
fening, as the poor Indians thought 
every 


PST 


P R E F A C F. 
every hcrſeman to be inſeparable from 
his horſe. 4 | 


And thus we ſee the uſe, nay the 
neceſſity of enlarging our literary 
views, leſt even Knowlege itſelf 
ſhould obfliruf its own growth, and 
perform in ſome meaſure the part of 
ignorance and barbarity. 


| Such then is the Apolog y made by 
| the Author of this Treatiſe, for the 


enultiplicity of antient quotations, 


with which be has filled his Book. If 


he can excite in bis readers a proper 
Spirit of curiofity ; if he can help in 
the leaſt degree to enlarge the bounds 
of Science; to revive the decaying 
zaſte of antient Literature; to leſſen 
the bigotted contempt of every thing 
not modern; and to aſſert to Authors 
of every age their juſt portion of 
efteem; if be can in the leaft degree 
contribute to theſe ends, he hopes it 
may be allowed, that he has done a 

e | | ſervice 
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ſervice 0 mankind. Should this Kere 
vice be a reaſon for his Work to ſur- 
vive, he has confaſt already, twoulu 
be no unpleaſing event. Should the 
contrary happen, be muſt acquigſce 
in its fate, and let it peaceably de- 
part to thoſe deſtined regions, where 
the produttions of modern Wit arg 
every day departing, | 


in vicum vendentem tus et 


odores. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Der of the Whole, 
F Men by nature had been framed Ch. I 


Impulſe to converſe one with an- 
_ other: And if, like lower Animals, they 
had been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recognized the proper Subjects 
of Diſcourſe. Since SPEECH then is the 
| joint Energie of our beſt and nobleſt Fa- 
culties (a), (that is to ſay, of our Rea- 
DON " ſor 


tt. 
—__— 


| (a) See V. I. p. 147 to 169. See alſo Note xv. 
p. 2925 4 p. 296. of the ſame Volume. 


* 


for Solitude, they had never felt an — 


2 HERMES. f 


cl. I. fon and our - ſecial Aﬀettion) being withal : 

ves our peculiar Ornament and Diſtinction, as 
Men; thoſe Inquiries may ſurely be deemed 
intereſting as well as liberal, which either 
ſearch how SPEECH may be naturally re- 
ſolved; or how, when reſolved, it may 
be again combined. 


Hxkx a large field for ſpeculating opens 
before us. We may either behold 8SpEECRH, 
as divided into 176 conſtituent Parts, as a 
Statue may be divided into its ſeveral 
Limbs; or elſe, as reſolved into its Matter 
and Form, as the ſame Statue may be re- 
folved into its Marble and Figure. : 
T Ia different Analyzings or  Reſo- 
* lutions conſtitute what we call * Puiro- 
so HOC AL, or UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. L 


_ Wien 


* * 


"of b) Grammaticam etiam 1 parents; ut alia 
it literaria, alia philoſophica c. Bacon. de Augm. 
Scient. VI. 1. And ſoon after he adds Verumtamen 
bac ipſd re moniti, cogitatione complexi ſumus Grammati- 
cam quandam, que non analogiam verborum ad invicem, 


ied een, inter verba et res pou rationem n ſeduld 9 ans 
| 4 


guirat. - 
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Wurm we have viewed SPEECH thus 
analyzed, we may then conſider it, as 
compounded. And here in the firſt place 
we may contemplate that (c) Synthefre, 


* 
? 
* 


Ch. I. 
— 


which 4y combining fimple Terms produces 


a Truth; then by combining two Truths 
produces a Zhird; and thus others, and 
others, in continued Demonſtration, till 
we are led, as by a road, into the regioan 
of SCIENCE, | 


Now this is that ſuperior and moſt ex- 
cellent Synrhe/s, which alone applies itſelf 
to our Intellect or Reaſon, and which to 

B a conduct 


— 4 8 — __—. ** * 


— _ * * 2 * — 


(e) Ariflotle ſays — Tay dd vl funde le o. 
rN⁰νο AED Ui Ar dans Are Nevoks tw" 


0100 avlewnr@y, Azur©>, TEEXE1, Vie — Of thoſe words 


which are ſpoken without Connection, there is no one 
either true or falſe; as for inſtance, Man, white 
runneth, conguereth. Cat. C. 4. So again in the 
beginning of his Treatiſe De Interpretation, TEES 
Yap ovvleow 2, diaupeo ts To teuvdog Te 25 To Adis, 
True and Falſe are ſeen in Compoſition and Diviſion. 


Compoſition makes affirmative Truth, Diviſion makes 


negative, yet both alice bring Terms hs Hs and ſo 
far therefore may be called ſynthetical, 


N AS. 


Ch. I. conduct according to Rule, conſtitutes 
SY” the Art of Looc. e 
ArTER this we may turn to thoſe 
(4 ) e eee, which are pro- 
ductive 


(4) Anmomus in his Comment on the Treatiſe 
Tlegi Fppumeiac, p. 53. gives the following Extract 
from Theophraſtus, which is here inſerted at length, LY 
well for the Excellence of the Matter, as becauſe it is 
not (I believe) elſewhere extant, | 

Airis ae Zong rd Nd Nice, (xa Jidpicer 

4 G. D Oele ) Te, re IPO TOY'E 
'AKPOQMENOYTSE,' ois 26 rnjeazing As * Tg 
Hor TA HPA TMAT aA, dre @v 0 "PW Wei 
c Tooidnrou dg GN”, Wips prev By r - 
ri avls Try POL TOT AKPOATA T xalas 
7ονννν women x5 pniopoern, dior fey avlai ixate 
yeolau Ta oijuvoriga. TU 0vpparul, WANG jun T% .,, 
9 dednprevpriva, 0 THITE t bepfαi, CVPATAEXEW d A- 
Anaois, Ore dig rr » Twv reg srαοανν⁰νοε, o 
oaOnias, aun rrr S, », TW @GAAGW idewv, Fri Te 
prangonoyies »; BeaxuAoyins, - 606] @ ragen Walvrwy was 
e oro ai TE v "pes, 0 D0TANERL 
25 0g rijvy Wei Neięuble 7 . rng dF ye IPO d 

TA HPATMAT A 2d 28 oXtoews PiA 
9 ee T0, Te Jed. diy, . 
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*) T0 annlts anodes, The Relation of Speech be- 
ing twofold (as the Philoſopher Theophraſtus bath 
ſettled it) one to the HE AR ERS, to whom it explains 
ſomething, and one to the THINGS, concerning which 
the Speaker propoſes to perſuade his Hearers : With 
reſpett to the firfi Relation, that which regards the 
HEARERS, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric. Thus 
it becomes the buſineſs of theſe two, to ſelect the moſt 


reſpectable Words, and not thoſe that are common and 


of vulgar uſe, and to connect ſuch Words harmoniouſly 
one with another, ſo as thro' theſe things and their 
conſequences, ſuch as Perſpicuity, Delicacy, and the 
other Forms of Eloguence, together with Copiouſneſs and 
Brevity, all employed in their proper ſeaſon, to lead 
the Hearer, and flrike him, and hold him vanquiſhed by 
the power of Perſuaſion. On the contrary, - as to the. 
Relation of Speech to Thixs, here the Philoſopher 
will be found to have a principal employ, as well in 
refuting the Falſe, as in demonſtrating the True. 

Sanctius ſpeaks elegantly on the fame Subject. 
Creavit Deus hominem rationis participem; cui, quia 
Sociabilem efſe voluit, magno pro munsre dedit Ser- 
monem. Sermoni autem per ficiendo tres  opifices adbi- 
uit. Prima eff Grammatica, quæ ab oratione ſalæ- 
ciſmos & barbariſmos expellit; ſecunda Dialectica, 
gue is Sermonis veritate werſatur ; tertia Rhetorica, 
gue ornatum Sermonis tantum exquirit, - Min. 1. I, 


„ 2, 


4 : 


ductive of the Pathetic, and the Plea- Ch. I. 
aut 1 in all their Kinds. Theſe latter com- 


6˙ KHE RM E s. 


Ch. I. poſitions aſpire not to the Intellect, backed 
1 wat ing addreſſed to the Imagination, the A. 
feftions, and the Senſe, become from their 
different heightnings either Rur x ORC 
or PoE TRV. 0 


Non need we neceſſarily view - theſe 
Arts diſtinctly and apart; we may ob- 
ſerve, if we pleaſe, how perfectly they 
| co-incide. GRAMMAR is equally requiſite 

to every one of the reſt. And though 
Locic may indeed ſubſiſt without Ru- 
ToRIC or PotTRY, yet ſo neceſſary to 
theſe laſt is a ſound and correct Looic, 
that without it, they are no better than 
warbling Trifles, 


Now all theſe + Inquiries (as we have faid 
already) and ſuch others arifing from them 
as are of ſtill ſublimer Contemplation, (of 
which in the Sequel there may be poſſibly 
not a few) may with juſtice be deem'd 
Inquiries both intereſting and liberal. 


AT 


{ 


_— : _ 
I" 3 EEC ² Ä ä x 2 *. 
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| - Ar preſent we ſhall poſtpone the whole Ch. I. 
ſynthetical Part, (that is to ſay, Logic and e 
Rhetoric) and confine ourſelves to the 
analytical, that is to fay UNIVERSAL 
GRAMMAR. In this we ſhall follow the 
Order, that we have above laid down, 
firſt dividing Syzzcn, as a WHoLz into ite 
CONSTITVENT PARTS; then reſolving it, 
as a Couos 1E, into its MATTER and 
Form; two Methods of Analyſis very 
different in their kind, and which lead # 
to a variety of very different Specula- 
dlons. | ut 


- SHOULD any. one object, that in the 
courſe of our Inquiry we ſometimes de- 
fcend to things, which appear trivial and 
low; let him look upon the effects, to 
which thoſe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Conſequences, let him 
| honour the Principles, 


Fur following Story may not impro- 
| perly be here inſerted. « When the Fame 
B 4 « of 


8 
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Ch. I. < of Heraclitus was celebrated eb 
Lyn e out Greece, there were certain perſons, 


% that had a curioſity to ſee fo great a 


% Man. They came, and, as it happened, 


c found him warming himſelf in a 
„ Kitchen, The Meanneſs of the place 
« occaſioned them to ſtop; upon which 
the Philoſopher thus accoſted them — 
ENTER (ſays he) BOLDLY, FOR HERE 

* TQO THERE ARE GoDs (d).“ 


1 


* 


1 


K 


We ſhall only add, that as there is tio 


part of N ature too mean for the Divine 
' Preſence; ſo there is no kind of Subject, 


having its foundation in Nature, that is 
below the! Dignity of; a LE an In- 


. 


— 35 155 WW . 


le) See Ariſtot. de Part. Animal. I. 1. c. 5 , 


_ = ds. 


HAP. 
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CHAP. Il. 


Concerning the Analyſing of Speech into 
u mall Parts: 


T HOSE things, . are firſt to Na- 
ture, are not firſt to Man. Nature 


| begins from Cauſes, and thence deſcends 
to Effect: Human Perceptions firſt open 
upon Effects, and thence by flow degrees 
aſcend to Cauſes. Often had Mankind 
ſeen the ſun in Eclipſe, before. they knew 
its Cauſe to be the Moon's Interpoſition ; 
much oftner had they ſeen thoſe unceafing 
Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 
Day and Night, before they knew the 

Cauſe to be the Earth's double Motion (a). 
Even 


8 


W 


(a) This Diſtinction of Prior to Man and prior to 
Nature, was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Phi- 
loſophy. See Ariſt. Phyſ. Auſcult. I. 1. e. 1. Themiſ- 
tiuss Comment on the ſame, Pofter. Analyt. 1. 1. 
c. 2. De Anima, l. 2. c. 2. It leads us, when pro- 
ray regarded, to a very important Diſtinction be- 


tween 


Ch. II. 
— 


H E R M E S. 


Ch. II. Even in Matters of Art and human Crea- 
— (jon, if we except a few Artiſts and cri- 


tween Intelligence Divine and Intelligence Human. 
Gon may be ſaid to view the Firſt, as firſt ; and the 
Laſt, as laſt; that is, he views Effedts thro" Cauſes 
in their natural Order, Max views the Laſt, as 
firſt; and the Firſt, as laſt; that is, he views Cauſes 
thra' -Efefs, in an inverſe Order. And hence the | 
Meaning of that Paſſage in Ariſtotle: Gone yap 
rd Tov vue pid ele de 70 e xe To - 
75 iipav, Aro 9 rug zue rip xis o 0 Nec wog 
rd T1 Ob Paveewrala wavlu, As are the Eyes of 
Bats to the Light of the Day, fa is Man's Intelligence 
to thoſe Objects, that are by Nature the brighteſt and 
ano/t conſpicuous of all Things, Metaph. I. 2. c. 1. See 
alſo I. 7. c. 4. and Ethic. Nicom. I. I. c. 4. Ammonius, 
reaſoning in the ſame way, ſays very pertinently to 
the Subject of this Tra Ae Th Evi 
Tin Plot, tx Ty T6 Epuy v gurt roy ii} 76 d- 
g ep 19 TEAELOT ECM pol oa To yp ouobera {GAN 
curnbn nuiv, x Wopptreps, Ourw Yev d was 
tial iv Adyor, kr, Tonpalrus Teprmalei, ode. 
TaTov of ayanvoot rig ovopre pẽE U rr eig 
oN AE, xoxtive tig Foyeia Ui. Human Na- 
ture may be well contented to advance from the more 
imperfect and complex io the more Joop and perfett ; 
for the complex Subjetts are more liar to us, and 
letter known. Thus therefore it is that even a Child © 
knows how to put q Sentence together, and ſay, Socrates 
_ walketh; 
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tical Obſervers, the reſt look no higher Ch. II. 
than to the Practice and mere Worb. 


knowing nothing of thoſe n, on 
which the whom depends. 


Tus in  Sexzcn for example . Al 
men, even the loweſt, can ſpeak Weir 
Mother- Tongue. Yet how many of chat 
| multitude can neither write, nor et 
read? How many of thoſe, who are thus 

far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which reſpects the Genius of their 
own Language ? How few then muſt be 
' thoſe, who know GRAMMAR UNIVER» 
SAL ; that Grammar, which without re- 
garding the ſeveral Idioms of particular 
Languages, only reſpects thoſe TOO 
that are eſſential to them all? 


"Ts our preſent Deſign to inquire about 
this Grammar ; in doing which we ſhall 
follow 


Ap * | ; | | | | | l — 
walketh ; but how to reſolve this Sentence into a Noun 
and Verb, and theſe again into Syllables, and Syllables 


into Letters or Elements, here he is at a li fs. Am. itt 
Com. de Prædic. p. 28. | OY 
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Ch. II. follow the Order conſonant to human Per- 
1 ception, as being for that reafon the more F 
eaſy to be underſtood. AUTIGA * 105 


Wr ſhall begin Sa firſt Y Rik a 
Pio" or Sentence, that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all, and thence 
pad, if poſſible, to thoſe its primary Parts, 
which, however eſſential, are only ob- 
vious to a few. ae 0 


WII reſpe& therefore to the dif- 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 
ſo ignorant, as, if we addreſs him in his 

Mäother- Tongue, not to know when tis 
we aſſert, and when we gueſtion; when tis 
we command, and when we pray or wiſh? . 


' 
1 5 
4 1 
iv! 
i 74 : 
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133 
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15 
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For example, when we read in Shake- 
ſpeare®, © 
The Man, that hath no > nh in himſe elf. 
And is not mov'd with concord of fweet 
ſounds, 8 5 . 
Is fit for Treaſons—— 
Or 


Merchant of Venice. 


Boox Tur FiksT, 
oe in Milton *, 
0 Priends, I bear 3 the tread of nimble 


_ Jett, > 
Haig this Way— 


tis obvious that theſe are aſſertive Sen- 


tences, one founded upon Judgment, the 


other upon Senſation. 


Wurm the Witch in Macbeth ſays to 
her Companions, 


When ſhall we three meet again 

In thunder, lightning and in rain? 
this tis evident is an interrogative Sen- 
. Fence. 


 Wurn Macbeth ſays to the Ghoſt of 


Banguo, 


— ence, berrible Sbador, 
Unreal Mock ry . hence / 


he ſpeaks an imperative 3 founded 
A the paibop of hatred, 


> P, Ls IV. 866, 


WHEN 


Ch. II. 


— 
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Ch. II. Wurx Milton 80 in «ahi charkfics of 
. Allegra, 


Haſte thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Feſt and youthful Folity, {af 
he too | peaks an imperative Sentence, tho 
founded on the paſſion, not of hatred but 

of love. 


Wurx in the beginning of the Para- 
aſe Loſi we read the following addreſs, 


"it chiefly thou, O Spirit, that doſt prefer 
' Before all temples th upright bear, a 
Pure, a 

Infiruf? me, for thou now — 

this is not to be called an imperative 

Sentence, tho perhaps it bear the ſame 

Form, but rather (if I may uſe the Word) 

tis a Sentence en or r aptative, a 


War then ſhall we ſay? Are ge 
tences to be quoted in this manner without 
ceaſing, all differing from each other in 

5 their 


. 
m Pe EI 8 Pa 4 * 1 
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their ſtamp and character? Are they no Ch. II. 
way reducible to certain definite Claſſes: "VC 


If not, they can be no objects of rational 
comprehenſion Let us however try. 


"Tis 4 phraſe often apply d to a mari, 
when ſpeaking, that be ſpeaks his MIND; 
as much as to ſay, that his Speech or Diſ- 
courſe is 4 publiſhing of ſome Energie or 
Motion of his Soul. So it indeed is in every 
one that ſpeaks, excepting alone the Diſs 
fembler or Hypocrite ; and he too, as far 
as poſſible, affects the appearance. 


Now the PowzRe or Tur sou (over 
and above the meer · nutritive) may be in- 
cluded all of them in thoſe of PRRCEP· 
TION, and thoſe of VoI IT To. By the 
Powers of PzRCEPTION, I mean the 
Senſes and the Intellect; by the Powers of 
VorLi1T1oN, I mean, in an extended ſenſe, 
not only the Will, but the ſeveral Paffione 
and Appetites; in ſhort, all that moves to 
Action, whether rational or irrational. 


N 


I Vid. Ariſtot. de An. II. 4. 


Ch. II. 
— be theſe two, tis plain that every Speech 


HER M E S. 
Ir then the leading Powers of the Soul : 


or Sentence, as far as it exhibits the Soul, 
muſt of courſe ek one or other of 


theſe, | 


Ir we aſſert, then is it a Sentence which 
reſpects the Powers of PERCEPTION. For 
what indeed is to afer?, if we conſider the 
examples above alleged, /but to publiſh. 


Some Perception either 280 the woes: or 


the Lc ? 


AGEN, if we interrogate, if we com- 
mand, if we pray, or if we wiſb, (which 
in terms of Art is to ſpeak Sentences 2 
terrogative, imperative, precative, or op- 
tative) what do we but publiſn ſo many 


different VoLiT1ons ?-PFor who is it that 


gueſtions ? He that has 4 Defire to be in- 
formed. Who is it that commands? He 
that has a Vill, which he would have : | 


' obey'd. —What are thoſe Beings, who 


—— wiſh or pray? Thoſe, who feel 
certain 
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certain wants either for themſelves, or Ch. II. 


* penny wo. - 
— 
[ 1 1 1 4 9 7 — P a, * 2. 2 
: . * F s. 4 # 4 *% 


17 then the 12 s badly x Sls 5 the- 
tuo above mentioned, and it be true that 
all Speech is a publication of theſe Powers, 
it will follow that EvERY SENTENCE WILL 
BE EITHER A SENTENCE OF ASSERTION; 
OR A SENTENCE or VoLiTion. And 
thus, by referring all of them to one of 
theſe two claſſes, have we found an expe- 
dient to reduce their infinitude (3). 


2 5.3 . . S 3 , ks 
1 . ar ——_ 2 
8 —— 


** 


005 Poles 7 Sp ors TT 4 7 8 756 erte. divas 
Men. dds, Tas ul Mora, Ta% do Corixds, 
rg 7 ogexixas Areives” (Ar. oz urge Ab, 
nel” de  Yruoxoper ixaov THY dr, oon vev, dice 
vol, dif av, - Perraviaey „ dobro opexImas Os 
E d&g optyopela rw wlaluv, 1 Toy ur, N Twv 
Fordrrwi, ov (BE&Anow Ni, Weomlperr, Nu, g r. 
dogs lav) r MEN rirlage ein Ts A698 (r Tags | 

705 ar Ori) amo rd eee ned Nu eco w olg e N- 
tal Ths Jex, 8% aurns xab* auth wer fue, arg 
; es bear d rorenojatrs (r cu erde. Toure 
| "ny 70 TVXEw Ths oe ee) 26 170 Ao you Tap als 
2 Turion, 
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% 
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Ch. II. Tux Extenſions of Speech are quite in- 


8 + orga as ge be ſeen if we compare 
; e "ws 


ö 


YE 3 ** | 2 8 * 4 
238 * * WEE I LIN * ir 22 8 TY EL FT IGTT IM 


E SEEP 


Emtonc, nab dwep bel 5g" nrrMATIK Or 3 
EPTHMATIKOTr "NAA jaivs uV, © N Teaype, 
2 & TRE ypey rei ale exeiu H eä, es 85 
à Aoy@>, do rng emi 1 HAHTIXOT, q 1170 vat | 
els woolFe;* * TOUTE, I Ws ap ede 6 @s 47. 
116 ET XH Z, N we rr tt ipovoc, we £74 TB pico 
 noAupiins IPO ZT AZE EQ; wow AE 10 AHO- 
 $ANTIKON ans rw vg undd, x) le rr 
EE2Y yearn rg YνẽꝑaMa iv Ti ναννοτh TW Weay= 
ud rw &, N Pawvopiruc, dio x5 peovov TET0 dex li- 
x6v g aAnfeias I evdec, Tow d ZMAw 8d, The 
Meaning of the above paſſage being implied in the 
Text, we take its tranſlation from the Latin Interpre- 
ter. Dicendum igitur ęſt, cum anima ngſtra duplicem 
poteſtutem habeat, cognitionis, & vitæ, que etiam appe- 
titionis ac cupiditatis appellatur; que vero cognitionis oft, 
ws eft, gud res ſingulas cognoſcimus, ut mens, cogitatio, 
opinio, phanzafia, ſenſus : appetitus vers facultas eff, qua 
bona, vel que ſunt, vel que videntur, concupiſcimus, ut 
fant voluntas, conſilium, ira, cupiditas : quatuor orationts 
' ſpecies, præter enunciantem, a partibus animi proficiſcun- 
tur, que concupiſcunt ; non cum animus ipſe per ſe agit, 
fed cum ad alium je convertit, qui ei ad conſequendum id, 
quod cupit, conducere poſſe videatur; atque etiam vel ra- 


tionem ab eo exſui, it, ut in oratione, quam. Percunctan- 
* tem, 
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the Eneid to an Epigram of Martial. But Ch. II. 
the longeſt Extenſion, with which Gram- a 


mar has to do, is the Extenſion here con- 
fider'd, that is to ſay a SENTENCE. The 
greater Extenſions (ſuch as Syllogiſms, Pa- 
ragraphs, Sections, and complete Works) 
belong not to Grammar, but to Arts of 
higher order; not 'to mention that all of 
ben are but Sentences hs 


Now a SENTENCE (e) may be ſketch'd 


in the following deſcription—a compound 


G 2 | e 


tem „ aut Interrogantem vocant; vel rem. feque rem 
vel cum ipſum conſequi cupit, guicum loguitur, ut in op- 


tante oratione, vel aliquam ejus actionem: atque in hac, 


vel ut a preftantiore, : ut in Deprecatione ; ; vel ut ab in- 
feriore, ut in eo, qui proprie Juſſus nominatur. Sola 
autem Enuncians @ cagnaſcendi facultate proficiſeitur : 


hacque nunciat rerum cognitionem, que in nobis gſt, aut 
veram, aut fimulatam. Ttaque Hzc ſola verum falſum- 


que capit: præterea vero nulla, Ammon. in Libr. de 


| Interpretatione. 


(c) 4 Nt Por voher dj pl c Rv 
hien Nb ur Cnugive Ti, Ariſt. Poet, C. 20. See 


= de Interpret. c. 4. 
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Ch. II. Quanlity of Sound fignificant, of which cen 
tain Parts are e a Yo fignt en 


Tuvs mis I 4 [ihe Sun rinetb) n not 
only the whole quantity of Sound has a 
meaning, but certain Parts alſo, ſuch as 
8 ee and [ foineth. ] 

Bor ie ſhall we ſay? Have theſe 
Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
manner ſignificant, and ſo may the pro- 
greſs be purſued to infinite? Can we fup- 
poſe all meaning, like Body to be divi- 
ſible, and to include within itſelf other 
Meanings without end? If this be abſurd, | 
then muſt we neceſſarily admit, that there. 

is ſuch a thing as @ Sound fignificant, of 
which no Part is of itſelf ſignificant. And 
this i is what we call the proper character 

of a (4) Worp, For e though the 
ä 


- a Py 
*T N 


323 8 N 1 


(ad) Gov onparrnt, ns pic? dd g xa du 
EHP-@UTIXOv, De Poetic. c. 20. De Interpret. C. 2. 
& 3. Priſcian's Definition of a Word (Lib, 2.) is as 

follows 
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Words [Sur] and [ /binetb] have each a Ch. - 


Meaning, yet is there certainly no Mean- 
ing in any of their Parts, neither in the 
Syllables of the one, nor in the Letters of 
the other. 


- bp therefore ALL SPEECH whether in 
proſe or verſe, every Whole, every. Sec- 
tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, 
imply a certain Meaning, diviſible into otber 
Meanings, but WoRDs imply a Meaning. 
which is not fo drvifible :. it follows that 

 WorDs will be the ſmalleſt parts of ſpeech, 
in as much as nothing leſs has any Mean- 
ing at all, 


C 3 | To 


— a — — — — 


follows Dictio eft pars minima orationis conſtructæ, id 

e, in ordine compeſitæ. Pars autem, quantum ad totum 
intelligendum, id ef!, ad totius ſenſus intelleftum. Hog 
autem ideo dictum eſt, nequis conetur vires in duas partes 
dividere, hoc eſt, in vi & res; non enim ad totum intelli- 
gendum hac fit diviſio. To Priſcian we may add Theo+ 
dere Gaza.—Algis d, wit inaximo xare cr 
aoye. Introd. Gram. 1. 4. Plato ſhewed them this 
3 of a Word— ee Craiyles, p. 385. Edit, 

rr. 


Ch. II. To know therefore the ſpecies of Words 
—— maſt needs contribute 70 7he knowledge of 
Speech, as it implies a — of its 
minuteſt Parts. 


Tnrrs therefore muſt become our next 
Inquiry. 


CHAP, 


 Boox tht * T. WE 3 


ends. nl. 


Conce cerning - the Putie of Wards, the 22 
Parts of Pr SE 


Eu us firſt 140 for the Species of Ch. III. 
Words among thoſe Parts of Speech, 
commonly received by Grammarians. For 
example, in one of the paſſages above 

cited. — 8 8 5 | 


The Man, that hath no muſic i in 22 
And is not mov d with concord of focet 
ſounds, 
I.. ſit for treaſons — 


Here the Word [The] is an Ax TICIE ;— 

[Man]. [No] [ Mufic] [ Concord] [ Sweet] 

. [Sounds] [ Fit] ¶ Treaſons] are all Nouns, 

ſome Subftantive, and ſome Aadjective.— 

[That] and [Himſelf] are PRoNouns— 

Harb] and [is] are VERBS—{ moved] a 

PARTICIPLE—{Net] an ADVERB—[ And] 

a Cow junio [with] and For] 
. C 4 ar - = 
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Ch. III. are PREPOSITIONS, In one ſentence we 
"Y have all thoſe Parts of Speech, which the 


Greek Grammarians are found to acknow- 

ledge. The Latins only differ in having 
no Article, and in ſeparating the InTzR- 
JECTION, as a Part of itſelf, which the 
Greeks include among the wh of Ad- 
verbs. 


Wrar then ſhall we determine? why | 
are there not more Species of Words? why 
ſo many? or if neither more nor fewer, 


why theſe and not others ? 


To reſolve, if poſſible, theſe ſeveral 
Queries, let us examing any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and ſee what differences 
we can diſcover in its Parts. For exam- 
ple, the fame Sentence above, EY 

The Man that hath no muſic, &c &c. 


ON Difference ſoon occurs, that ſome 
Words are variable, and others invariable. 
Thus the Word Man may be varied into 
Man s and Men; Hath, into Have, Haſt, 

F 2-2 Had | 


W +54 
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Had, &c. Sweet into Sweeter and 'Sweeteft; Ch. III. 

Fit into Fitter and Fitigſt. On the con 
trary the Words, The, In, And, and ſome 


others, remain as they are, and cannot be 
altered. 


Aud yet it may be queſtioned, how for 
this Difference is eſſential. For in the firſt 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly called neceſſary, becauſe only ſome 
Languages have them, and others have | 
them not. Thus the Greeks have the dual 
Variation, which is unknown both to the 
Moderns and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjectives 
by the triple Variation of Gender, Caſe, 
and Number; whereas the Engliſb never 
vary them in any of thoſe ways, but thro' 
all kinds of Concord preſerve them {till 
the ſame. Nay even thoſe very Variations, 
which appear moſt neceſſary, may have 
their places ſupplied by other methods; 
ſome by Auxiliars, as when for Bruti, or 
Bruto we ſay of Brutus, to Brutus; ſome 


by 
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Ch. MI; by meer Poſition, as when for Brutum ama» 
Vn oit Caffius, we ſay, Caſſius loud Brutus, 
| For here the Aecuſative, which in Latin 
is known any where from its Variation, is 
in Engliſb only known from its Pgſition or 
_” | 


Ir then the Diſtinction of Variable and 
Invariable will not anſwer our purpoſe, let 
us look farther for ſome other more els 
* | Fg > 


8 then we ſhould diſſolve the 
Sentence above cited, and view its ſeveral 
Parts as they ſtand ſeparate and detached, 
Some tis plain ill preſerve a Meaning, 
(fuch as Man, Mufic, Sweet, &c.) others 
on the contrary immediately loſe it (ſuch as, 
And, The, With, &c.) Not that theſe laſt 
have no meaning at all, but in fact they 
never have it, but when in campany, or 
afſeciated, UW =o 


| : Nov it ſhould ſeem that this Diſtinc- 


tion, if any, Was eflential. For if all 
Wards 
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Words are ſignificant, or elſe they wou'd Ch III. 
not be Words; and if every thing not aþ- "YY 


ſolute, is of courſe relative; then will all 
Words be ſignificant either 3 or 
relatively. 


WIr x reſpect therefore ta this Diſtinc- 


tion, the firſt ſort of Words may be call d 
ftgnificant by themſelves ; the latter may be 
call'd fgnificant by relation; or if we like 
it better, the firſt ſort may be call'd Prin- 
cipals, the latter Acceſſories. The firſt are 
like thoſe ſtones in the baſis of an Arch, 
which are able to ſupport themſelves, even 


when the Arch is deſtroyed; the latter are 
like thoſe ſtones in its Summit or Curve; 


which can no longer ſtand, than while the 
whole ſubſiſts (e.) BI 


$ Tas 


* *** — 


-—_— „— 


(e) Apollonius of Alexandria (one of the acuteſt Au- 
thors that ever wrote on the ſubject of Grammar) il- 
luſtrates the different power of Words, by the differ- 
ent power of Letters. "Er; dy reò vor ro 0X Fin 
7 jwiy ins Dwyevre, & »; nal t ar Pom arariner 

TE 


—_ 


a ann 


h III. 5 Tas DiſtinQion being admitted, we 
* elite thus eee our re regret All things 
5 ne 


Led « — — 


r d ovuPwa, d rο² Hvev TOY Qurnevluv 8% Eye porn 
Thy iD Tov auTCv TEOTOV i ,ðůF᷑ uu TV 
AFC. di pev Yap avinv, Teoma Twa Twp Dupnir 
MR, Nen, renner, 
IST . / 1 * e 7 2 7 * 
pnrai ki xxhoame im TW nν,Emu u, vor A 
| vin?” g - CORY? - 4 . * - 
& dt, dre CvpPune, 
* 81 MP WS | # ; 2 #- . ; > 2/7. e * 
bet, Y Quvrerra, & dovapia xar ii p nr 


— 7 
TWWpALQY, ETIRPNAGTON" 


* 
E 


=o) ce tri Twv Hoh e Tov dphhεαον Twy 
Evo pruv* TE Yap TOITG Bri TW h,“ CVOSHARIVEL, = 
In the ſame manner, as of the Blements or Letters ſome 
are Vowels, which of themſelves complete a Sound; others 
are Confonants, which without the help of Vawels have no 
expreſs Vocality, ſo likewiſe may we conceive as to the na- 
ture of Wards. Some of them, like Vowels, are of them- 
felves eapreſſive, as is the caſe of V. erbs, Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, and Adverbs; others, like Conſonants, wait for 
their Vowels, being unable to become expreſſive by their 
en proper ſtrength, as is the caſe of Prepoſitions, Arti- 
eles, and Cenjunctions; for thoſe parts of Speech are al- 
ways Conſignificant, that is, are only ſignificant, when aſ- 
ſociated to ſomething elſe. Apollon. de Syntaxi. L. I. 
c. 3. Itague quibuſdam philoſophis placuit Nawen Q 
VERBUM SOLAS ESSE PARTES ORATIONIS ; cetera 
dero, ADMINICULA vel JUNCTURAS earum : -quomado 
navium partes ſunt tabulæ & trabes, cetera autem (id eff, 
cera, ſiuppa, & clavi & * ) vincula & conglutinay 
tioneg 
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whatever either exiſt as the Energies, or Ch. III. 
AFections f ſome other thing, or without 


f 


being the. Energies. or Affections of ſome 
other thing. If they exiſt as the Energies 


er Aﬀettions of ſomething. elſe, then are 


they called ATTRIBUTES: Thus 70 
think is the attribute of a Man; 0 be 
white, of a Swan; to fly, of an Eagle; 
to be four-footed, of a Horſe. If they 
exiſt not after this manner, then are they 
calld SuBsTANCEs®. Thus Man, 
Swan, Eagle and Horſe are none of 
them Attributes, but all Subſtances, be- 


cauſe however they may exiſt in Time 


and Place, yet neither of theſe, nor of 


any thing elſe do they exiſt as CO | 


or Affections. 


Ax Dp 


* * „ * 
—— By 


tiones partium navis, (hoc oft, tabularum & trabium) non 
Hartes navis dicuntur. Priſc. L. IX. 913, 


ho, nens! Thus Ariſtotle. Nvy Av £ gy ru 
era, Ti wor £5w 7 via, dri T0 un xa vͤrenti- 
ubs, & A ual” A r . Metaph. Z. 7. p. 106. 

Ed. Sylb. N | 


ch III. 
eicher (/) Subſtances or Attributes, it fol- 


; 8 E R M E 1 * 4 
« » 7 1 8 7 i 
5 : & LO 8 3 
. 


"Anp thus all things whatſoever being 


los of courſe that all Words, which are 


Axniſicant as Principals, muſt needs be 


ſignificant of either the one or the other. 
If they are Significant of Subſtances, they 
are call'd Subftantives ; if of Attributes, 


they are call'd Attributiues. So that ALL 


Worps whatever, fignificant as Princi- 
pals, are either eee or Ar- 


TRIBUTIVES. | 


Abi to Words, which are only 
ſignificant as Acceſſories, they acquire a 
Signification either from being affociated 
to one Word, or elſe to many. If to one 
Word alone, then as they can do no more 


than in ſome manner define or determine, 
they may juſtly for that reaſon be called 


De- 


— A 1 


P—_—_ 8 — 
* 


(F) This diviſion of n into — and Acci- 
dent ſeems to have been admitted by Philoſophers of all 
Sects and Ages. See Categor. c. 2. Metaphy/. L. * 
, . 


* 
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DrrixITI VES. If fo many Words at Ch. III. 
ö once, then as they ſerve to no other pur 
a poſe than t connect, they are call'd for 
, dhat reaſon ap _ name of CoNNEC- 


b DIVES. 


5 thus it is that all Worps what- 
| ever are either Principals or Acceſſories ; 
or under other Names, either /ignyfcant 

from themſelves, or fgnificant by relation. 

If fgnificant from themſelves, they are 
either Subtantives or Attributives ; if 
ſignificant by relation, they are either 
Definitives or Connectives. So that un- 

der one of theſe four Species, S u B- 
STAN TIVES, ATTRIBUTIVES, DE- 
FINITIVES and ConNecTIvEs, are 
ALL WoRDs, however different, in a 

manner included. 

Ir any of theſe Names ſeem new and 

_ unuſual, we may introduce others more 
uſual, by calling the Sub/antives, Nouns; 

the Attributives, VERBs ; the Definittoes, 

1 ARTI-- 


A R N ES. 


Ch. III. ARTICLES; and the ne | Con 


2 e eee mu rpand ac ad; oy. 


an it 1 „ aſked; . 8 1 


comes of Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepoſitions, 


and Interjections; the anſwer is, either 


they muſt be found included within the 


Species above-mentioned, or elſe muſt be 
admitted for ſo many _— born them 
a ſelves. * 


$ Turkr were various opinions in an- 
eient days, as to the number of theſe: wn ; 
or Elements of he 36: eee 


Plato i in ** * Sophiſt x mentions- 
two, the Noun and the Verb. Ariſtotle 


mentions. no more, where he: treats of 


+Propefitions. Not that thoſe acute Phi- 


loſophers were ignorant of the other Parts, 
but they ſpoke with reference to Logie or 
| — 3 89312872 IM "0 Dias 


a. 4 
4 3 F l . 2 
* - * I me 
* > * 0 
- D 4 


RT. Tem. I. p. 261. Edit, Ser. 
| 7 De Interpr. c. 2 & 3. 


} 
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Dialeftic ( 7 conſidering the Effence of 
8 peech as contain d in theſe two, becauſe 
theſe alone combin'd make a perfect Ser- 
true Sentence, which none of the reſt with- 
out them are able to effect. Hence there- 


33 


Ch. ci. 
— 


er 


fore Ariſtotle i in his * zreati/e of Poetry £2 


(where he was to lay down the elements 


3 8 £ REY 5 3 4 * 
—_ , ” — — W _— Sf — 
: IS 13 . „ 5 ” . 


00 Parten wer 4 orutionis ft ſundum Dialeflics, 
bis, Nomen & VErBUM; quia he ſole etiam per 
ſe conjunctæ plenam faciunt orationem ; alias autem partes 
ouſeaInyognparras, hoe oft, conſignificantia appellalant. 
Priſcian. 1. 2. p. 574. Edit. Putſchii. Exiſtit hic quæ- 
dam gugſtio, cur duo tantum, Nomen & VERBUM, 


(Ari Hoteles ſe. ) determinare promittat, cum plures par- 


tes orationis efſe videantur. Quibus hoc dicendum eft, tan- 
tum Ariſtotelem hoc libro diffiniſſe, quantum illi ad id, 


quod inflituerat traftare, ſuffecit. Traftat namque de 


ſimplici enuntiativa oratione, que ſcilicet hujuſmadi eft, ut 
Junctis tantum Verbis & Nominibus componatur. — Quare 
ſaperſtuum e guærere, cur alias guogue, que videntur 
orationis partes, non propoſuerit, qui non totius ſimplicitor 
orationis, fed tantum ſimplicis orationis inſtituit elementa 
partiri. Boetius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. 

Apallonius. from the above principles elegantly calls the 
Noun and VERB, vd tuuxcrara jen v Aye, the. 
moſi animated parts of Speech.. De Syntaxi 1, 1. c. 3. 
. 24. See alſo Plutarch, OI Nun p. * | 


<0 Poet, Cap. 20. 
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Ch. III. 


— 


be required) may be added that alſo of 


ERA E s 
of a more vaticgatad ſpeech) ads 1 — Ar 
ticle and Conjunttion to the Noun and 
verb, ind ſo adopts the ſame Parts, with 


thoſe eſtabliſhed i in this Treatiſe, To 
Ariftath's authority (if indeed better can 


the elder Srorcs (5). 


Tur latter Stoics inſtead of four Parts 
made five, by dividing the Noun into the 
Appellative, and Proper. Others increas d 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun; the Participle and Ad- 


verb from the Verb; and the Prepoſition 


from the Conjunction. The Latin Gram- 
narians went farther, and detach'd the In- 


terjection from the Adverb, within which 
by the Greeks it was * included, as 2 
Species. | 


— MON... I... — —_ — — — 


m F or this we have hs anthorkey of Dionyſius of Ha- 
licarnaſſus, De Struct. Orat. Sect. 2. whom Quintilian 
follows, I. I. 1. c. 4. Diogenes Laertius and Priſcian 
make them always to have admitted fire Parts. See 
Priſcian, a as belors, and Laertius, Lib, VII. _ 57. 


IN 


ty we iP 


5 


We art told indeed by (3) 2 of Ch. III. 
— 


Halfrarnuſſus and Quintilion, that Ariſtotle, 
with Theodefes, and the more early wri- 
ters, held but three Parts of ſpeech, the 
Noun, the Verb, and the Confunction. This, 
it muſt be own'd, accords with the oriental 
Tongues, whoſe Grammars (we are (+) 


told) admit no other. But as to Ar: iftotle, 
we have his own authority to affert the 


contfary, who not only enumerates the 
four Species which we have adopted, but 
aſcertains them each * a proper Defini- 


nition *, 
D 2 To 


| Wy 


(i) See the places quoted in the note nn 


preceding. 

(% Antiguiſſima eorum of opinio, qui tres claſſes fa- 
ciuni. Eftque hæc Arabum quoque ſententia— Hebræi 
quogue (qui, cum Arabes Grammaticam ſcribere deſmerent, 
artem eam demum ſcribere cæperunt, quod ante annos conti- 
git circiter quadringentos) Hebræi, i inguam hac in re ſecuti 
ſunt magiſtros ſuos Arabes. Immo vero trium claſſium nu- 
merum aliæ etiam Orientis linguæ retinent. Dubium, utrum 


ed in re Orientales imitati | ſunt antiguos Græcorum, an hi 
potius ſecuti ſunt Orientalium exemplum. Utut efl, etiam 


veteres Græcos tres tantum partes agnoviſſe, non folum au- 
for g Diomſius, &c. Voſſ. de Analog. I. 1. c. 1. See 
alſo Sancti Miner. J. 1. c. 2. 


Sup. p. 34. 


* 1 
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Ch. III. To conclude - the Subject of the fol- 
— lowing Chapters will be a diſtinct and ſe- 
parate conſideration gf the Nou, the 
VERB, the ARTICLE, and the Coxjuxc- 
TION; which four, the better (as we ap- 


tures, we chuſe to call SuBs ANT IVES, 
ATTRIBUTIVES, DEFINITIVES and Co- 
NECTIVES. | . 
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prehend) to expreſs their reſpeQive na- 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Concerning ee. proer 15 called. 


” UBsTANTIVES are all theſe Seh Ch. IV. 
2 Words, which are fignificant of Subs NV 

8. fenen S e as * 

(- * 


Tur firſt ſort of Subſtances are the A- 
TURAL, ſuch as Animal, Vegetable, Man, 
Oak. rd det. 

TrrRE are other Subſtances of our own 
making. Thus by giving a Figure not na- 
rural to natural Materials we create ſuch 
Subſtances, as Houſe, Ship, Watch, oo 
bee Go. N Ia 


; As AIN, | by a more refin'd operation of our 

ö Mind alone, we abſtract any Attribute from 
its neceſſary ſubject, and conſider it apart, 
devoid of its dependence. For example, 
from Body we abſtra& to Fly; from Sur- 
D 3 face, 


HERMES. 


Ch. IV. face, the being White ; from Soul, the fo. 
* ing temperate. 


Ax thus 'tis we romvert even Attri- 
 butes into Subſtances, denoting them on 
this occaſion by proper Sub/tantives, ſuch as 
Flight, Whiteneſs, Temperance ; or elſe by 
others more general, ſuch as Motion, Co- 
tour, Virtue, Thele we call ABSTRACT 
SUBSTANCES ; the ſecond ſort We > call 
ARTIFICIAL, 


Now all thoſe ſeveral Subſtances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example in natural Sub- 
ances, Animal is a Genus; Man, a Spe- 
cies; Alexander, an Individual. In arti- 
ficial Subſtances, Edifice is a Genus; Pa- 
lace, a Species; the Vatican, an Individual. 
In % rat Subſtances, Motion is a Ge- 
nus; Flight, a Species; this F W ar r 
Flight are Individuals. oy 


As 


F oth C . 
0 


Bog Far cher. 


VP 


As therefore every 18 Genvs may be Ch. IV. 


found whole and intire in each one of its 


NOK ets | 


Species; (for thus Man, Horſe, and Dog 


are each of them diſtinctly a complete and 
intire Animal) and as every SPECIES may 
be found whole and intire in each one of its 
Individuals ; (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 


Xenophon are each of them completely and 


diſtinctly: # Man) hence it is, that every 
Genus, tho Ox x, is multiply d into Many; 
and every Species, tho ONE, 1s alſo mul- 


tiply d into Many, by reference to thoſe 
_ beings, which are their proper ſubordinates. 


Since then no Individual has any ſuch Sub- 
ordinates, it can never in ſtrictneſs be con- 


ſidered as Many, and ſo is truly an IN- 


DIVIBVAL as well in Nature as in Name. 
D4 FROM 


** 


— — —— CO” = — 
n * 


— 


(0 This is OR Plat ſeems to have expreſs'd i in 
a manner ſomewhat myſterious, when he talks of 
pricey 19ezv d won, £105 EXE NE: Xcwgis, weiy1n 


ar op wo „ ETtong GAATAYV, UTO pac 

whe SECO. Sophiſf. P. 253 Edit. Ser rani. 
F. or the common definition of Genus and Species, ſee the 
Iſagoge or Introduction of Porphyry to Ariſtetles Logie. 


„ . | 
Ch. IV. N g From theſe Principles it is, that Words 
—— following the nature and genius of Things, 
- fuch Subſtantives admit of NUMBER as de- 
note Genera or Species, while thoſe, which 


J denote (3) Individuals, in ſtrictneſs admit 


it not. 
BESIDES 


2 


£ 
— a : — 


(3) Yet ſometimes Individuals have earality or . 
ber, from the cauſes following. In the firſt place the 
Individuals of the human race are ſo large a multitude 
even in the ſmalleſt nation, that twould be difficult to 

invent a new Name for every new born Individual. 
Hence then inſtead of one only being call'd Marcus, and 
ene only Antonius, it happens that many are called Mar- 
cus and many call'd Antonius; and thus tis the Romans 
had their Plurals, Marci, and Antonii, as we in later 
days have our Maris and our Anthonies. Now the Plu- 
rals of this ſort may be well called accidental, becauſe 
tis meerly by chance that the Names coincide, 

. There ſeems more reaſon for ſuch Plurals, as the 

F Scipios, Catos, or (to inſtance in modern 
names) the . Howards, Pelhams, and Montagues; be- 
cauſe a Race or Family is like @ ſmaller. ſort Species; 
ſo that the family Name extends to the Kindred, as the 

ſpecific Name extends to the Individuals, 

A third cauſe which contributed to make proper 
Names become Plyral, was the high Charater or Emi- 
nence of ſome one Individual, whoſe Name became af- 
terwards a kind of cammon Appellative, to denote all 

'B thoſe, 


* 
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** 


Breipxs Number, another character- Ch. IV. 


itic, viſible in Subſtances, is that cf SR. 


Every Subſtance is either Male or Female; 


or both Male and F emale ; or neither one 
nor the other. So that with reſpect to Sexes 
and their Negation, all Subſtances concerve- 


able are com prehended under this Four fold 


conſideration, 


| Now the exiſtence of Hermapbradites 
being rare, if not doubtful; hence Lan- 


guage, only regarding thoſe diſtinctions 
which 


II dn r * - — 


22 — 


thoſe, who had pretenſions to merit in the ſame way. 


Thus every great Critic was call'd an Ariſtarchus; every 
great Warrior, an Alexander ; every great Beauty, a He- 
len, &c. 
A Daniel come to Fudgment ! yea a Daniel, 

cries Shyleck in the Play, when he would expreſs the 
wiſdom of the young Lawyer. 

So Martial in that well known verſe, 
Sint Mæcenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Maranes. 

80 Lucilius, 

Aye montes, Aithne omnes, aſperi Athones. | 


wc Palbarres, 5 1 Atun ves, Lucian in Timon. 


T. I. p. 108. 


n 


Ch. IV. which are more obvious, conſiders Words 
Quoting Subſtances to be either Mascy- 
LINE, FEMININE, or NEUTER *. 


As to our own Species and all thoſe 
animal Species, which have reference 70 
common Life, or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their ſize, form, colour, 

Sc. are eminently diſtinguiſhed, moſt Lan- 
guages have different Subſtantives, to de- 
note the Male and the Female. But as to 
thoſe animal Species, which either /e/5 fre- 
quently occur, or of which one Sex is /e/5 

| apparently diſtinguiſhed from the other, in 
theſe a ſingle Subſtantive commonly ſerves 
for both Sexes. | 


1 l 


| | * After this manner they are diſtinguiſhed by Ariſto- 
| ble. Tov 0voparuv To fre dg pe, Ta d S, Th Oo 
_ Auer. Poet. cap. 21. Protagoras before him had 

| eſtabliſhed the ſame Diſtinction, calling them gg, 

| DO,, %y oxevn, Ariftot, Rhet. L. III. c. 5. Where 

| - mark what were afterwards called e or Neuters, 

| were by theſe called Tz + pray un, 
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+ IN FE Engli if Tongue it ſeems a ge- Ch. IV, 

neral rule (except only when infringed by Yo 
2 figure of Speech) that no Subſtantive ig 

Maſculine, but what denotes a Male ani; 


mal Subßſtance; none Feminine, but what 
denotes a Female animal Subſtance ; and 
that where the Subſtance has no Sex, the 
Subſtantive is always Neuter. | 


Bur 'tis not ſo in Greet, Latin, and 


many of the modern Tongues. Theſe all 


of them have Words, ſome maſculine, 
ſome feminine (and thoſe too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to Sub- 
ſtances, where Sex never had exiſtence. 
Jo give one inſtance for many. MinD 
is ſurely neither male, nor female; yet 18 
NOTE, in Greek, maſculine, and Wann 
in Latin, feminine, 


IX 


— * 


+ Nam quicquid per Naturam Sexui non adſignatur, 
neutrum haberi oporteret, ſed id Ars &c, Conſent. apud 
Putſch, p. 2023, 2024. 

The whole Paſſage from Genera Hominum, que nd. 
furaha ſunt Ke. is worth bernüng⸗ 
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Ch. IV. In ſome Words theſe diſtinctions ſeem 
SI owing to nothing elſe, than to the meer 
caſual ſtructure of the Word itſelf: Tis 
of ſuch a Gender, from having ſuch a 
Termination; or from belonging perhaps 
to ſuch a Declenſion. In others we may 
imagine a more ſubtle kind of reaſoning, a 
reaſoning which diſcerns even in things 
without Sex a diſtant analogy to that great 
NATURAL DISTINCTION, which (accord- 

ing to Milton) animates the World +. 


In this view we may conceive ſuch Sus- 
STANTIVES to have been conſidered, as 
MascuriINE, which were * conſpicuous 
BS | « for the Attributes of imparting or com- 
i 2 municating or which were by nature 

* active, ſtrong, and efficacious, and that 
| « indiſcriminately whether to good or to 
| * ill; or which had claim to Eminence, 
either laudable or otherwiſe.” 


| | ; | 
| — — — — 
g 755 + Mr. Linnæus, the celebrated Botaniſt, has traced 
| | the Diſtinction of Sexes throughout the whole J egetable 
| | Morld, and made it the Baſis of his Botanic Method, 
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TE FEMININE on the contrary were Ch. IV. 
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« ſuch, as were conſpicuous for the Al- 


« tributes either of receiving, of contain- 
ce ing, or of producing and bringing forth; 
« or which had more of the paſſive in 
« their nature, than of the active; or 
« which were peculiarly beautiful and 
« amiable; or which had reſpect to ſuch 


e Exceſſes, as were rather Feminine, than 


« Maſculine.” 


Don theſe Principles the two greater 
Luminaries were conſidered, one as Maſ- 


culine, the other as Feminine; the SuN 
(Hz., Sol) as Maſculine, from commu- 
nicating Light, which was native and ori- 
ginal, as well as from the vigorous warmth 
and efficacy of his Rays; the Moon (Te- 
N, Luna) as Feminine, from being the 
Receptacle only of another's Light, and 
from ſhining with Rays more delicate and 
ſoft. 


Thus 


— —— ͤ —EZaä—„„7 
—— — _ — . 
— _ 


CE CEE SEE EIT 
1 — . < 


: 
: 
i x 
I 
[ 
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Ch.IV. 
Con mand 


HERME 9, 
Trus Milton, 


Firſt in nis Eaft the Cloriout Lamp was FO 
Regent of Day, and all th Horizon round 


| Hivefted with bright rays ; jocund to run 


Hts longitude thro Heav' ns : high 1 . 
the gray 


Dawn, and the Pleiades before HIM danc'd, 
Shedding fweet influence * bright the 


Moon 
But oppoſite, in levell'd 2 575 was ſet, 
His mirrour, with full Face borrowing HE R 
Light 
Fromm M ; for other light sR needed none, | 
P.E. VIE. 370. 


By Virgil they were conſidered as Bro- 


ther and Sher, which ſtill yes the 


fame diſtinction. 


NecFRATRIS rad#is obnoxia e Luna, 


G. + 396. 


Tun Sxy or ETHER is in Greek and 
Latin Maſculine, as being the ſource of 
thoſe ſhowers, whichimpregnate the Earth. 

3 The 
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* The Ea RTH on the contrary is aniver- Ch. IV. 
fally Feminine, from being the grand Re 


ceiver, the grand Container, but above all 
from being the Mother (either mediately or 
immediately) of every ſublunary Subſtance, 
whether animal or vegetable. 


Tuus Virgil, 

Tum Par ER OMNIPOTENS Fæcundis in- 
bribus (THER „ 
ConJucis in gremium LATE deſcendit, 
& omnes 


Magnus alit magno commixtus corpore fetus. 
G. II. 3 25. 
Tnus Shakeſpear, 
— * COMMON MoTHER, Thou 
NV. boſs Womb unmeaſurable, and infinite 


Breaſt 
Teems and feeds all— Tim. of Athens 


8. o Milton, 


Whatever Earth, ALL-BEARING MOTHER, 
yields. | P. K V. 
| 80 


* Senecz Nat. Duet. 11L. 14. 
1 Iahſañrop vn Xa. Græc. Anth. 2, 281. 


* 
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Ch. IV. So Virgil, Y 
Non jam MATER alit TELL Vs, vire/que 


miniftrat G. az * 7%, 


| Amon artificial Subſtances the Snir 
(Nas, Navit) is feminine, as being ſo 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, | Proviſions; 
Goods, &c. Hence Sailors, ſpeaking of 
their Veſſel, fay always, © sHE rides at 
% anchor,” „ SHE is under ſail.” | 


A City (noh, Civitas) and a Coun- , 
TRY (Tere, Patria) are feminine alſo, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Recervers, and farther by being as it were 
the Mothers and Nurſes of their reſpeQive | 
Inhabitants, 


Tus 


- 4 2 


— | — — t 

(c) — % 25 fv Tw d TW DHS Ovoyw, we @HAY 
x; MHTE'PA ic. *OTPANON & x) *HAION, 
20 E. Ts rh GAAWV. 15 TO0B8TW, 0g TENQNTAE 0 
HATE PAL worn yogevsri, Ariſt. de Gener. Anim. 
I. 1. c. 2. 
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- 


Tavs Virgil, 
Salve, MAGNA PARENS FRUGUM, Satur- 
ma Tellus, 
Macna ViRUM—— Geor. II. 173. 
80, in that Heroic Epigram on thoſe 
brave Greeks, who fell at Cheronea, 


Pais de Hdroig £ te. dee 7 "OO - 
Eorron 

9 

Their PARENT COUNTRY 22 HER beſt 
holds | 


Their wait Bodies. * 
80 u 1, 


The City, which T hou feb, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, QUEEN of 
the Earth. Par. _ L.IV. 


As to the Oczan, tho from its being 
the } Receiver of all Rivers, as well as the 
Container 


— rs an 


* Demoſth. in 188 de 8 
E ; 


30 ER M 
Ch IV. Container and Productreſi of ſo many Ve- 


I getables and Animals, it might juſtly have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine; yet Wl 
its deep Voice and boiſterous Nature have, in 
ſpight of theſe reaſons, prevailed/to make 


it Male. Indeed the very Sound of Homer 8 
HEY E. *Nxeavoio, 


would ſuggeſt to a hearer, eyen ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subject was in- 
compatible with Female delicacy and ſoft- 
neſs. 


i fo, ty | "OY 


TIE (X.) from his mighty Efficacy 
upon every thing around us, is by the Greeks 
and Engliſh juſtly conſidered as Maſculine. 
Thus in that elegant diſtich, ſpoken by a 
decrepit old Man, 


N O 7 Xpov©- 2 exape, EL) 2 Co o og, 


N 
C 


If 


"AmTai|a d pyalouerO. he g ep „ 
Me Time hath bent, that ſorry Artiſt, HE 
That ſurely ler, whate'er he handles, 

worſe. 

| 80 


K 
NPY FLAPS * ME. — One” RSFI "II — — 


* M Xeove, wovloiwy Sn Taverioxons Agiat. 
Græc. Anth. p. 290. 
+ Stob. Ecl. p. 591. 
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So too Shakeſpear, ſpeaking likewiſe of 
Time, 8 5 


Orl. Whim doth ns gallop with? 
Roſ. With a thief to the gallous.— | 
As you like it. 


Tae Greek Oaver &. or Ald ug, and the 
Engliſb DEATH, ſeem from the ſame ir- 
reſiſtible Power to have been conſidered as 
Maſculine. Even the Vulgar with us are 
ſo accuſtomed to this notion, that a Fx- 
MALE DEATH they would treat as ridi- 
culous (4). On 


Taks a few Examples of the maſcu- 
line Death. | 
Es Calli- 


2 q ” 1 
—— * AM. 4 > * 


— — — 


(d) Well therefore did Milton in his Paradiſe Loft 
not only adopt DEATH as a Perſon, but conſider him 
a Maſculine * in which be was ſo far from introducing 
a Phantom of his own, or from giving it a Gender not 
ſupported by Cuſtom ; that perhaps he had as much the 
Sanction of national Opinion for his Maſculine Death, as 
the ancient Poets had for many of their Deities. 


Þ 
V 
1 
4 
} 


= 
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Ch IV. Callimachus upon the Elegie, of his 


priend Heraclitus— 
Ai d 1 Crow oandovec, eu 6 Warruy 
"Aprax]np "Aidng Eu en xeipes (Gone. 


yet thy ſweet warbling ſtrains 
Still live immortal, nar on them ſhall DE ATH 
8 Is hand e're lay, tho Ravager f all, 


IN the Alceſtis of Euripides, dar. 


or DzaTH is one of the Perſons of the 


drama; the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Him and Apollo; 


and towards its end, there is a fight be- 


tween Him and Hercules, in which Her- 
cules is conqueror, and reſcues Alegſtis 
from his hands. 


Ts well known. too, that SLEEP and 
Darf are made Brothers by Homer. 
Twas to this old Gorgias elegantly allud- 


ed, when at the extremity of a long life 
he lay lumbering on his Death-bed. A 


Friend aſked him, 60 Hor he did? 
#08 SLEEP 
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ce er (replied the old Man) is ju/? upon Ch. IV. 


» © delivering me over to the care of his 
« BROTHER (e).” 


Tus Shakeſpear, ſpeaking of Life, 


merely Thou art Death's Fool; 

For HIM Thou labour ſt by thy flight to 
ſhun, 

And yet rum ſt tow'rds HIM Hill. 

Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


SO Milton, 
Dire was the tofſing, deep the groans ; 3 


Deſpair 
Tended the jick, buſieft from couch to couch. 
And over them triumpbant DEATH H 


dart 
8 hook ; but delay'd to frrite 


P. L. XI. 489 (). 
THe 


„ 


(e) Hon ps O T HNO dN YN] “ra- 
bed T AA EA TI. Stob. Ecl. p. 600. 

(V/ Suppoſe in any one of theſe examples we intro- 
duce a female Death; ſuppoſe we read, | 
E 3 And 
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ChIV. Tux fupreme Being (Gop, Ses, Deus, 
Dieu, &c.) is in all languages Maſculine, 
in as much as the maſculine Sex is the ſu- 
perior and more excellent; and as He is 
the Creator of all, the Father of Gods and 
Men. Sometimes indeed we meet with 
ſuch words as To IIpwrov, To Geo, Nu- 
men, DxIrx (which laſt we Exgliſb join to 
a neuter, faying Deity itſelf ) ſometimes I 
ſay we meet with theſe Neuters. The 
reaſon in theſe inſtances ſeems to be, that 
as Gop is prior to all things, both in dig- 
nity and in time, this Priority 1s better 
characterized and expreſt by a Negation, 
than by any of thoſe Diſtinctions which 
are co-ordinate with ſome Oppoſite, as Male 


n 


for 7 

C 

_ 10 1 1 SS | 2 
2 F 
And over them triumphant ous HE x durt n 

7 

Shook, &c. . 
What a falling off? How are the nerves and Arength : 


of the whole Semi weakened ? 4 


— 
— 
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for example is co-ordinate with F emale, Ch IV. 


Right with Left, &c. Ge. (2). 


VIRTUE ( Apern, Virtus) as well as moſt 
of its Species are all Feminine, perhaps 
from their Beauty and amiable Appearance, 
which are not without effect even upon 
the moſt reprobate and corrupt. 


3 —abaſh'd 


(g) Thus Ammonius, ſpeaking on the ſame Subject 
O IP TON Atyoper, AO © pon of Tw di 
pubenoying wagadovruy nuiv Tas SroNoyins iT0Apnoe 
Tis 9 & ppevwrrov, 7 YoAnrger (lege Indwngens) di- 
popPwrm Ota? 5 ro fixITYG* To far Yap Gap- 
ben rd N ovraxm* To (lege rc de IIANT HI 
AI ANS AITT QI oiroaxo dw, οπο »5 


dry dM TON GE ON avopau Come, we 6] 


\ , — — — 
T9 CEjvoTEBOV TW YEW TE O] - WEoTIMWNTES, S ro 
ab ro Wporayoptuopey, PRIMUM dicimus, quod nemo 


etiam corum, qui theologiam nobis fabularum integumentis 
obvolutam tradiderunt, vel maris vel feming ſpecie fingere 


auſus eft : 1dque merito: conjugatum enim mari f@minte 
num eff, CAvus#® autem omnino ABSOLUT AC $IM- 
PLICE nihil eff conjugatum. Immo vero cum DEuu 
maſculino genere appellamus, ita ipſum nominamus, genus 
preflantius ſubmiſſo atque humili | preferentes. Ammon, 
in Lib. de Interpr. p. 30 b.—z Yap EvaTiou Tw ny 


5%, Ariſtot. Metaph. A. p. 210. — 


ch. IV. 


—mabaſti'd the Devil flood, 


— And felt, how awful Goodneſs is, and ſaw 


VIRTUE n her . how _ ſaw, 
_ pin d | 
| P. L. IV. 846. 


Tris being allowed, Vice (Kæxiæ) be- 
comes Feminine of courſe, as being, in 
the ovpoxiz or Co-ordination of things, 


Virtue's natural Oppoſite (4), 


T HE Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 
Changes of Fox TruxE would appear but 
awkardly under a Character, that was 
Male; but taken together they make a 

very 


(hb) They are both repreſented as Females by Aeno- 
phon, in the celebrated Story of Hercules, taken from 
Prodicus. See Memorab, L. II. C. 1. As to the 
ovrouxis here mentioned, thus Varro. — Pythagoras 
Samius ait omnium rerum initia eſſe bina © ut finitum & 
infinitum, bonum & malum, vitam & mortem, diem & 
noctem. De Ling. Lat. L. IV. See alſo Ariſt. Me- 
taph. L. I. c. 5. and Ecidefiafticus, Chap. Ixil. . 24. 
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very natural Female, which has no ſmall Ch IV. 


reſemblance to the Coquette of a modern © Y ” 


Comedy, beſtowing, withdrawing, and 
ſhifting her favours, as different Beaus 
ſucceed to her good graces. 


T ranſmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mithi, nunc alii benigna. Hor. 


Wu the Fur1rs were made Female, 
is not ſo eaſy to explain, unleſs it be that 
female Paſſions of all kinds were confi- 
dered as ſuſceptible of greater exceſs, than 

male Paſſions; and that the Furies were 
to be W as Things ſuperiatively 
1 outrageous. 


Talibur Alecto dickis exarfit in ira. | 


Ar Fuvent oranti Habitus tremor occupat 2 ; 


artus:. 
| Daß cul; : tot Erinnys fibilat Hy- 
; | | Ari. 7” iS, | 
| Tantaque 2 facies aperit : tum RA 
p a „ ro | 


2 Lumina 


HE RME s. 
Lumina cunctantem & querentem dicere 


plura | 
Reppulit, & geminos erexit crinibus an- 


gues, 
Verberaque inſonuit, rabideque bee ad- 
didit ore: 
En! Ego vi ſitu, &C. 


An. VII. 445 (0. 


Hx, 


— 


— act. Lava — * 6 


(i) The Words above mentioned, Time, Death, 
Fortune, Virtue, &c. in Greek, Latin, French, and 
moſt modern Languages, though they are diverſified 
with Genders in the manner deſcribed, yet'never vary 
the Gender, which they have once acquired, except in 
a few inſtances, where the Gender is doubtful, We 
cannot ſay » & or d agen, hec Virtus or hic Vir- 
tus, la Vertu or le Vertu, and fo of the reſt, But *tis 
otherwiſe in Engliſb. We in our own language fay, 
Virtue is its own Reward, or Virtue is her own Re- 
ward; Time maintains its wonted Pace, or Time 
maintains his wonted Pace, | 


There is a ſingular advantage in this liberty, as ĩt 
enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diſtinc» 
tion between the ſevere or Logical Stile, and the orna- 
mental or Rhetorical. For thus when we ſpeak of the 


| above Words, and of all others _— devoid of Sex, 
N 28 
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He, that would ſee more on this Sub- Ch. IV. 
ject, may conſult Ammonius the Peripate- 3 
tic 


_— 
— — — * * * 0 LM 


as Neuters, we ſpeak of them as they are, and as be- 

comes a logical Inquiry, When we give them Sex, by 
making them Maſculine or Feminine, they are from 

thenceforth perſonified ; are a kind of intelligent Beings, 

and become, as ſuch, the proper ornaments either of 

Rhetoric or of Poetry. 


Thus Milton, 
mT he Thunder 
Wing'd with red light'ning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath ſpent HIS ſhafts — P. Loſt. I. 174. 


The Poet, having juſt before called the Hail, and $0 
Thunder, God's Minifters of Vengeance, and ſo perſoni- 

fed them, had he afterwards ſaid its Shafts for his | 
Shafts, would have deſtroyed his own Image, and 2 1 
proached withal ſo much nearer to Proſe. 


The following Paſſage i is from the ſame Poem. 


Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 
His red right hand Fo ko 1 17% 


In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable either to 
Her's or It's, by immediately referring us to God him- 


of ae Avenger, 


* 
4 
2 
x 
' 
g 
9 
4 
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. tic in his Commentary on the Treatiſe de 
Ae Interpretatione, where the Subject i is treat- 
ed at large with reſpect to the Greek 
Tongue. We ſhall only obſerve; that as 

x all ſuch Speculations are at beſt but Con- 


N * ſhould therefore be received 
with 


1 mal only give one inſtance more, and 8 this 
Subject. 


At his command 100 3 Hills retir d 
Each to HIs place: they heard his voice and went 
| Objequious : Heav'n HIs wonted face renew'd, 

, - And with freſh flourets Hill and Valley fmil'd. 


ee dds 


See alſo y. 54, 55, of che ſame Book.” 


Here all things are perſonified ; the Hills hear, the 
Valleys ſnile, and the Face of Heaven is renewed, 
Suppoſe then the Poet had been neceſſitated by the laws 
of his Language to have ſaid Each Hill retir'd to 17 8 

Place Heaven renewed its wonted Face—how proſaic 
and lifeleſs would theſe Neuters have appeared ; how 
detrimental to the Proſopopeia, which he was aiming to 
eſtabliſh ? In this therefore he was happy, that the 
Language, in which he wrote, impoſed no ſuch neceſ- 


ſity; and he was too wiſe a Writer, to impoſe it on 
himſelf. *T'were to be wiſhed, his Correctors had been 


as wiſe on their parts. 


4 5 
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with a. rather than ſcrutinized Ch. IV. 
with rigour. Varro's words on a Subject 


near akin are for their aptneſs and elegance 
well worth attending. Non mediocres enim 
tenebræ in ſfilud, ubi hœc captanda; neque 
eo, quo pervenire volumus, ſemite trite ; 
neque non in tramitibus quædam objecta, 
que euntem retinere poſſunt &. 


To conclude this Chapter. We may 
collect, from what has been ſaid, that 
both NUMBER and GENDER appertain to 
Wosps, becauſe in the firſt plate they 
appertain to Tulx Gs; that is to ſay, Se- 
cauſe Subſtances are Many, and have either 
Sex, or no Sex; therefore Subſtantives have 
Number, and are Maſculine, Feminine, or 
Neuter. There is however this diffe- 
rence between the two Attributes: NuM- 
BER in ſtrictneſs deſcends no lower, than 

| to 


2 De Ling. Lat. L.IV. 


f 
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Ch. IV. to the laſt Rank of Species (4): GENDBR 
= on the contrary ſtops not here, but de- 


ſcends to every Individual, however diver- 
ſified. And fo much for SUBSTANTIVES, 
PROPERLY SO CALLED, 


** 


(#) The reaſon, why Number goes no lower, is, 
that it does not naturally appertain to Individuals ; tlie 
cauſe of which ſee before, p. 39. 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning Subſtantives of the Scondr 
Order. 


E are now to proceed to a SECON= Ch. V. 
DARY RACE of SUBSTANTIVES, ons 


a Race quite different from any already 
mentioned, and whoſe Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following manner. 


Every Object, which preſents itſelf to 
the Senſes or the Intellect, is either then 
perceived for the firſt time, or elſe is re- 
cognized, as having been perceived be- 
fore. In the former caſe 'tis called an 
Object T1 wewrns yuwoews, of the firſt 
knowledge or acquaintance (a); in the lat- 

ter 


(a) See Apoll. de Syntaxi, |. 1. c. 16. p 49. I. 2. 
c. 2 p. 103. Thus Priſcian Intergſi autem inter di- 
monſtrationem & relationem hoc; quod demonſtratio, in- 
terrogationi reddita, Primam Cognitionem oftendit ; 


- Quis 
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ter 'tis called an Object i Seuripas - 
oeh, of the ſecond knowledge © or * 
ance. 


Now as all Converſation paſſes between 


Particulars or Individuals, theſe will often 


happen to be reciprocally Objects ric w- 


71 Yes, that is to ſay, fill that inſtant 


unacquainted with each other. What then 


is to be done? How ſhall the Speaker ad- 
| dreſs the other, when he knows not his 


Name? or how explain himſelf by his own 
Name, of which the other is wholly igno- 
rant? Nouns, as they have been deſcribed, 


cannot anſwer the purpoſe. The firſt ex- 


pedient upon this occaſion ſeems to have 
been Az, that is, Pointing, or Indica- 
tion by the Finger or Hand, ſome traces of 
which are ſtill to be obſerved, as a part of 
that Action, which naturally attends our 
ſpeaking. But the Authors of Language 


* — 


4 
— 


relatis vero Secundam Cognitio- 
Lib. AI. 


Quis fecit? Ego 
nem #; nl ffcat, ut, Is, de quo jam dixi. 


7 935: Edit. Pulſchii. 
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vented a Race of Words to ſupply this 


Pointing 3 which Words, as they always 


firod for Subſtantioes or Nouns, were cha- 
racerized by the Name of Arne, Of 


bo 


were not content with this. They in- Ch. V. 


. 


Pronouns (3). Theſe ali they diſtin- 


oviſhed into three ſeveral ſorts, calling 
them Pronbims of the Fir/ft; the Strona, 
and the Third Perſon, with a view to cer- 


tain diſtinctions, which my be FOE: - 


as follows. 


gore the Parties converſing to be 
wholly unaequainted, neither Name nor 


Countenance on either fide known, and 
the 


— 


; > 
Lamm. 1 rene 


2— 


2 


600 's Exsde J *Avrawpix, 10 nerd AE1Z EQS 
d da pe "*ANTONOMAZO'MENON, Apoll. 


| de Synt. L. II. c. 5. p. 106. Priſcian ſeems to con- 


ſider them ſo peculiarly deſtined to the expreſſion of In- 
dividuals, that he does not ſay they ſupply the place of 
auy Noun, but chat of the propiy Name only. And 
this undoubtedly was their original, and ſtill is their 
true and natural uſe; PRonoMEnNn / pars orationis, 


4 pro nomine proprio uniuſcujuſque accipitur. Priſc, 


L. XII. See alſo Apoll. L. II. C. 9. P. 117, 1 
F 
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Ch. V. the Subject of the Converſation to be 55 in 
Speaker himſelf. Here, to ſupply the place MW 5 
of Pointing by a Word of equa! Power, 
they furniſhed the Speaker with the Pro- 5; 
noun, I. Iwrite, I ſay, I adefire, &c. and be 
as the Speaker is always principal with re- 5c 
ſpect to his own diſcourſe, this they called 
for that reaſon thᷣe Pronoun of the Fa 
. 


eee ſuppoſe the Subject of the Con- 1 
verſation to be the Party addreſt. Here giv 
for ſimilar reaſons they invented the Pro- 
noun, Thou. Thou writeſt, Thou walkeſi, WM i; 

Kc. and as the Party addreſt is next in fn 
dignity to the Speaker, or at leaſt comes 


p. 
next with reference to the diſcourſe ; this Ne 
Pronoun they therefore called the Pronou: i % 

of the Second Perſon. | 2a 


_ LasrTry, ſuppoſe the Subject of Con- * 
verſation neither the Speaker, nor the ro 
Party addreſt, but ſome third Object, dif- MW bee 
ferent from both. Here they provided an- 


other Pronoun, Hz, Sas, or IT, which 2 
in | 
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in diſtinction to the two former was called Ch. V., 
—— 


the Proneun n the Third Perſon. 


Anp thus: it was chat . came to 
be diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective PER= 
soxs (c). 


As 


—— 


Is - The Deſcription of the different Pensons here 
given is taken from Priſcian, who took it from Apollo- 
nius. . Perſona Pronominum ſunt tres, prima, ſecunda, 
tertia, Prima eff, cum ipſa, que loquitur, de ſe pronun- 
tit; Secunda, ci de ed pronuntiat, ad quam directo 
ſermone loquitur; Tertia, cum de ed, quæ nec loqui- 
tur, nec ad ſe ditectum accipit Sermonem. L. XII. 
p. 940. Theodore Gaza gives the ſamè diſtinctions. 
Ięcron eren Ky 7 * d Peagn s 0 tg 
dlegor, 3 Tepi T8, 2 Iv 0 Ne- TpiTov, @ wee! 
init. Ga. Gram. L L. IV. 2 1 32. 


This account of Perſons is far preferable to the com- 


mon one, which makes the Firſt the Speaker ; the Se- 
cond, the Party. adargſt; and the Third, the Subject. 
For tho? the Firſt and Second be as commonly deſcri - 


bed, one the Speaker, the other the Party addreſt; yet 


till they become ſubjecis of the . diſcourſe, they have no 
exiſtence. Again as to the Third Perſon's being the 
Kis. this is a character, which it ſhares in common 


F 2 with 


5 \ 
H E RM ES. 
0 2 4. K. . [1 y p — 
> a % 


x — 


ch. v. As to Nuszö rk. EP Prada" of each 
3 Perſon has it : 00 K has the plural (Wr), 


becauſe 


with both the other Perſons, and which can never thers- 
fore be called a peculiarity of its own. To explain by 
an inſtance or two. When Eneas begins the narrative 
of his adventures, the ſecond Perſon immediately appears, 
becauſe he makes Dido, whom he ay Ne, the 3 imme- 
diate ſubjeQ of his Diſcourſe, | 


| dnfandum, Regina, jubes, — ifutin.. 


From hence forward for 1509 Verſes (tho? the be all 
that time the party addreft) we hear notbing farther of 
this Secand Perſon, a variety of other * un up 
the Narrative, 


In the mean time the Fir/t Perſon may be FUR every 


where; becauſe the Speaker every where is himſelf the 


Subje, They were indeed __— as he lays _ 
ſelf, | 


5 E aaa, mpegs 5 


Not that the Second Perſon does not often occur in the 
courſe of this Narrative; but then it is always by a Fi- 
gure of Speech, when thoſe, who by their abſence aro 


ou De. rote 
I, 2 _ ond 
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becauſe there may be many Speakers at Cb. V. 
once of the ſame Sentiment; as well as wenn 
one, who, including himſelf, ſpeaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Tov) has the 
plural (You), becauſe a Speech may 
be ſpoken to many, as well as to one, 
(Er) has the plural (THE T) becauſe 
the Subject of diſcourſe is often many at 
0806 


Q@a 'w 


Bu tho' all theſe Pronouns have Num- 
ber, it does not appear either in Greek, or 
Letin, or any modern Language, that 
thoſe of the firſt and ſecond Perſon carry 
the diſtinctions of Sʒx. The reaſon ſeems 

"8-4 to 


Amen 


AY a — 9 * * enn * — fe od _— 


cond Perſons by being 6 as preſent, The real 
Second Perſon ( Dido) is never once hinted. 


Thus far as to Virgil. But when we read Euclid, 
we find neither Fir 8 nor Second in any part of 
the whole Work. The reaſon is, that neither Speaker 
nor Party addreſt (in which light we may always view 
the Writer and his Reader) can poffibly become the 
Subject of pure Mathematics, nor indeed can any thing 
elle, except abſtract Quantity, which neither fpeaka 
Kielf, nor is ſpoken to by another, | 


72 


Ch. V. 
— 


H E R ME s. 


to be, that the Speaker and kater being 
generally preſent to each other, it would 
have been ſuperfluous to have mark'd a 
diſtinction by Art, which from Nature and 


even Dreſs was commonly (4) apparent on 


both ſides. But this does not hold with 
reſpect to the third Perſon, of whoſe Cha- 
racter and Diſtinctions, (including Sex 
among the reſt) we often know no more, 
than what we learn from the diſcourſe, 


And hence it is that in moſt Languages the 


third Perſon has its Genders, and that even 
Engliſh (which allows its Adjjectives no 
Genders at all) has in this Pronoun the 
triple (e) diſtinction of He, She, and It. 


Hexce, 


(4) Demonftratia be fecum genus oftendit. Priſcian, 
L. XII. p. 942. See Apoll. 4 _ L. II. c. 7 


p- 109. 


(% The Utility of this Diſtinction may be better 
ſound in ſuppoſing i it away. Suppoſe for example we 


— read in _— theſe wordso—He 8 hun 
» 


DN OH) wy, puny > 


[ 


„ _ 4 es . Pa A. fa v% tay 


ES, of En On, ak "ROS 


Sor TE Finer. 


ng Cog 

by  HzNCE too we ſee the reaſon why @ Ch. V. 
2 ſingle Pronoun ( J) to each Perſon, an I YR 
1 Y 4 $5102 to 

on | 

nM ee on 


a- WW te.deftroy him and that we were to be informed the 
ex Ie), which is here thrice repeated, ſtood each time 
| for ſomething different, that is to ſay, for a Man, for 
e; 2 Woman, and for a City, whoſe Names were Alex- 
e. ander, Thais, and Perſepolis. Taking the Pronoun in 
'K this manner, divefted of its Genders, how would it-ap- 
pear, which was deſtroyed ; which was the deſtroyer ; 
and which the. cauſe, that moved to the deſtruction ? 
But there are no ſuch doubts, when we hear the Gen- 
ders diſtinguiſhed ; when inſtead of the ambiguous 
Sentence, He cauſed him to deſtroy him, we are told 
with the proper diſtinctions, that SHE cauſed HIM 1 
deſtroy 11. Then we know with certainty, what 
before we could not; that the Promoter was the 
Woman ; ; that her Inſtrument was the Hero; and 
that the 1 of cheir n was the unfortunate 


City. 


(f) Nueæritur tamen cur prima quidem Perſona & 
ſecunda ſingula Pronomina habeant, tertiam vero ſex di- 
verſe indicent voces? Ad quod reſpondendum ęſi, quod 
' prima quidem & ſecunda Perſona ideo non egent diver ſis 
wocibus, gurd ſemper præſentes inter ſe ſunt, & demon- 
ſtrativæ; tertia vero Perſona modo demon/trativa eſt, ut, 
Hic, Iſte; modo relativa, ut I, Igſe, &c. Priſan, 


4 p. 933. 


* ; 
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Ch. V. to the Fi, and a Thou to the Had aro 


Vo abundantly ſufficient to all the purpoſes of 
| Fpeech. But tis not ſo with reſpect to the 


Third Perſon. The various relations of 
the various Objects exhibited by this (I 


mean relations of near and diſtant, pre- 


ſent and abſent, ſame and different, de- 
finite and indefinite, Cc.) made it neceſ- 


_ fary that here there ſhould not be one, 


but many Pronouns, ſuch as He, This, 


2 . Orber, Ap, Sow, & o. 


45 muſt be confeſt indeed, Fa all 


theſe Words do not always appear as Pro- 
nouns, When they ſtand by themſelves, 


9 


and repreſent ſome Noun, (as when we 


fay, Tas is Virtue, or dens, Give 


me Tua r) then are they Pronouns. But 


when they are aſſociated to ſome Noun 
(as when we ſay, Tris Habit is Virtue; 
or dend %ç, THAT Man defrauded me) 
then as they ſupply not the place of a 
Noun, but only ſerve to aſcertain one, 
they fall rather into the Species of De- 
—=—_ or Articles, That there is in- 


dee 


Book THE FIRST, © & 
deed a near relation between Pronouns Ch. V. Be 


re 
of and Articles, the old Grammarians have — \ 
he all acknowledged, and ſome words it has 


been doubtful to which Claſs to refer. 
The beſt rule to diſtinguiſh them is this 
he genuine PRonoun always flands 
by :7/elf, aſſuming the Power of a Noun, 
and ſupplying its place The genuine 
ARTICLE never flands by itſelf, but 4 
appears at all times aſſociated to ſome- 


2 
thing elſe, requiring a Noun for its ſup- | 
port, as much as Attributives or (g) Ad- _— 

: £5 


(2) To Aeby ut ld dvd polty, 5 1 Alumni 
di d. THE ARTICLE Aland WITH a 
Noun ; but THE PRONQUN flands FOR 4 Now. 
Apoll. y 5 97 3- P. 22. Aula dv ra Lebe, rig 
Wo95 rd ala cuagriceuꝶ ang d, 56 THY UFO 
rtr] GvTWW pig ucra vin ei. Now Articles 
chemſelves, "when they quit their Connefion with Nouns, 
| 8 into ſuch, Pronqun, as is proper upon the occaſion. 

Again — Ora rd "Aptpor pan her 019 ary 
Lerche wos i cuſſa. * cůrrag᷑in 0v0parO- BP 
Veo 
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Ch. v „ As to the Coaleſcence of theſe Pro- 


nouns, it is, as follows. The Firſt or 
| Second 


0 


u * 
— 


exporxeliyucda, tn wars dd ye eig GU pile 
| een, eye 8% i ſo pevov per” Gopuar Y d 
dvri oo e wagehνο e. When the Article is aſſiuned 
without the Noun, and has (as we explained before) the 
fame Syntax, which the Noun has; it muſt of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity be admitted for a Pronoun, becauſe it appears with- 
out a Noun, and yet is in power aſſumed for one. Ejuſd. 
L. II. c. 8. p. 113. L. I. c. 45. p. 96. Inter Pro- 
momina & Articulos hoc intereſt, quad Pronomina ea pu- 
tantur, que, cum ſola ſint, vicem nominis complent, ut 
Oils, 1LL E, Is TE: Articuli vero cum Pronominibus, 
aut Nominibus, aut Participiis WN Donat, 
Gram. p. 1753+ 


Priſcian, ſpeaking of the Stoics, ſays as vile : 
ARTICULIS autem PRONOMINA connumerantes, Fi- 
NITOS ed Art ICULOS appellabant ; ipfos autem Ar- 
ticules, guibus 105 caremus, INFINITOS ARTICULOS 
dicebant. Pel, wt ali dicunt, Articulos connumerabant 
Pronominibus, & ARTICULARIA cs PRONOMINA 
vocabant, &c. Priſc. L. I. p. 574. Varro, ſpeaking 
of Quiſque and Hic, calls them both ARTICLES, 
the firſt indefinite, the ſecond definite, De Ling. Lat. 
L. VII. See alſo L. IX. p. 132. Veſcius indeed in 
his Analogy (L. I. c. 1.) oppoſes this Doctrine, be- 


cauſe Hic has nat the ſame d with the Greet Ar- 
5 ticles 
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Second will, either of them, by 98 Ch. V. 
ſelves coaleſce with the Third, but not © —— 
with each other. For example, tis good 

ſenſe, as well as good Grammar, to ſay 

in any Language — I am He — Tnov 

ART HE — but we cannot fay —I am 
THouv—nor Thou arT I. The reaſon 
} is, there is no abſurdity for the Speaker to 
; be the Subject alſo of the Diſcourſe, as 
when we ſay, J am He; or for the Perſon 
adareft ; as when we ſay, Thou art He. 

But for the ſame Perſon, in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, to be at once the Speaker, 

and the Party addreſt, this is impoſlible ; 

and fo therefore is the Coaleſcence of the 

Firſt and Second Perſon, 


Ax now perhaps we have ſeen enough 
of Pronouns, to perceive how they differ 
T” from 


_— TY 


we 


ticle, d. But he did not enough attend to * antient 
Writers on this Subject, who conſidered all Words, as 
ARTICLES, which being aff ciated to Nouns (and not 
Aanding in their place) ſerved 7 in any manner 1 . | 
and Actermine their Significatin. 


75 HERMES. 
Ch. V. from other Subſtantives. The others ; are | 
> Prinory, theſe are their Subfituters a 
kind of ſecondary Race, which were taken 

in aid, when for reaſons already (4) men- 
tioned the others could not be uſed. 'Tis 
moreover by means of theſe, and of Ar- 
ticles, which are ncarly allied to them, 
that 


(5) See theſe reaſons at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, of which reaſons the principal one is, that © na 
% Noun, properly fo called, implies its own Preſence, 
« *Tis therefore to afcertain fuch Preſence, that the Pro- 
c noun is taken in aid; and hence tis it becomes 

« equivalent to dect is, that is, to Pointing or Indication 

ce by the Finger,” 'Tis worth remarking 8 in that Verſe 

of Perſius, 


Sed pulchrum gſt DIGIT Oo n, 1 n, 
Hic sr, 


how wy dit, and the Pronoun are duced toge- 
ther, and made to co-operate to the ſame end. 


Sometimes by virtue of Ig the Pronoun of the 


Dues fs militibus parces, erit Hic guogque Miles. 
That is, 1 alſo will be a Soldier. | 


Tibul. L., II. El.6, *r 1 Sen Es 


| Boos TAE FIRST. 


that © Lancvace, tho in itſelf only fig- Ch. V. 
© nificant of general Ideas, is broughtdo nn 
« to denote that infinitude of Particulars, 

« which are for ever ariſing, and ceafing 


4 to be.” But more of this hereafter: in 
2 proper place. | 


As to the three orders of Pronouns al- 


ready mentioned, they may be called Pre- 


pofitive, as may indeed all Subſtantives, 


becauſe they are capable of introducing 


or leading a Sentence, without having 
reference to any thing previous. But be- 


fides thoſe there is Ao HER PRoNouUN | 
| in 


— —mwö Ing OI 
= . - _— td * 


It may be "obſerved too, that even in Epiſtolary 


Correſpondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, . 


Where the Pronouns I and You make their appear- 
ance, there is a ſort of implied Preſence, which they 


are ſuppoſed to indicate, though the Parties are in fat 


at ever ſo great a diſtance, And hence the riſe of 


that diſtinction in Apollonius, ras plv T1g. d beg e 


dugeis, rag N Ts vs, that ſome Indications are ocu- 
far, and ſome are mental. De, Syntaxi, L., II. c. 3. 
p. 104. | | ED N 


7³ HERMES. 


Ch. v. (in Greet be, 3c (i); in Latin, N in 5 
ve Engliſh, Who, Which, That) a Pronoun, 
having a character peculiar to itſelf, the 
nature of which may be GETS as fol- | 


lows. 


( 
SuPPposE I was to fay—Licur „ 
Body, Lronr moves with great wag. 7 
Theſe 


as 


% ) The Greeks, it muſt be confeſt, call this Pro- 
=. \ noun ura dgbgon, the ſuljunctive Article. Vet, 
as it ſhould ſeem, this is but an improper Appella- 


tion. Apollonius, when he compares it to the o- 7 

Tax1ix0v or true prepoſitive Article, not only confeſſes ' 

it to differ, as being expreſt by a different Word, 1 

and having a different place in every Sentence; but Ry 

in Syntax he adds, fis wholly different. De aner 1 

L. I. e. 43. p. 91. Theodore Gaza acknowledges . 

| = the ſame, and therefore adds 3b dn x; & xupius 3 


&v tn &eIpes ri er theſe reaſons this ( meaning 

the Subjunctiue) cannot properly be an Article. And 2 

juſt before he ſays, xupiws yep ebpor 76 wporax|1- [ 

x0 y——however properly ſpeaking tis the Prepoſitive i c 

the Article. Gram. Introd. L. IV. The Latins there- : 
8 


: | - i: hh fore have undoubtedly done better in | REPS it with 
| the Pronouns. | f 


Boot TRE Fixx. 


Theſe would apparently be two diſtinct Ch. V. 
Sentences. ' Suppoſe, inſtead of the Se 


cond, LIGHT, I were to place the prepo- 
ſitive Pronoun, iT, and ſay—LI1cuT 10 a 
Body; 1T moves with great celerity—the 
Sentences would ſtill be diſtin and two. 
But if I add 4 Connective (as for Example 
an AND) ſaying—LIGnT f a Body, AND 


it moves with great celerity—I then by 


Connection make the two into one, as 
by cementing many Stones I make one 
Wall. 


Now tis in the united Powers of a Con- 
nective, and another Pronoun, that we may 


ſee the force, and character of the Pro- 
noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 


in the place of Axp IT, we ſubſtitute 
THAT, or WHICH, ſaying LIGurT 7s 4 
Body, wulcn moves with great celerity 
—the Sentence ſtill retains its Unity and 


Perfection, and becomes if poſſible more 


compact than before. We may with juſt 
reaſon therefore call this Pronoun the 
SUBJUNCTIVE, becauſe it cannot (like 


the 


—— —— ya i hn ys pn PAPA rows) Ry ROPna ng peg RT Romney aRRIT 
. \ 2 


— 
— 


— D 
— ——— — — 2 —— 
v4 
— EO DA _— —— 
wi „ 
r 2 F< a—— 


— 
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Ch. V. the Prepoſitive) introduce an origital on- 
SY tence, but only ſerves to fußjoin one to fome 
other, whicy Is e (4). | 


(*/) Hence we fee why the Pronoun here mentioned 


is always neceſſarily the Part of ſome complex Sentence, 
which Sentence contains, either expreſt or underſtoed, ro 
two Verbs, and tv Nominatives. c [th 
Thus in that Verſe of Horace, 4 7 
Qui metuens vivit, liber mihi non erit unquam. 5 
Ile non erit liber —is one Sentence; qui  metuens 91 40 


is another. Ile and Qui are the two Nemimmtives; 
Erit and Vivuit, the two Verbs; and fo in all other in- WS 


ſume 

* plied 
tence, 

The following paſſage from Apollanius ( though that 
ſomewhat corrupt in more places than one) will ſerve cour! 


to ſhew, whenee the above Speculations are' taken. we 4 
To vunoraxloor dpbpor tri fine 701 n gundk- court 


g dev d rng araPopar 7p. wpoxeiaivy ines. 2 alſo 
zvrebbevã aTAgv A οο 8. Safier ve v Tay duo ß Je. gener 
lud r . (Aiyw v iv To 6v0jarTly, % Tv i uro T 


TW Lebe) dtp wd e T6 KAI oufops, ſem 
Koyuov ou (lege TO KAI yap vod ptr) agency bart 


Saure 


WW war 


* _ Fx - * — - * 
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Tux Application of this SusJuxcTivs, Ch. V. 


like the . Pronouns, is univerſal. It 
may 


Cave T0 0 _ To Tpoxeijaevon churn 4 Inge N 


vdr 29 L repoY phe w pe AHS, g r T0, II A- 


PELENETO O TPAMMATIK OZ, OZ 
AI EAEZEAT O, Forge TCV. GuTOVY GTOTEAEL Ts 
(forſ, h O PPAMMATIKOE HAPETENR. 
TO, KAI ATIEAEZATO, The ſubjunctius Article, 
(that is, the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to a Verb 
of its own, and yet is connected withal to the antecedent 
Mun. Hence it can never ſerve to conſjitute- a ſunple 
Sentence, by reaſon of the Syntax of the two Verbs, I mean 
that which reſpetts the Noun or Antecedent, and that 
which reſpecls the Article or Relative. The ſame too fol. 
lows as to. the Conjunftion, AND. This 'Copulative aſ- 
Jumes the Antecedent Noun, which is capable of being ape 
plied to many Subjefls, and by connecting to it a new Sen- 
tence, of neceſſity aſſumes a new Verb alſo. And hence tis 
that the Werds — the Grammarian came, wao diſ- 
courſed——form in power nearly the ſame ſentence, as if 
we were to ſay——the Grammarian came, Ax p dif- 
courſed, Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. IJ. c. 43. p. 92. See 


alſo an ingenious: French Treatiſe, called Grammaite | 


generale & e w Chap. IX. 


The Latins, in their Structure of this « Subjwndive 
ſeem to have well repreſented its compoxnd Nature of 
part Pronoun, and part Connective, in forming. their 

„ | | 


Qs 


FIN 


va. 


Ch. v. may vs the Subſtitute of all kinds of Sub- 
4 ſtantives, natural, artificial, or abſtra&; a3 


HE RM E s. 


well as general, ſpecial, or particular; We 
may ſay, the Animal, Which, &c. the Man, 


no 
Whom, &c. the Ship, Which, &c. Alex- Mi; 
ander, Who, &c. Bucephalus, J. bat, &c. 
Virtue, V. Bal, &c. &c. 
Nav, it may even be the Subſtitute of i 
0 


all the other Pronouns, and is of courſe 
therefore expreſſive of all three Perſons, me t 
Thus we ſay, I, wo now read, have neat 
finiſhed this Chapter; Thou, wo nw 
readeſt; HE, wao now readeth, &c. &c. lk 


Axp thus is THIS Sus JUNCTIVE truly 
a Pronoun from its Subſtitution, there be- 
coir ® 
— 2 


* 2 * £ x 2 5 


Qt & quis from QUE and 1s, or (if we go with Sau. 95 
liger to the Greek) from KAI and Or, KAI an WW; ine. 
O. Scal. de Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 127. ON) 


Homes alſo expreſſes the Kaos of this Subjunctiu 
Pronoun or Article, by help of the Prepoſitive and 1 
Connective, exactly conſonant to the Theory here eſta 
bliſned. See Had: A. ” 270 553. N. 571. | 


545 157, 158. 


Boot Tir Pini. 


ing no Subſtantive exiſting, in whoſe mos 
it may not ſtand: At the ſame time, it 1s 
eſentially diſtinguiſbed from the other Pro- 
nouns, by this peculiar, that tis not only 
a Subſtitute, but withal a Connective (1). 


4 - , 
hn ** 8 — 


proper to remark, that in the Greet and Latin Tongues 
the two principal Pronouns, that is to ſay, the Firſt 
and Second Perſon, the Ego and the Tu are implied in 
the very Form of the Verb itſelf (yexOw, ypuPus, 
mribo, ſerthts) and are for that reaſon never expręſt, 
unleſs it be to mark a Contradiſtinetion 3 ſuch as in 
Virgil, 


Nos patrian fugimus ; To „ Tityre, bunu: in _— 


Formoſam reſonare doces &c. 


his however is true with reſpect only to the Caſus 
cut; or Nomimative of theſe Pronouns, but not with 
— Wt to their ahligue Caſes, which muſt always be 

added, becauſe tho' we ſee the Eo in Amo, and the 
Sid ro in Amas, we ſee "ou the Tz or Mz in Amat, ot 
and nant. 


Yet even theſe oblique Caſe appear in a Aifſcrent 
anner, according as they mark Contradiſtinction, 
r not. If they contradiſtinguiſn, then are they com- 
ny placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at 
caſt before the Verb, or leading Subſtantive. 


Ax 


U Before we quit. this Subject, it may not be im- 


8 2 Thus 


— 12 KUK 2 „ 0 
A 


eee ee eee 
* 7 * nn 


Ch. V. Axp now to conclude what we have 


+ of 


r 
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—— faid concerning Subſtantives. All Suz- 


guiſhed, and both have precedence of their reſpective 


| Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. The Greeks too had in 


and Mz, Mo:, Me for Enclitics. 


STANTIVES tl 


4 


N a — d 


Thus _ il, t1 
id Theſea, magnum 


Quad memorem Alciden? 2. f MI genus ab Jove ſummn. - 

. Homer, + 
TMT N jtv Ns. 8 : 

aida N MOT A α Om — 3: OBA A. Or 

di 

where the TY ak the Mo; ftand, as Sepia I 

1 


Verbs, the Tu even leading the whole Sentence. T. 
In other inſtances, theſe Pronouns commonly take theit 

place behind the Verb, as may be ſeen in examples 

every where obvious. The Greek Language went far BW — 
ther ſtill. When the obligue Caſes of theſe Pronouns 

happened to contradiſtinguiſh, they aſſumed a peculiar for 
Accent of their own, which gave them the name of tion 
Gebororepivzi, or Pronouns wuprightly accented. ' When 
they marked no ſuch oppoſition, they not only took 
their place behind the Verb, but even gave it their N. 7 
cent, and (as it were) inclined themſelves upon it. And 
hence they acquired the name of Ext, that is 


the firſt perſon *Eus, 'Ewoi, Ru for Contrads/tindi9% 
And hence twas that 
Apollanius contended, that in the paſſage above quoted 


from the firſt Iliad, we ſhould read wald d 'EM ol, 
for 
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lerne are either Primary, or Se- Ch. V. 
condary, that is to ſay, according to a Lan- GT 


guage more familiar and known, are ei- 
ther Nouns or PRonouns. The Nouns 
denote Subſtances, and thoſe either Na- 
tural, Artificial, or Alſtract“ . They 
moreover denote Things either General, or 
Special, or Particular. The PRoNouNs, 
their Subſtitutes, are either Prepg/itive, 
or Subunctive. ThE PREPOSITIVE is 
diſtinguiſhed into rh ree Orders called the 
Firſt, the Second, and the Third Perſon. 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE includes the powers 

G 3 "= 


for wald d MOT, on account of the Contradiſtinc- 
tion, which there occurs between the Grecians and 
Chryſes. See Apoll. de Syntaxi L. I. c. 3. p. 20. 
L. II. c. 2. p. 102, 103. 


This Diverſity between the Contradiſtinctive Pro- 
nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 
Engliſh Tongue. When we ſay, Give me Content, 
the (Me) in this caſe is a perfect Enclitic. But when 
we ſay, Groe Me Content, Give Him his thouſands, the 
(Me) and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ſtand in 
oppoſition, aſſume an Accent of their own, and ſo be- 
come the true opJoroptuce. | 


* See before p. 37, 38. 
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Ch. V. of all thoſe three, having ſuperadded, u 

of its own, the peculiar force of a Con. 
| neciive. 


* 


_ HavineG done with SUBSTANTIvEs, 
we now proceed to ATTRIBUTIVES, 


4 
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CHAP. VI 


Concerning Altributives. 


pal Words, that denote Attributes, 


confidered as Attributes. Such for exam- 
ple are the Words, Black, W bite, Great, 


Little, Wiſe, Eloquent, | Writeth, Wrote, 


Writing, &c (2). 


Hows- 


* — 
— —— 4 A - 0 — 4 : 


(a) In the above liſt of Words are included what 
Grammarians called Adjeives, Verbs, and Participles, 
in as much as all 'of them equally denote the Attributes 
of Subſtance. Hence 'tis, that as they are all from 
their very-nature the Predicates in a Propoſition (being 


all predicated of ſome Subject or Subſtance, Snow is 


white, Cicero writeth, &.) hence I ſay the Appella- 
ton PHMA or Ve RB is employed by Logicians in an 
extended Senſe to denote them all, Thus Ammonius ex- 
plaining the reaſon, why Ariſiatle in his Tract de In- 
terpretatione calls AEUK05 a V. erb, tells us race Omv, 


xaXnYops mercy Ip & Word Wo,, PH MA 


eh, that every Sound articulate, that forms the 


G4 Pres 


TTRIBUTIVES are all thoſe . Ch. VI. 
— 
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Ch. VI. Howvxx, previouſly to theſe, and to 
every other poſſible Attribute, whatever a 
thing may be, whether black or white, 
ſquare or round, wiſe or eloquent, Wri- 
ting or thinking, it muſt i of neceſſity 
EXIST, before it can poſſi bly be any thing 
elſe. For Exis r EN CE may be conſidered 
as an univerſal Genus, to which all things 
of all kinds are at all times to be referr'd. 
The Verbs therefore, which denote it, 
claim precedence of all others, as being 
eſſential to the very being of every Pro- 
poſition, in which they may ſtill be found, 
either expreſt, or by implication; expreſt, 
as when we ſay, The Sun 1s bright ; by 


im- 


Predicete in a Propoſition, is calked' a Vine, ; p. 24. 
Edit. Ven. Priſcian 8 obſervation, though made on 
another occaſion, is very pertinent to the preſent. Nen 8 
Derlinatio, fed Lad (dont excutienda eff * 
L. H. p. 556. And in another place he ſays— 
| ſemilitudo declinattonts omnimody conjungit vel diſcernit an 

erationis inter ſe, fed vis _ — L. XII. - 


9. 97. 
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1e as when we ſay, The * Ch. VI. 
riſes, which means, when reſolved, 7e 
Bu: IS rifing (5). 


T HE Verbs, I, Growerb, Becometh, 
Eft, Fit, urapyti, ei, Tent, yiyvercu, are 
all of them uſed to expreſs this general 
Genus. The Latins have called them 
Verba fubſtantiva, Verbs ſubſtantive, but 
the Greeks Piumræa uvnapme, Verbs of 
Exiſtence, a Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as well Attribute, as Subſtance. 
The principal of thoſe Verbs, and which 
we ſhall here particularly conſider, is the 
Verb, 'Esi, Eft, Is. : 


Now all Ex1sTENCE is either abſo- 
lute or qualified—adb/o/ute, as when we 
fay, B 18; qualified, as when we ſay, B 
IS AN ANIMAL ; B 1e BLACK, IS ROUND, 
Sn: | 


WiTH 


„  — e EV Wy + + i xS 1's» $2 > 8 4 1 


(b) See Metaphy. Ariftet, L. V. c. 7. Edit. Di- Vall. 


—_ 


ch. vI. 
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Wien reſpe& to this difference, the 


Verb (1s) can by itſelf expreſs abſolute 


Exiſtence, but never the qualified, with- 
out ſubjoining the particular Form, be- 
cauſe the Forms of Exiſtence being in 
number infinite, if the particular Form 
be not expreſt, we cannot know which is 
intended. And hence it follows, that 
when (1s) only ſerves to ſubjoin ſome 
ſuch Form, it has little more force, than 
that of @ mere Aſſertion. Tis under the 
ſame character, that it becomes a latent 
part in every other Verb, by expreſſing 
that Aſſertion, which is one of their E(- 
ſentials. Thus, as was obſerved juſt be- 
fore, Riſeth means, 18 7 N ;  Wraeth, 


Is writing. ' 


Ac Ax As to EXISTENCE in gene- 


ral, it is either mutable, or immutable; mu- 
table, as in the Objects of Senſation ; im- 
mutabl2, as in the Obecke of Intellection 
and Science. Now mutable Objects exiſt 
all in * and admit the ſeveral Di- 

ſtinctions 
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ſtinctions of preſent, paſt, and future. Ch. vi. 
But immutable Objects know no fuch DB. 
 ftinttions, but rather ſtand oppoſed to all 


thin gs tem * 


Abs hence two different Significations 
of the ſubſtantive Verb (1s) according 
as it denotes mutable, or immutable Be- 
ing. 8 


For example, if we fay, This Orange 


is ripe, (1s) meaneth, that it exifteth jo 


now at this preſent, in oppoſition to paſt 
time, when it was green, and to future 


time, when it will be rotten, 


Bur if we ſay, The Diameter of the 


Square is incommenſurable with its fide, 
we do not intend by (1s) that it is incom- 


menſurable zom, having been formerly 
commenſurable, or being to become fo 
hereafter ; on the contrary we intend that 
Perfection of Exiſtence, to which Time 


and ite Diſtinctions are utterly unknown. 


"Tis under the ſame meaning we employ 
this 
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Ch. VI. this Verb, when we ſay, TzuTHY 18, 
or, Gop 28. The oppoſition is not of a 
Time preſent to other Times, but of neceſ- 
ar Exiflence to all temporary Exiſtence 
. eobatever (c). And ſo much for Yerbs of 
Exiſtence, commonly called Verbs wo 


rive. 


Wr are now to deſcend to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, ſuch as Slacł 
and white, to write, to ſpeak, to walk, 

Kc. among which when compared and 
oppoſed to each other, one of the moſt 
eminent diſtinctions appears to be this. 
Some, by being joined to a proper Sub- 

ſtantive, 


(c) Chet enim dicimus, Deus EST, non eum dicrmus 
NUNC ESSE, ſed tantum IN SUBSTANTIA ESSE, ut 
hoc ad immutabilitatem potius ſubſlantiee, quam ad iempus 
aliquod referatur. Si autem dicimus, DIES EST, ad nul- 
lam die: ſubſtantiam pertinet, niſi tantum ad temporis con- 
ſtitutionem; hoc enim, quod ſignificat, tale efl, tanquam 
i dicamus, NUNC EST. Quare cum dicimus ESSE, ut 
ſulſtantiam defignemus, ſimpliciter EST addimus; cum 
vero ita wt aliguid præſens fi Zuiffcetur, ſecundum Tempus. 
Boeth. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 307. See alſo Plat. Ti Ms 
P. 37> 38. Edi. Serrani. 


W 
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tho otherwiſe perfect, are in this reſpect 
deficient. 


To explain by an example. When 
we ſay, Cicero eloguent, Cicero wiſe, theſe 
are imperfect Sentences, though they de- 
note a Subſtance and an Attribute. The 
reaſon is, that they want an Aſertion, 
to ſhew that ſuch Attribute appertains to 
ſuch Subſtance. We muſt therefore call 


in the help of an Aſſertion elſewhere, an 


(is) or a (was) to complete the Sentence, 


ſaying, Cicero 1s wiſe, Cicero was elo- 


quent. On the contrary, when we ſay, 
Cicero writeth, Cicero walketh, in inſtan- 


ces like theſe there is no ſuch occaſion, 


becauſe the Words (writeth) and (walk- 
eth) imply in their own Form not an At- 


tribute only, but an Aſſertion likewile. 


Hence 'tis they may be reſolved, the one 
into 1s and. Writing, the other into 1 
and Walking. 


Now 
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ſtantive make without farther help @ per- Ch VI. 
ect aſſertive Sentence; while the reſt, . 
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* 


Now all thoſe Attributives, which have 


— this complex Power of denoting both an 


Attribute and an Aſſertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
call VexBs. If we feſolve this complex 


Power into its diſtin& Parts, and take the 


Attribute alone without the Aſſertion, then 
have we PARTICIPLESs. All other Attri- 


butives, beſides the two Species before, 


are included together in the general Name 
of ADJECTIVES. 


Axp thus is it, that art Ar TRIBVU- 


TIVES are either VERBs, PARTICIPLES, 


or ADJECTIVES. 


 Brs1Dts the Diſtinctions abovemen- 


tioned, there are others, which deſerve 


notice. Some Attributes have their Eſ- 


ſence in Motion; ſuch are to walk, to His 


to ftrite, to live. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion; ſuch are to flop, to 
reſt, fo ceaſe, to die. And laſtly, others 
have it in ſubjects, which have nothing to 
BE = 0 
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do with rhe Motion or its Privation ; ch VE: 
ſuch are the Attributes of, Great and Lit 
tle, White and Black, Wiſe and Fool, 7/8 


and in a word the ſeveral Quantities, and 
Qualities of all Things. Now theſe laſt 
are ADJECTIvEs ; thoſe which denote 
Motions, or their Privation, are either 
VERBS or PARTICIPLES, 


| An this Circumſtance leads to a far- 
ther Diſtinction, which may be explain'd 
as follows. That all Motion is in Time, 
and See wherever it exiſts, implies 
| Tine as its concomitant, is evident to all 


and requires no proving. But beſides this, 


all Reſt or Privation of Motion implies Time 


kkewiſe. For how can a thing be ſaid to 


reſt or ſtop, by being in one Place for one 


Inſtant only? — ſo too is that thing, which 


moves with the greateſt velocity. + To 
ſtop therefore or reſt, is to be in one Place 
for more lan one Inſtant, that is to ſay, 


aur 2 | 


+ Thus Proclus in the Beginning of his Treatiſe 
n Motion aN 81 T0 * % © Leer 07 
ty Ty dvr rrp ov, >) r, 2 7% wipn, 


ann 


Ch.VE. * an Extenſion between two Inflants, 
and 24:5 of courſe gives us the Idea of 


TIE. As therefore Motzons and their Pri- 


vation imply Time as their Concomitant, ſo 


VxꝝꝝB3s, which denote them, come to de- 
note TIM x alſo (d). And hence the Origin 

and Uſe of TENSES, which are ſo many 
«. different Forms, afligned to each Verb, 


«© to ſhew, without altering its principal 


« Meaning, the various TIMES in, which 
« ſuch Meaning may exiſt.” Thus Scri- 


bit, Scripfit, Scripſerat, and Scribet, denote. 


all equally the Attribute, 7% Write, While 
the difference between them, is, that they 
denote Writing in different Times. 


SHOULD 


n 


(d) The antient Authors of Dialectie or Logic have 
well deſcribed this Property. The- following is part 
ppc ds. £54 To Wpoo- 


| o N, a Verb is ſomething, which fgnifies © 


of their Definition of a Verb 


Time OVER AN DP ABOVE (for ſuch is the force of the 
Propoſition, Iled5.) If it ſhould be aſked, over and 
above what ? Tt may be anſwered over and above its 
principal Signification, which is to denote ſome moving 
and energizing Attribute. See Ariſt. de Interpret c. 3 
together with his Commentators Ammonius and Boe 
this. 8 3 


NO! 


ane 


— 


Bobk TE FIA r. 57 


—4 

» ? * 

and 1 
b- 19 7 þ fy 4 

Ig 8 7 4 
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SHOULD it be aſked, whether Time it- Ch. VI. 
ſelf may not become upon occaſion the 
Verb's principal Signification ; tis anſwer= 
ed, No. And this appears, becauſe 7h? 
ſame Time may be denoted by different 
Verbs (as in the Words, writeth and ſpeak- 
th) and different Times by the ſame Verb 

| (as in the Words, writeth and wrote) nei- 
ther of which could happen, were Time 
any thing more, than a meer Concomitant. 
Add to this, that when Words denote 
Time, not collaterally, but principally, 
they ceaſe to be Verbs, and become either 

| Adjectives, or Subſtantives, Of the Ad- 
jective kind are Timely, Yearly, Dayly, 
Hourly, &c. of the Subſtantive kind are 
Time, V. ear, os Hour, &c. | 


_ & 
* -" 
* 
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Tur moſt obvious Divided of Tims is 
into Preſent, Paſt, and Future, nor is any 
Language complete, whoſe Verbs have 
not Trxses, to mark theſe Diſtinctions. 

But we may go {till farther. Time pait 
and future are both finitely extended. 
1 Hence 


— 8j— m̃ .—ß H —————— — 8 


Ch. VI. Hence tis that in univerſal Time faſt w we 
YT may aſſume many particular Times paſt, 


Lime itſelf is not exempt from theſe Dif- 


degree of Extenſion, as does every given 


Reaſon, which firſt introduced into Lan- 


but 'was neceſſary on many occaſions to 


without which it would be difficult to aſ- 
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and in aniverſal Time future, many parti- de 
cular Times future, ſome more, ſome leſs 18 
remote, and correſponding to each other ſh 
under different relations. Even preſent C] 


ferences, and as neceffarily implies fone 
Line, however minute. 
HERE then we are to ſeek for the 


guage that variety of Tenſes. It was' not 
it ſeems enough to denote zndefinitely (or 
by Aoriſts) mere Preſent, Paſt, or Future, 


define with more preciſion, what kind of 
Paſt, Preſent, or Future. And. hence 
the multiplicity. of Futures, Preterits, 
and even Preſent Tenſes, with which all 
Languages are found to abound, and 


cErtain our Ideas. 


How- 


& 
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HowEveR as the Knowledge of TENSES Ch. VI. 
depends on the Theory of Time, and this 
is a ſubject of no mean Speculation, we 
ſhall reſerve it by itſelf for the following 
Chapter. 


N 400 ; * H E R M E. 55 


Concerning Time, and Tenſes. 


CVE 7 1ME and SPACE have this in com- 
8 mon, that they are both of them by 
nature things continuous, and as ſuch they 
both of them imply Extenſion. Thus be- Wl of 
tween London and Saliſbury there is the il we 
Extenſion of Space, and between Ye/terday Ml th 
and To-morrow, the Extenſion of Time. Will af 
But in this they differ, that all the Parts of IT. 
Space exiſt at once and together, while thoſe N or 
of Time only exiſt in Tranſition or Suc- T; 
ceſſion (a). Hence then we may gain ſome IM or 
Idea of TIME, by conſidering it under the 
7 notion | 


X . 4 — 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 275. Note XIII. To which we the 
may add, what is ſaid by Ammonius oo yap 0 xpor& Py 
ACP 4p Dita, GAN 1 X%T# wore T0 NY N 
25 2 TW vibe tg Obeigerbas TO sh. Nel. Txt | 
doth not fub/5f? the whole at once, but only in a ſingle Nov il Apr 
er INSTANT ; for it hath its Exiſtence in becoming and il the 
ceaſing to be, Amm. in Predicam. p. 82. b. , 
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alſo, as far as the affections and proper- 
ties of Tranſition go, Time is different 
from Space; but as to thoſe of Exten- 
on and On they perfectly c- 
incide. | 


LeT us take, for example, ſuch a part 
c- Wi of Space, as a Line. In every given Line 
he we may aſſume any where a Point, and 
0) i therefore in every given Line there may be 

e. aſſumed infinite Points. So in every given 
of Tru we may aſſume any where a Now 
ic or Infant, and therefore in every given 
ine there may be aſſumed infinite Nos 
1e or — | | | 3 . FEY 


Fan THER ſtill-A Poi Nr is the Bound 
of every finite Line; and a Now or In- 
STANT, of every finite Time. But altho' 
they are Bounds, they are neither of them 
Parts, neither the Point of any Line, nor 
the Now or Inſtant of any Time. If this 
appear ſtrange, we may remember, that 
the Parts of an y thing extended are neceſ- 
H3 farily. 


notion of 2 tranſient Continuity. Hence C. VII. 
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C. VII. /arily extended alſo, it being eſſential to 
their character, that they ſhould meaſure 
' their Whole. But if a Point or Now were 
extended, each of them would contain 
within it ſelf 7nfinite other Points, and in- 
finite other Nous (for theſe may be aſſumed 
infinitely within the minuteſt Extenſion) 

and this, tis evident, would be abſurd and 

impoſſible. 


Le 


h- ay RE I. 


Tuxsz Aﬀertions therefore being ad- 
mitted, and both Points and Nows being 
taken as Bounds, but not as Parts (6), it will 

| follow, 


() —@avepov ors 298 ND 70 N TN 28 Ned, 
deres v0 G Se Thc Ypaugpng? & ot Vpapeiac. Ko 
vis plc duct, Tis euident that a Now or Inſtant is 
no more a part of Time, than POINTS are of a Lint. 
The Parts indeed of ang Line are two other Lines. Natur. 
Auſc. L. IV. g. 17. And not long before. & 
NT N= e- bertel: TE yep T0 Ae, % 6J. | 
Ng nl. def 20 d % 8x To. Arg. 0 d X PO NOE 4 
8 2 ; Joxer oi a tx Te N TN. A Now is no Part if 
j Time; for a Part is able to meaſure its hole, and the 
Whole is neceſſarily made up of its Parts; but TIME dal 
not appear to be made up of Nows, Ibid, c. 14. 


1 Sand oa 
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Point may be the End of one Line, and the 
Beginning of another, ſo the /ame Now or 
Inſtant may be the End of one Time, 
and the Beginning of another. Let us 
ſuppoſe for example, the Lines. AB, BC. 
5 


A C 

I fay that the Point B, is the End of the 
Line A B, and the Beginning of the Line, 
BC. In the ſame manner let us ſuppoſe 
| AB, BC to repreſent certain Times, and 
let B be a Now or Inffant. In ſach caſe 
I ay that the 1n/tant B is the End of the 
Time AB, and the Beginning of the Time, 
BC. I fay likewiſe of theſe two Times, 
that with reſpe& to the Now or Inſtant, 

WH which they include, the firſt of them is 
neceſſarily Pas TIME, as being previous 
to it; the other is neceſſarily Fu ruxx, as 
being ſubſequent. As therefore every Now 
4 "al 


follow, that in the ſame manner as the fame C. + VE 
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C. VII. or Ixs r AN always exiſts in Time, and 


Sm without being Time, is Time's Bound; the 
Bound of Completion to the Paſt, and the 


Bound of Commencement to the Future: 


from hence we may conceive its nature or 


end, which is fo be the Medium of Conti. 
nuity between the Paſt and the Future, ſo as 


to render Time, thro all its Parts, one In- 


tire and e Whole (6). 


FRoM the above Speculations, there 
follow ſome Concluſions, which may be 
perhaps called Paradoxes, till they have 
been attentively conſidered. In the firſt 
place there cannot (ſtrictly ſpeakin 80 be any 


= 


— 


oy 70 ry NT Ne £5" egi Nobiu, per . 
On cx 7 70 Md, Toy 9 80 herr. * iche 
7, 2 N . Y povs £5"iv* kN 1405 78 A weXT, 


Tz ot rer ti. A Now er Inſtant is (as was ſaid be- 


ore) the Continully or holding together. of Time; - for it 
makes Time continuous, the paſt and the future, and is in 


general its Boundary, as being the Beginning of one Time 


and the Ending of « another. Natur. Auſcult. L. IV. 


c. 19. Ewixe in this place means not Continuity, as 


ſtanding for Eætenſion, but rather that Function or Held- 


ing together, by which PO is 1mparted to other | 


things 


lm 14... © qo han} Poo 
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ſuch thing as Time preſent. For if all Time C. VII. 
be tranſient as well as continuous, it cannot 
like a Line be preſent all together, but part 

will neceſſarily be gone, and part be com- 

ing. If therefore any portion of its Con- 
tinuity were to be preſent at once, it would 

ſo far quit its tranſient nature, and be Time 

no longer. But if no Portion of its Con+ 

tinuity can be thus preſent, how can Time 
poſſibly be preſent, to which ſuch Conti- 

nuity is eſſential? 


FARTHER than this—If there be no 
ſuch thing as Time Preſent, there can be 10 
Senſation of Time by any one of the Senſes. 
For ALL SENSATION 7s of the + Preſent only, 
the Paſt being preſerved not by Senſe but by 
Memory, and the Future being anticipated 
by eee and wiſe Pore/ight. 


Bur if no Portion of Time be the ob- 


ject of 2 Senſation; farther, if the Pre- 
ſent 
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C. VII. ſent never exiſt ; if the Paſt be 30 more; 


init .the 


H E RM E 8. 


Future be not as yet; and if theſe 
are all the Parts, out of which Tims is 
compounded : how ſtrange and ſhadowy 
a Being do we find it? How nearly ap- 


proaching to a perfect Non-entity (d) ? 
Let us try however, ſince the Senſes fail 


us, if we have not Faculties of higher 
power, to ſeize this fleeting Being. 


TRE World has been likened to a va- 
riety of Things, but it appears to reſem- 
ble no one more, than ſome moving Spec- 

tacle 


[PID 


"_ »— 


| (d) Ori jaiv 8v dg I , 1 [4015 5 aH, 
tx Toy 0s Tis dv uon To peu Yap avls e, 
% EN ki: T0 ot H., 2 Au ic tx di 1dr % 
6 dxr,ẽ % d nopcoampo xporOr ovherrar 
70 d' in An ourwy ouſncipavoy, Ut di geit x 
EN WoTE dig. Dat therefore TIME exiſis not at all, 
or at leafl has but a faint and obſcure exiſtence, one may 
ſuſpect from hence. A part of it has been, and is no more; 
a part M it is coming, and is not as yet; and out of theſe 
is made that infinite Time, which is ever to be afſumed ſiill 
farther and further. Now that which is made up of no- 
thing but Non-entities, it ſhould ſeem was impaſſible ever to 
participate of Entity. Natural. Auſc. L. IV. c. 14. 
See alſo Philop. MS. Com. in Nicomach. p. 10. 
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| Book THE FIRST. 10 
tacle (ſuch as a proceſfion or a Triumph) C. VII. 
that abounds in every part with ſplendid e 
Objects, ſome of which are ſtill departing, 
as faſt as others make their appearance. 

The Senſes look on, while the fight paſles, 
perceiving as much as is :mmed:ately preſent, 
which they report with tolerable accuracy to 
the Soul's ſuperior Powers. Having done 
this, they have done their duty, being con- 


| cerned with nothing, fave what is preſent 
and inſtantaneous. But to the Memory, to 


the Imagination, and above all to the Intel- 


ect, the ſeveral Nows or Inſtants are not loſt, 


as to the Sen/es, but are preſerved and made 
Objects of ſfeady comprehenſion, howeverin 
their own nature they may be tranſitory and 
palſing. Now tis from contemplating two 
cc Or more of theſe Inſtants under one view, 


_ « together with that Interval of Continuity, 


« which ſubſiſts between them, that we 
te acquire inſenſibly the Idea of Time (e).“ 
| 4 | For 


I 
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C. VII. For example : The Sun riſes; this I re- 
member; it riſes again; this too Iremem- 
ber. Theſe Events are not 2 there 

0 1 85 1 I 


\\ \ 
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bY. TW EAN % a0 dreh urg, 2 Enel 75 
dur $7777 h GT gap 7% G ug Tos 72 lui beige. 
geen, 8 bo 7 euern 7 voz 72 NT” 5 70 AE ore, 
T0 os ü Seu, 7636 %) Taro Pop ear x PO NON. 
'Trs then we ſay there has been TIME, when we can ac- 
quire a & enſaticn of prior and ſubſequent in Motion. But 


we diſtinguiſh and ſertle tbeſe two, by conſidering one fir, 72 
then. the other, together with an interval between them dif- 
ferent from both. For as often as we conceive the Extremes 
zo be different ſrom the Mean, and the Soul talks of two 
Nows, one prior and the other ſubſequent, then *tis we ſay 
there is TIME, and this tis we. call TIME. Natural, 
Auſcult. L. IV. c. 16. Themiſtius's Comment upon 
this paſſage is to the ſame purpoſe. "Oray 9-2; 0 ves 


5 \ no As \ as { ; . 
dbafennab eis T2 Nov, 0 lle sener, ie Daw six 


To THER, Tore s Xgovey eos fuer NEV, vnd TAY doe 
Nu» eg Seller, 0:00 b Wepe r dbl 2 dr N 
Ne, ri Wocoy sgi Werexaudexc Geb, I bentidexe, 
co i orf io Y, T1916 ove 1/4105 QTMOTE = 
v ©”, Far when the Mind, remembring the Now, 
which it talled of yeſterday, talks again of another Now 
to-day, then lis it immediately has an idea of TIME, fer- 
manated by theſe tzuo News, as by two Boundaries; and 
bus is it enabled to jay, that the Quantity 1 is of fifteen, or 
of ſixtcen hours, as if it were to ſever a Cubit's length 
from an infine Line by two Points. Themiſt. Op. edit, 


Aldi, p. 45. b. 
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is ah Extenfion be tween them not how- C. VII. 
ever of Space, for we may ſuppoſe the Place — 


of riſing the ſame, or at leaſt to exhibit no 
ſenſible difference. Yet ſtill we recognize 
ſome Extenſion between them. Now what 
is this Extenſion, but a natural Day? And 
what is that, but pure Tine? Tis after the 
ſame manner, by recognizing two new 
Moons, and the Extenſion between theſe: 
two vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenſion 
between theſe ; that we gain Ideas of other 


Times, ſuch as Months and Years,which are 


all ſo many Intervals, deſcribed as above ; 
that is to ſay, paſſing Intervals of Continuity 
between two Inſtants viewed together. 


AnD thus 'tis THE MIND acquites the 
Idea of Time. But this Time it muſt be 
remembred is PasT TIME ONLY, which 
is always the t Species, that occurs to 
the human Intellect. How then do we 
acquire the Idea of TIME FuTurz? The 
anſwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation. 
Should it be demanded till farther, 4nd 


what is Anticipation? We anſwer, that in 


2 this 
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C. VII. this caſe tis a kind of reaſoning by analogy 

from ſimilar to ſimilar ; from Succeſſions 
of Events, that are paſt already, to ſimilar 
Succeſſions, that are preſumed hereafter. 
For example: I obſerve as far back as my 
memory can carry me, how every day has 
been ſucceeded by a night; that night, by 
another day; that day, by another night; 
and ſo downwards in order to the Day that 
isnow. Hence then I anticipate a fimilar 
Succeſſion from the preſent Day, and thus 
gain the Idea of Days and Nights in futu- 
rity. After the ſame manner, by attending 

to the periodical Returns of New and Full 

Moons; of Springs, Summers, Autumns 
and Winters, all of which in Time paſt I 
find never to have failed, I axticipate a 
like orderly and diverfified Succeſſion, which 
makes Months, and Scaſons, and Years, 
in Toons future. | 


Wr go farther than this, and not only 
thus anticipate in theſe natural Periods, but 
even in matters of human and civil concern. 
* For e * obſerved in — 


paſt 


* f * 
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pal a how Health had ſucceeded C. VII. 
to Exerciſe, and Sickneſs to Sloth; we anW 2 


ticipate future Health to thoſe, who, being 
now ſickly, uſe exerciſe ; and future Sick- 
neſs to thoſe, who, being now healthy, are 
ſlothful. Tis a variety of ſuch obſerva- 
tions, all reſpecting one ſubject, which when 


ſyſtematized by juſt reaſoning, and made 


habitual by due practice, form the charac- 
ter of a Maſter-Artiſt, or Man of practical 
Wiſdom. If they reſpect the human Body 
(as above) they form the Phyſician; if mat- 
ters military, the General ; if matters na- 
tional, the Stateſman ; if matters of private 
life, the Moraliſt; and the fame in other 


Subjects. All theſe ſeveral Characters in 


their reſpective ways may be ſaid to poſſeſs 
a kind of prophetic diſcernment, which not 
only preſents them the barren proſpect of 
Futurity (a proſpect not hid from the mean- 
eſt of Men) but ſhews withal thoſe Events, 
which are likely to attend it, and thus en- 
ables them to act with ſuperior certainty 
and rectitude. And hence it is, that (if we 
except thoſe, who have had diviner aſſiſt- 
"i ances) 
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pron; Hes the beje Prophet,” who 3 
well 1 2 e 
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80 Milton. 
| Till old E xperience h attain "og 
To ſomething like Prophetic Strain.” * 
Et facile exiſtimari poteſt, P rudentiam eſſe 3 
modo Divinationem. 
Corn. Nep. in Vit. Attici 
There is nothing appears ſo clearly an object of the 
MIND or INTELLECT ONLY, as the Future does, finte 
we can find no place for its exiſtence any where elle. 


Not but the ſame, if we conſider, is equally true of the 


Pa. For tho' it may have once had another kind of 
being, when (according to common Phraſe) it aliual) 
was, yet was it then ſomething Preſent,” and not ſome- 
thing Paßt. As Paſt, it has no exiſtence but in THE 
MIND or MEmory, fince had it in fact any other, i 

1 could not properly be called Paſt. Twas this i mee 
| connection between TIME, and the Soul, that made 
fome Philoſophers doubt, whether if there vas no Soul, 
there could be any Time, fince Time N to have its 

Rig in no other Fon [Toregov 98 tun dens 16; 5 

en ay 0 X.£0v0ry, ,a e &v Tic, x. r. A Natur. 

Auſcult. L. IV. c. 20. Them! ius, who be dente 

the above paſſage, expreſſes himſelf more poſitively. 
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C. II. ances) we may juſtly ſay, as was ſaid of old, 
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Fugue 3 7 den 0 it pr -C VII. 
pears, | that Knowledge of * the Future — 
comes from Knowledge of the Paſt z as 
does Knowledge of the Paſt from Know- 
ledge of the Pręſaut, ſo that their Order 
to us Is thay of PRESENT, ae and 
Tuq hne V7 6 - * . 85 e © 

Or theſe Spesen of e that of 
the Preſent is the loweſt, not only as fir}? in 
perception, but as far the more extenſive, 
being neceſſarily common to all anima / Be- 
ings, and reaching even to Zoophytes, as 
far as they poſſeſs Senſation. Knowledge 
of She Paſt comes next, which is ſuperior 
to the farmer, as being confined to thoſe 
Animals, that have Memory as well as 


| —— > ; 8 1 a, 
As %- - K FRI . — "= * _ - — — an hs = 
. ET eh. do. - en 


Senſer, Kon ladge-v wo the Future comes i 
5 laſt, [ 
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COTS; urs Sbpd Nc ure beg Ei, Oave:ov 07 o Ay 4 
Xpovog ein,” 4¹ dong uyn;, Them, p. 48, Edit, 
Aldi. Vid. etiam ejuſd. Comm. in Lib. de An. p. 94. 
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5 A C. VII. laſt, as being derived From the 255 two, 
e * and which is for that reaſon the moſt ex- 


pg _= 3* cellent as well as the moſt rare, ſince Na. 
ture in her ſuperadditions riſes from worſe 
always to better, and is never found to f 
ſink from better down to worſe 6 t 
1 
AND now having en how we ein 
the Knowledge of Time paſt, and Tim: 
future; which is firſt in perception, which 
firſt in dignity ; which more common, 
which more rare; let us compare them 
both to the preſent Now or Inſtant, and Ml ” 
examine what relations they ———_ to- Ir 
Wes it. A 
| In the FI place there may be Time by 
both paſt and future, in which the pre- bo 
ſont Now has no exiſtence, as for example ab 
| in Yeſterday, and To-morrow. © th 
bo mi 
| AGAIN, ö 
— — kVöMW— | w 


* See below, Note (r) of this Chapter. 
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LT 
Acain, the W Now n may „oer has c. vn. 
long to Time of either ſort, as to be the e 
End of the paſt, and tbe Beginning of the 
future; but it cannot be included within 


the limits of either. For if it were poſſible, 
let us ſuppoſe C the preſent Now included 


within the limits of the 700 Time AD. 
In ſuch caſe C D, part of the paſt Time 
AD, will be ſubſequent to C the preſent 
Now, and ſo of courſe be future. But 
by the Hypotheſis it is pg, and fo will be 
both Paſt and Future at once, which is 
abſurd. In the ſame manner we prove 
that C cannot be included within the li- 
mits of a future Time, ſuch as BE, 


WI AT then ſhall we ſay of ſuch Timer, 
as 765 Day, this Month, Bis Year, this 
Lo * ,- . 
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vil. Century, all which include within them 
1 the preſent Now? They cannot be paſt 


1 


Nimes or future, from what has been 
proved; and preſent Time has. 10 exiſtence, 


as has been proved lik giviſe *. Or ſhall 
we allow them to be preſent, from the 
preſent. Now, which exiſts within them ; 
ſo that from the Preſence of rhat we call 
theſe alſo preſent, tho! the ſhorteſt among 


them has infinite parts always abſent ? If 


ſo, and in conformity to cuſtom-we allow 


ſuch Times preſent, as preſent Days, Months, 
Years, and Centuries, each muſt of neceſ- 


ſity be a compound of the Paſt and the ba uture, 
divided from each other by ſome: preſent 
Noworlnitant, and jointlycalled Pxrerur, 
while that Now remains within them. Let us 


>” for example the Time XY, which 
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. Boon vu rss. oO. m7 | 
let us call a Day, or a Century 3 and: let C. VII. 
the preſent Now or Inſtant exiſt at A. — 
I fay, in as much as A exiſts within 
X that therefore XA is Time paſt, 

: and AY Time future, and the whole 

: * AY, Time preſent. The ſame Wl 
holds, if we ſuppoſe the preſent Now to 48 
exiſt at B. or C, or D, or E, or any i 
where before V. When the preſent Now 

exiſts at Y, then i is the whole XY Time 

paſt, and ſill more ſo, when the Now ; 

gets to g, or onwards. In like manner 5 
before the Preſent Now entered X, as - 
for example when it was at . then was _ 
the whole X Y Time future; 'twas the » —_ 
fame, when the preſent Now was at ——_— 
X. When it had paſt that, then XY 
became Time preſent. And thus tis that 
TiME is PRESENT, While paſſing, in its 
PRESENT Now or INSTANT. *Tis the 
ſame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere paſſing over a Plane, and being 
for that reaſon preſent to it, is only pre- 
ſent to, chat Plane in @ ſingle Point at ance, 
I +: while 


wry * 
x 
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+ VII, while during the whole bebe ity ; 
; og Fates abſent are 1 15 (8) | | 
Ne: | | | - 
; * Px oN what has been faid, we may 
. : 
8 perecive that ALL TE; of every Aeno- 
I of | mination, 2 
go . = © 
5 * 1 


. (8) Pr Ac, according to the antients, was either 
miediate, or immediate. I am (for example) in Europe, 
becauſe I am in England; in England, becauſe in Wili. n 
3 fhire; in Wilthire, becauſe in Saliſbury; in Saliſbury, J 
Te becauſe in my own houſe 5 in my own houſe, becauſe in | 
my ſtudy. Thus far MEDIATE PLACE. And what is 
my IMME DATE PLACE? 'Tis the internal Bound a 
db. bat containing Body ( whatever it be) which co- intides 8 
with the external Bound of my wn 2 Tz arag c- 


7 oth — 
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105 Wipas, xa) 0 Wepie el ro we HH Now as al 
this' immediate Place is included within the limits of all cl 
the former Places, tis from this relation that thoſe me- | 85 
diate Places alſo are called each of them my Place, tho Kt 
the leaſt among them ſo far exceed my magnitude. To N. 


apply this to Time. The Preſent Century is preſent in cu. 
the preſent Tear; that, in the preſent Month; that, in Wl N 
the preſent Day ; that, in the preſent Hour ; that, in the for 


preſent Minute, Tis thus by eircumſcription within * 
circumſcription that we arrive at THAT REAL ANP Fu 
INDIVISIBLE INSTANT, which by being itſelf the ue * 


Effence 1 Preſents difufes PRESE NCE be A 4 
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Time, even though'i it be a Time preſent, it 
muſt needs have a Beginning, a Middle, 


6d, an "End. er ſo e for Tims. y 


5 


* 


11 


nomination, is divifible and extended. But C. vi 1. 


if ſo, then whenever we ſuppoſe a de finite © 8 


. # » 7 
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"New * Bk e Doarineof Tris, 7 
we propoſe by way e 'of Hypotheſis the fol- 


lowing. Theorie, of Trusts. 
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Tus Tard are euſed' to ah Preſent, 5 


Paſt,” and FE Len re Tings, either indefinitely 
* LIE 36 with- 
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al, « avi the n of Times, which. are. found ta in- 
dude it within their reſpectivr limits. Ni cepharus Blem- © 
mides ny much to the ſame purpoſe. Eresde &v | 


Xpoves _ tw o i Lx webbi % rc xv 
NTN· x ug, ix WihpeAnauberos » 0 HNA 
cure dg, 20 Oe 1 ago, To xveiwe N TN yethvizow, 
NT N Asyoperes dss. PRESENT TIME there- 


fore is that which adjojins jo the REAL Now or IngTANT 


on either fide, being a limited Time made up of Paſt and 


Future, and from its vicinity to that REAL Now ſaid to 


be Now: -alſo itſelf. "Emil, Quouens Ke. 0. See alſo 


aril. Phyle. L. v. &6 Ke. n os 
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; Ty SES, an Aoriſt of the Preſent, an 

Aoriſt of the Paſt, and an Aoriſt of the 
F uture. If Anitely, then have ve three 

Tenſes to mark the Beginning. of theſe 

three Times; three, to denote their Aid. 

Ales ; and three to denote their Endrs, in 

a Nix, . 5 


Tur PO ar of theſe Tenſes we 
call the Inceptive Preſent, the Inceptive 
Paſt, and the Inceptive Future. The 
three next, the Middle Preſent, the Mid- 
dle Paſt, and the Middle Future. And 
the three laſt, the Completive Preſent, 
the Completive Paſt, 94 che e 

Fairer | An 6 
A thus tis, that the Texebei in "dei 
natural Number e to be TWELVE; 
bree 
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15s to denote Time .abſolute, and nine to 0. VI.. 
e 8 it under its reſpettive W Laan 5 e 177 
enen, 

Aoriſt of the Preſent. r A 
Hons Seribo. - I write. ä 
n 4 4 Aoriſt 5 the Paſt. RL . 7 5 q, | 
e  Eypeis Seripfi. 1 wrote. 5 5 e nts, I 
e . Aoriſt of the Foto. Po 1 


e | "Toda, Seribom. en FN 


k 44 3 2 Sh r 
"Tucepthe Preſent. * : 
Mh pape. Seripturus Jum. I am 
going to write. 9 8 Li F . 
Middle or extended Preſent!" | . 
rat veau. Seribo or eren 
len. 1 am writing. 
_ Completive Preſent. : 
: rerege. | Sa, I have written, 
SON A Paſt | 
x FH 7 | pepe. Seripratus | eram. 1 | 
; was e o | 
2 ED | Middle | 
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0. vn. $ Middle or Seed Paſt,” 
5 yes or Grulganey LY Seribeban | 
7 Un EE 1 was writing. N 
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egit yeypeepu. Seripfero. I ſhall BY ; 
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1 i is not to be expected 155 — "bobs 


Hypotheſis ſhould be juſtified through all 


| ae in every language. It fares with 
| Tenſes, 


wilt lo Res — rr — 7 it iis... 5 — Aah6 anllitse- 
- n — — — y 


* 4 8 c * 
Boer Tus Finer. "I 123 on 1 


1 as with other Affections af Speech; C. VII. 
be the Language upon the Whole ever ſo e 
perfect, much muſt be left, in deſiance of | 7 55 F 72 


all Analogy, to the harſh laws of mere 1 8 
Aude and Chance. JE F 
4 3 | 9 6 71 

Ir mey not However by improper Ws . 


inquire, what traces may be diſcovered in 
favour of this Syſtem, either in Languages 
themſelyes, or in thoſe authors who have 
written upon this part of Grammar, or NY 


laſtly. in on nature and yeajon of f thiogs: 4 
In hb rt * as acne ori N 
1 are uſually by Grammarians referred 70 „˖ö;ð— 


f Paſt; ſuch are h, I went; mec, I. fell, 
&. We ſeldom hear of them in the Fu- 
ture, and more rarely ſtill in the Preſent. 
Yet it ſeems agreeable to reaſon, that „ 


wherever Time is fgniſtd without any far- i 
| ther circumſcription, than that of Simple f 4 
| preſent paſt or future, the T * is AN 4 
| 9 : „„ 
. - 


- * 
= , 
- a * 
* 12 — 
— OO SY — ñ—— — — — 
* " 


= 15 9 5 LAT "4s * TREE. S "SCN WES 85 
p 2 ; N ds 8 * 0 = WE * a 
J 1 4 i a : 35 : > of hs 
. * | i 1 a 44 * 471 FE 45 a 
* 8 2 ; 
Ka evi. ; Tavs Abe, Ren, a 
8 * 22 of pita creatures WALK the 
. . earl 1 eee wo 
* „ 5 


. dee, both whes? We. - wake, 10 wh 
n, F. L. IV. 257. 


3 Here the Verb (warn) means not that 
they were walkin g at that mſtant only, 
when Adam ſpake, but aopicus indefinitely, 
take any inſtant whatever. So when the 
fame Author calls ee, 


FEY only Foil, that x WALKS 
8 2 _— 70 God alone, | 


the Verb (Walks) hath the like aer ira 
or indefinite application.” The ſame may be 
ſaid in general of all Sentences of the Gno- 
mologic kind, fuch ” WH | 


. 


p 

Ad —— PROPERAT, cito qui 
> ad - nif cum norirur, nil. eee | 
- FACIT, Se. „ ˖ 
5 1 1 


1 * SD. ; f 4 ; ; ' I 7 2 | the; 7 _ 
p 8 2 s - . WW. l * 4 833 
l 3 F © 20S $4 # oat : — ; 6a” x 
\ =_ 7 g * We ; * $ ; 
B o. 0 K THF FIS . 125 
; A k . . 


ALL - cheſs Tenſes are oma derer: Ci v. 
or THE! PRESENT, a d E 1 


| Gnomologic Sentences - 4 the ſame 
manner make likewiſe Aon *r THR 


FUTURE. | "76 SES 8 IX ah - TEE 

To ub! ApurT TAS in e, formidine 
Pens. 33 Hor. 

n 8 n 3 


80 too Legiſlative Sehens Thou SHALT 
not fill, Thou sHAL T nor fleal, &c. for this 
means no one particular future Time, but 
is A prohibition extended — to 


1 * 
| . of Time fature 0 |. \ 
; 2 * = 0. 
8 Y * So —_ Ls 0 75 
% * * Fes $4 ©. # * £A 
# + 4% # * 'S 1 4 £ 
* 8 . 
© F 4 * 9 * 45 F%-S 
: 4 wt a 5d * 4 „1. 
3 1 . og rs 2 82 
i rr WS - err 
" - 


(6 The Latin Song appears to be more than or- 
dinarily deficient, as to the article of ori/?s. It has no 
peculiar Form even for an Aoriß of the Paſt, and there- 
fore (as Priſcian tells us) the Præteritum is forced to do 
the double duty both of that Aoriſ, and of the perfecs 
Projents its . in e intances _ to 

„ :441 de 


* > 5 © " 
Pts „ 4 
t 4 1 4 F E 8 
£ N * 4 . 
7 — * n 
5 H 5 E R 4 
4 : ! , 
5 A . * 
* 0 


4 


0. vn. WI pal gon —X to rug IN KCBP- 


TIVE Mak aa, Cs IC CIO: 
Tuxer * found in part ſupplied 
(like many other Tenſes) by V erbs au- 
xiliar. ME AAN ypapur. Seripturus sx. 
I am GoinG fe write, But the Latins go 
farther, and have a Species of Verbs; de- 
rived from others, which do the duty of 
theſe Tenſes, and are themſelves for that 
reaſon called Inchoatives or  Tnceptives. 
Thus from Calo, I am warm, comes Ca- 
leſeo, I begin to grow warm; from T; umeo, 
1 fivell, comes Tumeſco, I begin to favell. 
Theſe Inchoative Verbs are ſo peculiarly 
appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 
that they are defective as to all Tenſes, 
which . it in its * and 
there- 


* 


— — — oa D——————_—_ 
be inf from che Context. Thus 't is Ty FECT 
means (= the ſame author informs us) both weroina 
and :roinga, I have done it, and I did it; vIDI both 
_— and d, I have juft ſeen it, and, 1 ſaw it once, 
. U ram. L. VIII. p- 814, 838. Edit. Putſch, 


wy 


P 


# 4 * . 
* 


6 1 * FI . 


erste have either Perfectum, Plus C. vil. 


quam - perfectum, or Perfect Future. There e 5 


» 


is likewiſe a ſpecies of Verbs called in Greek 
'Eqeraa, in Latin Defiderativa, the Dęfi- 
deratives or Meditatives, which if they are 
not ſtrictly Inceptives, yet both in Greek 
and Latin have a near affinity with them. 
Such are Toxepnyreic, Bellaturio, I have a 
defire to. make war; [(Opwoeiu, Efurio, I & 4 


long to eat (i). And fo much for Tur 
err rivr Tzxsks. ee 


Tax two laſt * of Tenſes which re- 


main, are thoſe we called (4) Tux MippLe 
FRM SES (wh ich expreſs Time as extended 


and 


——_ 


(5) As all Beginnings have reference to what is ſu- 
ture, hence we ſee how properly theſe Verbs are formed, 
the Greek ones from a future Verb, the Latin from a 


future Participle. From woneuniow and Gbr come 


WoXepunotia and Hege; from Bellaturus and Eſurus 


eome Bellaturio and Efurie See Macrabius, p. 6971. 
Ed. Var. & rd vt U v0 a PEAAESE IONTA 
$79inqms ved. Plato in Phædone. 


(4) Care muſt be taken not to confound theſe middle 


Tenſes, with the Tenſes of thoſe Verbs, which bear 


the ſame name among Grammarians. 10 


6. 


HBRMES,. 


©: VIE. andpiiegtand the PRE or Comes E- 
| 5 IX, by hich oſs ifs Completion A 


1 
3 
* 
* 


8 Ne ow "= theſe the Authartijes. are 
77 many. They have been geknowledged 
| already in the ingenious Accidenee of 
1 Mr. Hoaaly, and explained and confirmed 
. by Dr. Samuel Clarke, i in his rational Edition 
4 of Homer's Iliad. N ay, long before cither 


of theſe, we find the fame Scheme in Sca+ Typ 
liger, and by him (1) aſcribed to + Gro» ul 
cinus, as its Author. The learned Gaza T2 
FY 1.00 and 

| Me : een 

- op Es 1 percipimus N aches adn Ten- wap 
pora diviſiſſe, ſed minus commadb. Tria enim tonflituit, bleti 
ut nos, ſed que bifariam ſecat, Perfectum & Imperfettum : (7 
fic, Præteritum imper fectum, Amabam ; Preteritum per- txt 

, fedtum, Amaveram. Redit ſant, Et Preſens impei fec- = 
tum, Amo. Refte hactinus; continuat enim amorem, ne- uf 
que 'abſolvit. At Præſens perfectum, Amavi: quis bu 10 
dicat ?— De Futuro autem ut non male ſentit, ita controver- ſuad 
ſum t. F. uturum, inguit, imperfectum, Amabo: Perfte- of t 
tum, Amavero. Non malt, inguam * fignificat enim Ama- whi 
vero, amorem futurum & abſolutum iri; Amabo perfec- aſſo! 
 tionem nullam indicat. De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 113. inc 
+ His Name was William Grocin, an Engliſhman, bec⸗ 
contemporary with Eraſmus, and celebrated for his Hen 
Learning. He went to Flrence to ſtudy under Landin, ting 


A 4 and was Profeſſor at Oxford, Spec. Lit. Flor. p. 205. 


Box TA Fin. 


(who was himfelf > Greek, and one of the C. I 


ableſt reſtorers of that language in the 
weſtern world) characterizes the Tenſes 
in nearly the ſame manner (1). What 


eee. hinzs, is n conſonant (n). 
Oey OE | | * ee 


r wY 9 * * 
3 14 a Don — — 


— - 
(00 The Pazaryr Te NSE (as this yrs infoftins 
us in his excellent Grammat) denotes To tua pevov 5 
Aren lg, that which is now inſlant and incomplete; THE 
PERFECTUM, 10 n aged mus dpri, 2 lens 134 
aro, that which is now immediately paſt, and is the 
| Completion of the Preſent ; THE IMPERFECTUM, 70 
T2px)e| opuevoy 9 areAkg Tz WAX ne, the extended 
and incomplete fart of the Paſt ; and THE: PLuSQP4 Al- 
PERFECTUM, To TageAnAubos WANG, Y kurt TY 
T2) 0x21 perve, that which is paſt long ago, and is the com- ; 
pletion of the præteritum. Gram. L. IV. e 
(n) Evrebhen os vnde faba 9 Bs vfl g 
rENνj Thuciyes 0 apart T1 ve u VET av 
Hence we art "perſuaded that the Perfeftum doth not fg. 
nfy the completion of the Paſt, but PRESENT Cour E- | 
TION. Apollon. L. III. c. 6. The Reaſon, which per- 
ſuaded him to this opinion, was the application and uſe 
of the Particle dy, of which he was then treating, and 
which, as it denoted Potentiality or Contingence, would 
aſſort (he ſays) with any of the paſſing, extended, and 
incomplete Tenſes, but never with this PERFECTUM, 
becauſe this implied ſuchia' complete and indefeafible ex- 
ence, as never to by qualified! into the nature of a Cen- 


tingent, | PT OP 


13⁰ H E RME S. 
un. Prifcien too adyances the fame Doctrine 
from the Stoics, whoſe authority we eſſeem 
greater than all the reſt, not only from the Ml fe. 
more early age when they lived, but from 
their ſuperior {kill in Philoſophy, and their I H 
- peculiar attachment to Dialectic, which 90 
naturally led them to great hong, in 
thoſe Grammatical Spect ul ations . 


Ber oRE vi 

. 3 2 n 1 ve 

(e) By theſe Philofophers the vulgar preſent Tenſe wa i ve 

called THE IMPERFECT PRESENT, and the vugo 

Preteritum, THE PERFECT PRESENT, than which 

nothing can be more conſonant to the ſyſtem that we 

favour. But let us hear Priſcian, from whom we lean 
| theſe facts. PR s ENS TEMPUS proprie dicitur, ciji 

pars jam præteriit, pars fufura gi. Cum enim Tempus 
Auvii more, inflabili uolvatur curſu, vis punctum habet 
Poreſt in præſenti, hoc ęſt, in inſtanti. Maxima igitur pan 

ejus (ient dium eft) vel præteriit vel fatura eft, —Uni 

' STOICI jure HOC TEMPUS. PRESENTS eftam IMPER- 
' FECTUM vocabam (ut dictum eft ) eo quad prior «jus par, 
que præteriit, tranſacia oft, deft autem ſequens, id 95 

Futura. Utiß in medis uerſu dicam, ſeribo verſum, pre 

ore ejus parte feripta,. cut adbuc deeft extrema pars, pra. 

ſenti utor verbo, dicends, ſeribo verſum: fed In PER TEC. pa 

TUM eft, quad deef! adbuc verſui, quod feribatur——b 


- godem igitur Præſenti naſcitur etiam Per fectum. Si enin FP 
ad finem perveniat inceptums flatim utimur PRETERITORY , 
PERFECTO ; continuo enim, ſcripto ad finem verſu, di FD 


ſeripſi verſum.— And er ſpeaking of the Lali 
„ 


ͤ ˙ . ß —— 
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; _ 


m BeroRE we conclude, we ſhall add a C. VII. 

he few miſcellaneous obſervations, which * 

m Wl will be more eaſily intelligible from the 

al Hypotheſis here advanced, and ſerve withal 

ch to confirm its truth. : | 


AnD firſt the Latins uſed their Præte- 
rr BY rim Perfectum in ſome inſtances after a p 
very peculiar manner, fo as to imply the | 
wi very reverſe of the Verb in its natural fig- 
nification. Thus, Vix1iT, ſignified, Is 
wi DEAD; Fur, ſignified, Now Is NOT, 18 
a vo More. Twas in this ſenſe that Cicero 


1710 

a addreſſed the People of Rome, when he 

ba had put to death the leaders in the Cata- : 
par "oy : : | 

MM Laarian Conſpiracy. ; He appeared in the 

12 K 2 | Forum, 

Jari ; 94 5 ' Fo 

7, Proms 8 


Der fadum, he an, — lem quod Rowani 5 . 
55 PRETERITO PERFECTO non ſolum in re mods completa 4 
ur, (in quo vim habet ejus, qui apud Græcos wœpa- 

xciuevg Vocatur, quem STOICI TE AE ION ENExX- 

% rar A aminaverunt) ſed etiam pra Abęig accipitur, 


l Ke. Lib. VIII. p. 812, 813, $14. : 


e 
* 4 2 2 
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5 VII. Forum, and cried out with a four voice 


Wi " VIXERUNT. | So Virgil, 


— || Furnus Troes, FUIT Ions & 
| ingens 


Gloria Dardanidum- 


An. II. 
And 


[ ; 4 * 


* So among the Romans, when in a Cauſe all the 
| Pleaders had ſpoken, the Cryer uſed to proclaim, Dix- 
| | ERUNT, i. e. they have done * Aſcon. Pæd. in 


| Verr. II. | # 
| | So Tibullus OE" of certain Prodigies and evil 
| Omens. 


Haæc fuerint als Sed tu, jam mitis, Apolls, 


Prodigia endomutts merge ſub equoribus. ar 

+ Eleg. II. 5. . 19. H 

Let theſe Events HAVE BEEN in days of old ;—by Im- - 
plication therefore—But HENCEFORTH let them be nt | 
more. OI C0 
So Eneas in Virgil 3 Phœbus. H. 
Hac Trojana tenus fuerit fortuna ſecuta. ſal 


| Let Trojan Fortune (that is, adverſe, like that of Trey, M 
and its Inhabitants,) HAVE /o far FOLLOWED us. By 
Implication therefore, But let it follow ws no farther, 

Here let it end, Hic ſit — as Servius well obſerves KEE 
in the Place. | , 


In ͤ which Inſtances, by 3 way, mark not only the 
Force of the Tenſe, but of the Mood, the PRECATIVE 
or IMPERATIVE, not in the Future but in the PAsr. 


See p. 154, 1555 156. 


ce, 
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And again, 
Locus Ardea guondam 


F Dictus avis, & nunc ee manet 


Ar dea nomen, 


15 Sed fortuna FULIT —— En. VII. 


Tus reaſon of theſe Significations is de- 
rived from THE COMPLETIVE POWER of 


the Tenſe here mentioned. We ſee that 


the periods of Nature, and of human af- 
fairs are maintained by the reciprocal ſuc- 
ceſſion of Contraries. Tis thus with Calm 
and Tempeſt; with Day and Night; 
with Proſperity and Adverſity; with Glory 
and Ignominy; with Life and Death. 


Hence then, in the inſtances above, the 


completion of one contrary is put for the 


commencement of the other, and to ſay, 


HATH LIVED, or, HATH BEEN, has the 
ſame meaning with, 1s DEAD, or, 1s No 
MORE, 
SF: 


5 


— 


* Certus in boſpitibus non eſt amor; errat, ut ipfi : 


Cumque nihil ſperes firmius eſſe, FUIT. 
Epiſt. Ovid. Helen. Paridi. y. 190. 


"8 erimus, ſeu nos Fata FUISSE volent. 
Tibull. III. 5. 32, 


IJ 


C. VII. 
YER 
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E | {CVA 2s is „„ in * Virgil, chat he 
3 frequently j joins in the ſame Sentence thi; 
complete and perfect Preſent with the ex- 
tended and paſſing Preſent ; which proves 
that he conſidered the two, as belonging 
to the ſame Species of Time, and there- 
fore naturally formed to co-incide with 
each S | 


Titi j Jam 8 contrahit ardens 
S car piu, & cel Je plus parte reliquit. 
. 


Terra tremit; fugere Rr G. J. 

Preſertim fi tempeſtas a vertice fybvis 

Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia 
ventus. 88 Il. 


a noto citius, volucrigue ſagittd, 
Ad terram fugit, & portu ſe condidit 

alto. : An. V. 
Is 


—— 
* 


——_— 


» See alſo Spenſer”'s Fairy Drem, B. L C. 3. St. 19. 
C. 3. St. 39. C. 8. St. 9. | 


He hath his Shield redeem'd, 
| And forth his Sword he draws. 
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In the Game manner he joins the ſame C. vn. 
two modifications of Time in the Paſt, that WO 


hi 

» is to ſay, the complete and perfect Paſt with 5 
_ the extended and paſſing. as bs 5 
ng ——lnruerant Danai, & tectum omne 

e- — En. II. 


Tri ris imbris torti radix, fris 5 aquoſee 
Addideran t, rutuli tris Enis, 8 alitis 


ns n aufiri MY ein ee 

+ | Pulgores nunc terri rificar ſmitumque ne- 

e ee | 
Miſcebant operi, * ue Ae e 

| | iras (p). En. VIII. | 


00 5 The 8 10 Vi "Lil may be 79 hos in 
rendering one or two of the above paſſages i into Eng- 


liſh. | 
— Tbs jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios, & cœli Jufts plus parte reliquit. 
For thee the Scorpion 1s NOW CONTRACTING his claws, 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT thee more than a juſ? por- 
tion of Heaven. The Poet, from a high ſtrain of poetic 
adulation, ſuppoſes the Scorpion ſo deſirous of admitting 
Auguſtus among the heavenly ſigns, that though he has 


al ads made him more than room enough, yet he Hill 
| > K * - con- 


| [ 4 - 
map r L - * * 5 > 6 - —— 
% Fr . * 4; 7 . _—_— . RR _ > ING — — 3 5 
1 a . TI” 5 N. * * 1 W - F 8 . — . - 
.S. n 1 $5 5 * — 22 0. " - C N. > 
ag ai, ep k ir Te To, OT. n 9 1 , 2 « q b g 
= bh r 3 .- RENTS 2 — — — ** 8 a Sy Lb ol > * > Ck » . * Sq. - * 
r > 
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C. . As to the IAP ERTEC TUM, it 1 is ſome- 


times employed to denote what is 2 
and cuſtomary. Thus ſurgebat and /cribe- 
bat ſignify not only, be was rifing, he 
was writing, but upon occaſion they ſig- 
nify, he vstD to riſe, be USED to write. 
The reaſon of this is, that whatever is 
cuſtomary, muſt be ſomething which has 
been frequently repeated. But what has been 
frequently repeated, muſt needs require an 
Extenfion'sf Time pajt, and thus we fall in- 
ſenſibly: into he's Tine SE hers mentioned. 


Ac, 


continues to be making him more. Here then we have 
two Acts, one perfect, the other pending, and hence the 
Uſe of the two different Tenſes. Some editions read 
relinguit; but reliquit has the authority wh 5 celebrated 
Medicean manuſcript. \ | 


Illa noto citius, volucrigue ſagittd, _ 
Ad terram fugit, & portu je condidit altg. 


Dye. ſbip, quicker than the wind, or a ſwift arrow, CON- 


TINUES FLYING f land, and is HID within the lofty 
harbour. We may ſuppoſe this Harbour, (like many 


others) to have been ſurrounded with high Land. 


Hence the Veſſel, immediately on entering it, was com- 
ä buch hid from thoſe HOO, who had gone out to 


* 
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| AGAIN, we. are told by Pliny (whoſe C. VIL 
authority likewiſe is confirmed by many — 


Gems and Marbles ſtill extant) that the 


ancient Painters and Sculptors, when they 


fixed their names to their works, did it 


pendents titula, in a ſuſpen/ive kind of In- 
fſeription, and employed for that purpoſe 


the Tenſe here mentioned. "Twas Arte- 
Mn bmi, Apelles faciebat, Io . | 


eros, Polycletus faciebat, and never EToiyoe 
or fecit. By this they imagined that they 
avoided the ſhew of arrogance, and had i in 
caſe of cenſure an apology (as it were) pre- 
pared, ſince it appeared from the work it- 


ſelf, that it aß once indeed in hand, but no 


pretenſion that it was ever finiſhed (q). 
Ir 


i. 


wards the ſhore within. 


——Inruerant Danai, & teftum omne tenebant. 


The Greeks HAD ENTERED, and WERE THEN POSSES- | 


SING the whole Houſe ; as much as to ſay, they had en- 


tered, and that wgs over, but their Poſſeſſion continued till. 


(2) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. I. The firſt Printers (who 
were moſt of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of 
2 | a 2 ; the 


ſee the Ship-n race, 1 5 yet might 22 continue fouling 8 
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70 


C. VII. Ir is remarkable that the very manner, 
in uvhich the Latins derive theſe Tenſes 2 
from one another, ſhews a plain reference 
to the Syſtem here advanced. From 7h: 
pafſing Preſent come the paſſing Paſt, and 
Future. Scribo, Scribebam, Scribam. From 
the perfect Preſent come the perfect Paſt, 
and Future. Scripſ, Scripſeram, Scrip- 
ſero. And ſo in all inſtances, even where 
the Verbs are irregular, as from Fero come 
Ferebam and Feram; from 7. uli come Tu- 

teram and Tulero. 


c 


Wr ſhall conclude by obſerving, Aha - 

the Ox DER of the Tenſes, as they ſtand | 

ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 

fortuitous Order, but is conſonant to our | 

Perceptions, in the recognition of Time, | 

according to what we have explained al- 
ready 


n # 4+ was «6 £ * 0 1 > 
wo wk. _—_— 


_—_— 


the antient Artiſts uſed the fame Tenſe. Excudebat H. 

Stephanus. Excudebat Guil. Morelins, Abſolvebat Joan. 
Benenatus, which has been followed by Dr. us uh in bt 
your valuable edition of Demaſihenet. 


les 


—" D K 2 
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ready (7). Hence it is, that the Preſent C. Vll. 
Tenſe ſtands firſt ; then the Paſt T, _ 1 
and laſtly the Future. 


AND now, king ſeen what authorities 
there are for Aoriſts, or thoſe Tenſes, 
which denote Time indefinitely ; and what 


for thoſe Tenſes, oppoſed to Aoriſts, which 
mark it definitely ; (ſuch as the Inceptive, 

the Middle, and the Completive) we here 
finiſh the ſubject of Tims and TENSES, and 


proceed to conſider THe VERB IN OTHER 


ATTRISUTEsS, which 'twill be neceſſary 


to n from other e e 


1 


i. * 8 


00 8 P- 109, 110, III, 112, 113. Stall 
ger's obſervation upon this occaſion is elegant. —Ordo 
autem (Temporum ſcil.) aliter eft, quam natura eorum- 
Quod enim præteriit, prius eſt, quam quod eft, itaque pri- 
mo loco debere pant videbatur. Verùm, quod primo quoque 
tempore offertur nobis, id creat primas ſpecies in — p 


ſuamobrem Præſens Tempus primum locum occupavit; 


enim commune omnibus animalibus. Præteritum autem iis 
tantum, que memorid prædita ſunt. Futurum verd etiam 
pauctoribus, quippe quibus datum eft prudentiæ officium. 
De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 113. See alſo Senecæ Epift. 


124. Mutum animal Heile comprehendit præſentia; præ- 
Leritorum, dic. 
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HE RME s. 
C HAP. VIII. 
n Modes. 


vm. v E have ie already (a) that 
ps the Soul's leading Powers are thoſe 
of Perception and thoſe of Volition, which 
words we have taken in their moſt com- 
prehenſive acceptation. We have obſerved 
alſo, that a// Speech or Diſcourſe is a pub- 
&/hing or exhibiting ſome part of our Soul, 
either a certain Perception, or a certain 
Volitiun. Hence then, according as we 
exhibit it either in @ different part, or af- 
ter a different manner, hence I ſay the va- 
riety of MopꝝEs or Moops (5). 


I x t 


— — 


| (a) See Chapter II. 

(5) Gaza defines a Mode exactly conſonant to this 
doctrine. He fays it is — Ana, iT du wan n 
uxns, d O Tn(ac6 . -A Volition or Affection | 
of the Soul, ſignified through ſome Voice, or Sound articu- 

late. Gram. L.IV. As therefore this is the nature af 
Modes, and Modes belong to 9 hence tis Apollo- 
nius 


— > & O& MW 
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Ir we ſimply declare, or . en C. VII. 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a Per- 
ception or Volition, 'tis equally the ſame) | 
this conſtitutes that Mode called the DE- 


CLARATIVE or IN DICATIVE. 


A Perception. 
— NosCco crinis, incanaque menta 


Regis Romani Virg. En. VI. 


8 A Volitian. 
In nova FERT ANIMUS mutatas dicere 


formas 1 ; 
Corpora Ovid. Metam. I. 


Ir we do not ſtrictly aſſert, as of ſome- 
thing abſolute and certain, but as of ſome- 
thing Peffible only, and in the number of 


Con- 


nius obſerves—7oic pin Ear ict ros wap cc rrœi 1 U- | 
Xin dib e the SouPs Diſpoſition is in an eminent de- 
gree attached to Verbs, De Synt. L. III. c. 13. Thus 
too Priſcian : Modi ſunt diverſe INCLINATIONES 
ANIMI, gras varia conſequitur DECLINATIO VERBI. 
L. TO p. 821, 
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C. VIII. 2 this makes that Mode, which 
— Grammarians call the Por ENTIAL; and 

which becomes on ſuch occaſions the lead- 
ing Mode of the Sentence. 


Sed tacitus paſci 4 Per Corvus, HA- 
BERET | 


Plus dapis, &c. Hor. 


EFFECT PTC wer.” wy wa Ys | 


Terr ſometimes 'tis not the leading 
Mode, but only ſubjoined to the Indica- 
tive. In ſuch caſe, it is moſtly uſed to 
denote the End, or final Cauſe ; which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
in deſpite of all our Foreſight, is there- 

fore expreſt moſt naturally by the Mode 
here mentioned. For example, 


Ut JUGULENT bomines, ſurgunt de nocte 
latrones. HoR. 


Thieves riſe by night, that they es cui 


mens throats. 


HERE 


— 
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HERE that they 2, is patively aſſerted C. VIII. 
in the Declarative or Indicative Mode; but 
as to their cutting mens throats, this is only 
delivered potentially, becauſe how truly ſo- 

ever it may be the End of their riſing, it is 

ſtill but a Contingent, that may never perhaps 
happen. This Mode, as often as it is in this 
manner ſubjoined, is called by Grammarians 

not the Potential, but THE SUB JUN CTIVx. 


4 


Bur it ſo happens, in the Conſtitution 


0 * 
h of human affairs, that it is not always ſuffi- 1 : 
4 cient merely fo declare ourſelves to others. 9 ; 
4 We find it often expedient, from a con- | 
8 ſciouſneſs of our Inability, to addreſs them 1 
; after a manner more intereſting to our- | . 

ſelves, whether to have ſome Perception in- 1 
formed, or ſome Volition gratiſied. Hence 1 
- then new Modes of ſpeaking ; if we inter- I | 
| rogate, tis the INTERROGATIVE Mons ; 
if we require, tis the REQUIsITIVE. Even | 

the Requilitive itſelf hath its ſubordinate : 


} 
1 76 
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Species: With reſpe&t to inferiors, tis 
an IN PERATIVE Mop; with reſpect to 
eo © 7:5 _ 
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C. VIII. equals a ſuperiors, tis a Pazcar IVE or 
8 Or rAT IVI *, 


| as thus have we eſtabliſhed a variety 


of Modes; theInDicaTiveorDECLARA- 
TIVE, 70 afſert what we think certain; the 
PoTENTIAL, for the Purpoſes of whatever 
we think Contingent; THE INTERROGA= 
TIVE, when we are doubtful, to procure us 
Information; and THE REquisITIve, to 
affit us in the gratification of our Volitions. 
The Requiſitive too appears under two 
diſtin& Species, either as 'tis IMPER A- 
TIvE to inferiors, or PRECATIvE to ſu- 
periors (c). 


As 


—_ my — od „* 


7 


* It was the confounding of this Diſtinction, that 
gave riſe to a Sophiſm of Protagoras. Homer (ſays he) 


in beginning his Iliad with — Sing, Muſe, the Wrath, — 


when he thinks to pray, in reality commands, kuxe- 
oh ol, ü H. Ariſtot. Poet. c. 19. The 
Solution is evident from the Diviſion here eſtabliſhed, 

the Grammatical Form being in both caſes the ſame. 
(e) The Species of Modes in great meaſure depend 
on the Species of Sentences. The Stoics increaſed the 
number of Sentences far beyond the Peripatetics. Be- 
ſides thoſe mentioned in Chapter II. Note (5) they had 
| | many 


As 0 all theſe ſereral Modes C. VIII. 
ſo have 


have their foundation in nature, 
certain 


. * 4 
hay — — — — — ——_— 


—œé 


many more, as may be ſeen in Ammonius di WS 
p. 4. and Diogenes Laertius, L. VII. 66. The Peri- 
patetics (and it ſeems too with reaſon) conſidered all 


theſe additional Sentences as included within thoſe, 
which they themſelves acknowleged, and which they 


made to be five in number, the Vocative, the Impera- 
tive, the Interrogative, the Precative, and the Aſſertive. 


There is no mention of a Potential Sentence, which may 
be ſuppoſed to co-incide with the Aſſertive, or Indica- 


tive. The Vocative (which the Peripatetics called the 
eidog XAnT1IX0v, but the Stoics more properly TE0T%Y 0. 
ervrixdy) was nothing more than the Form of Addreſs 


in point of names, titles, and epithets, with which we 


apply ourſelves one'to another. As therefore it ſeldom 
included any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute 
to form a verbal Mode. Ammonius and Boethius, the 
| one a Greek Peripatetic, the other a Latin, have illu- 
ſtrated the Species of Sentences from Homer and Virgil, 
after the following manner, 
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C. vIII. certain marks or ſigns of them been intro- 
duced into Languages, that we may be 
| n 
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* r EPOTHMATIKO T, ws T0, 


Tis, wbev tis avdgar — ys 
x) 75 *'ETKTIKOT”, os ro, - 
"As yup Zed me 4 355 
— zr TETMUG, To AlIOANTIK OT“, b oy nt ED 
Pawopeda wepi orouev TW WenYjpurww, o lor | 
cos of Te ware Tc | l 
* weg! Taro, &c. Eig To wep! Ege. P· 4. 15 
Boethius's Account is as follows. Perfectarum ver 
Orationum partes puingue ſunt: DEPRECATIVA, ut, Ta 
Jupiter omnipotens, precibus fi flecteris ulli, 
Da deinde auxilium, Pater, atque hac omina firma. 
A ö OE TH: 
IMPERATIVA, ut, I 
Jade age, Nate, voca Zephyr, & & labere pennis, * 
IxTERROOATIWAN ut, 5 
Dic mihi, Dameta, cujum pecus?— 1 
a ut, Ta 
O! Pater, O! . c 
ENUNTIATIVA, in qud Veritas vel Fulſitas invenitur, ut, 
Principis arboribus varia eft natura creandis. | (d 
Boeth, in Lib, de Pw p. 291. 
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Mobks or Moobs, of which we find in 
common Grammars fo prolix a detail, and 


which are in fact no more than « ſo many 
«© iteral Forms, intended to expreſs theſe 


« | natural Diſtinctions“ (d ). 


ALL 


* &. TY W ow. —_ 


— 


In Milton the ſame Sentences may be found, as fol- 
lows, Taz PRECATIVE, 


— Univerſal Lord! be botnteous fill 
To give us nought but Co | 


Tux ImpzRATIVE, 
Go then, Thou mightieft, in hy Father? s might. 


Tux INTERROGATIVE, 
Whence, and what art thou, execrable Shape? 


Tak Votarive, 
—— Adam, earth's Ballot d 210 


Of Gd inſpir da 


THe ASSERTIVE OR ENUNTIATIVE, 


The conguer d alſo and enſlav'd by war 
Shall, with their freedom loft, all virtue boſe. 


(d) The Greek Language, which is of all the moſt 
won and complete, expreſſes theſe ſeveral] Modes, 


L 2 5 and 


enable by our diſcourſe to ſignify them, C. VIII. 
one to another. And hence thoſe various * 
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evil. Arr theſe Mops have this in com- 
mon, that they exhibit ſome way or other 


the 


- 


* 4 __— 8 
"TE 2 


Fa — — — — 
— —_— 


and all diſtinctions of Time likewiſe, by an adequate 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. Theſe 
Variations may be found, ſome at the beginning of the 
Verb, others at its ending, and conſiſt for the moſt part 


either in multiplying or diminiſhing the number of Sylla- 


bles, or elſe in lengthening or ſhortening their reſpeQive 


Quantities, which two methods are called by Gram- 


marians the Syllabic and the Temporal. The Latin, 
which is but a Species of Greek ſomewhat debaſed, ad- 
mits in like manner a large portion of thoſe Variations, 
which are chiefly to be found at the Ending of its Verbs, 
and but rarely at their Beginning. Yet in its Depo- 
nents and Paſſives tis fo far defective, as to be forced to 
have recourſe to the Auxiliar, ſum. The modern Lan- 
guages, which have ſtill fewer of thoſe Variations, have 
been neceſſitated all of them to aſſume two Auxiliars 
at leaſt, that is to ſay, thoſe which expreſs in each Lan- 
guage the Verbs, Have, and Am. As to the Englih 
Tongue, it is fo poor in this reſpeR, as to admit no 
Variation for Modes, and only one for Time, which 
we apply to expreſs an Aoriſt of the Paſt. Thus from 
Write cometh Wrote; from Give, Gave; from Speak, 
Spake, &c, Hence to exprefs Time, and Modes, we 
are compelled to employ no leſs than ſeven Auxiliars, 
viz. Do, Am, Have, Shall, Will, May and Can; which 
we uſe ſometimes ſingly, as when we ſay, I am writ- 

Ing; 
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the SouL''and its AFFECTiIons. Their C VIII. 
Peculiarities and Diſtinctions are in n part, W 
as follows. ü To: Nogwne 


$55 


fs 


a þ 


Tas _ and INTERROGA= 
TIvE Mops are diſtinguiſhed from the 
Indicative and Potential, that whereas theſe 
loft Jeldom want 4 Return, to the two far- 
ner it is always neceſary. 


Ir we compare THE RrquisrTive 
Mops with TE INTERROGATIVE, We 
ſhall find theſe alſo diſtin guiſhed, and that 
not only in the Return, but in other Pe- 
culiarities. „ 


4% a To 


8 
— — 


* 


ing, T 15 written; ſometimes two toggther, as, I 
"have been writing, I ſhould have written; ſometimes no 
leſs than three, as I might have been loſt, he could have 
been preſerved. But for theſe, and all other Specula- 
tions, relative to the Genius of the Engliſh Language, 
we refer the Reader, who withes for the moſt authen- 
tic information, to that excellent Treatiſe of the learned 
Dr. Lotothe, intitled, 4 Hort Introduction to Engigſb 
Crummar. 
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CVNIL The Return tothe Reguſßitive is ſome- 
" * times made in Words, ſometimes in Deeds. 
+ T0 the Requeſt of Dido to Encas— | 


a primd dic, Laber origine nobis 
Dia D. 2237 TH. 


the proper Return was in Mord, that i is, 
x in an hiſtorical Narrative. To the Requeſt 
k 7 of 'the unfortunate Chief——gate obolim 
Beliſaria— the proper Return was in a 
Deed, that is, in a charitable Relief. But 
with reſpect to he T1, nterrogatiue, the Re- 
turn is neceſſarily made in Words alone, in 
Words, which are called a Reſponſe or An- 
| fer, and which are always actually or 


A 

by implication ſome de efinitrve aſſertive 79 
Sentence. Take Examples. Whoſe Verſes 8 

are theſe? - the Return is a Sentence wo! 

rn 1s a 1 

\Thep are Verſo of Homer, Wes Br, 

a worthy Man the Return is a Sen- ra 
tence—Brutus was a has 3 25 e * 

th 

4  Anvp hence (if we may be per- th 


mitted to digreſs) we may perctive 
* the 


CEE Hir. 1 


the near affinity of this Interrogative Mode C. VIII. 
with the Indicative, in which laſt its Re- MY 
ſponſe or Return is moſtly made. So neer 
indeed is this Affinity, that in theſe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the ſame 

Form (e), nor are they otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed, than either by the Addition or 
Abſence of ſome ſmall Particle, or by ſome 

minute change in the collocation of the 
Words, or ſometimes only a a change i in 


the Tas or Accent 0). 
fur 


—_ * m— ——_. 


2 


(e) Hye d wpoxeipuion öpigiαn A,, 1 N- 
uin x Tl O anobdhauoa, jprlirora T5 xe 
ola & amm N 55 xaraÞdorus, ö ro- 
eiche tis r ca dpi The Indicative Mode, of 
which we Heat, by laying afide that Aſſertion, which by 
its nature it implies, quits the name of « Indicative—twhen it 
reaſſumes the Aſſertion, it returns again to its proper Cha- 
rafter. Apoll. de Synt. L. III. c. 21. Theodore Gaza 
ſays che ſame, Introd. Gram. L. IV. | 


(f) It may be obſerved of the INTERROGATIVE, 
that as often as the Interrogation is ſimple and definite,” 
the 1 may be made in almoſt the ſame . 


ea. L 4 — "ol 
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8 Bur to return to our compariſon be- 


tween the Interrogative Mode and the Re- 
gu 3 26K 


8 r 4 8 n bY _—" 9 
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by converting them into a ſentence affirmative or nega- 
tive, according as the Truth is either one or the other. 
For example Are theſe Verſes of Homer ?—Refponſe— 
Theſe Verſes are of Homer. Are thoſe Verſes of Virgil? 
—Reſponſe—Thoſe are not Verſes of Virgil. And here 
the Artiſts of Language, for the ſake of brevity and 


diſpatch, have provided two Particles, to repreſent all 


fuch Reſponſes, YEs, for * the affirmative ; 5 05 for 
all the negative. 


But when the Interrogation is complex, as when we 
fay— Are theſe Verſes of Homer, or of Virgil ?much 
more, when it is indefinite, as when we ſay in general 
——Wheſe are theſe Verſes ?——we cannot then reſpond 


after the manner above mentioned. The Reaſon is, 


that no Interrogation can be anſwered by a ſimple Yes, 
or a ſimple No, except only thoſe, which are themſelves 


ſo ſimple, as of two poſſible Anſwers to admit only one. 


Now the leaſt complex Interrogation will admit of four 
Anſwers, two affirmative, two negative, if not perhaps 
of more. The reaſon is, a complex Interrogation can- 
not conſiſt of leſs than two ſimple ones; each of which 


my be * affirmed and * denied. For 


i inſtance 
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Tur InTERROGATIVE (in the lan- C. VIII. 


guage of Grammarians) has all Perſons 


inſtance — Are theſe Verſes Homer's, or Virgit's? (1.) 


They are Homer s—(2.) They are not e ) 


They. are Virgil's—(4.) They are not Virgils—we may 
add, (5.) They are of neither. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go ſtill farther ; for theſe may be anſwered by 


infinite affirmatives, and infinite negatives. For in- 


ſtance M hoſe are theſe Verſes? We may anſwer affir- 
matively——They are Virgil's, They are Horace's, They 
are Ovid's, &c.—or negatively—They are not Virgil's, 
They are not Horace's, They are not Ovid's, and fo on, 
either way to infinity, How then ſhould we learn from 


a ſingle Yes, or a ſingle No, which particular is meant 


among infinite Poſſibles? Theſe therefore are Interro- 
| gations which muſt be always anſwered by a Sentence. 
Yet even here Cuſtom hath conſulted for Brevity, by 
returning for Anſwer only the /ingle eſſential characteriſtic 
Word, and retrenching byan Ellipfis all the reft, which 


reſt the Interrogator is left to ſupply from himſelf. 


Thus when we are aſked—How many right angles equal 
the angles of a triangle? we anſwer in the ſhort mo- 


noſyllable, Two—whereas, without the Ellipſis, the 
anſwer would have been T right angles equal the 


angles of a triangle. 
The 


—— 
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of both Numbers, The RequistTivy 


or ImrzERATIvE has no firff Perſon of 


the /fngular, and that from this plain 


reaſon, that tis equally abſurd in Modes 
for a perſon to requeſt or give command; 


fo himfelf, as it is in Pronouns, for the 
ſpeaker to become the Owe of his own 


| au, 


Ac Alx, we may interrogate as to all 
Times, both Preſent, Paſt, and Future. 
Who was Founder of Rome? Who 1s 
King of China? ho wilt DISCOVER 
the Longitude *—But Intreating and Com- 
manding (which are the Eſſence of the 

| 155 | Re- 


"Egurnua, Inte 


The Antients diſtinguiſhed theſe two Species of In- 

terrogation by different names. The limple they called 

rio 3 the complex, mica, Percon- 

tatio. Anm ni calls the firſt of theſe Ferre dia- 
anus "the. 77 


the 7 e DVTPATINN. See Am. 
in Lib. de Tue 


Gp. 7 ig. Dieg. Laert. VII. 60. 
. Top IX. EF bog | 
33 5. 7% 75 
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Requifitive Mode) have a neceſſary re- C. VIII. 


ſpect to the Future (s) only. For indeed 
what 


— — — — — 
: 1 


(g) Apollonius's Account of the Future, implied in 
all Imperatives, is worth obſerving. Ex yap pn 11i- 
waivers N pl yeyquoor POL TAZ IZ rd dt un 
vid, Y ναi⁵H, imndeiornTal of ixomea tis 
70 trees, MEAAONT O'! S is, A COMMAND 
has reſpect to thoſe things which either are not doing, or 
have not yet been done. But thoſe things, which being not 
now doing, or having not yet been done, have a natural 
aptitude to exiſt hereafter, may be properly ſaid to apper- 
tain to THE FUTURE, De Syntaxi, L. I. c. 36. Soon 
before this he lays" Aravrœ T% wporaxn inf 
txt TW To {pA Nourog drabeow——gcogu Yap tb iow £5 
7% O TYTPANNOKTONHEAE TIMAZE®N, 
10, TIMHOHEETAI, x T1 XS v e Th 
ixx xi nA, hs 10 wi Tporraxlinov, To 0 
gc. All TMPERATIVES have a diſpoſition within 
them, which reſpeffs HE FUTURE—with regard there- 
fore ta TIME, "tis the ſame thing to ſay, LET HIM, 
THAT KILLS A TYRANT, BE HONOURED, er, HE, 
THAT KILLS ONE, SHALL BE HONOURED ; the d 
ference being only in the Mode, in as much as one in IM | 
PERATIVE, the other INDICATIVE or Declarative, | Fin IN 
Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 35. Priſcian ſeems to al- : 
Io Imperatives a ſhare of Preſent Time, as well as 
mg But if we _—_ we ſhall find his the to 
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_ HERMES. 


C. VII what have they to do with the preſent or 
" the paſt, the natures of which are im- 
mutable and neceſſary i ? | 


"Ts 


— — 


be nothing elſe than an immediate Future, as oppoſed to 
a more diſtant one. [mperativus vero Præſens & Futu- 
rum ¶ Tempus] naturali guddam neceſſitate videtur poſſe 
accipere, Ea etenim imperamus, que vel in preſents /lu- 
tim volumus fieri fine aliqud a del in e Lid. 
VIII. p. 806. 


is true the Greeks in their Imperatives admit cer- 
| tain Tenſes of the Paſt, ſuch as thoſe of the Perfectum, 
and of the two Aori/ts. But then theſe Tenſes, when 
ſo applied, either totally loſe their temporary Character, 
or elſe are uſed to inſinuate ſuch 4 Speed of execution, 
that the deed ſhould be (as it were) done, in the very 
3s inſtant when commanded. The ſame difference ſeems 
to ſubſiſt between our Engliſh Imperative, BE GO, 
and thoſe others of, Go, or BR GOING. The firſt (if 
we pleaſe) may be ſtiled the Imperative of the Perfectum, 
as calling in the very inſtant for the completion of our 
Commands; the others may be ſtiled Imperatives of the 
Future, as allowing a reaſonable time to begin firſt, and 
fniſh afterward. | 


Tis thus lee, in the Chapter firſt Cited, diſtin- 
guiſhes between eur rag ah“, Go to digging 


F 
* N ö the Fines, and cn H rag aprines, Get the Tis 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


: % 


'Trs from this connection of Futurity C. VII. 


with Commands, that the Future Indica- 
tive is ſometimes uſed for the Imperative, 
and that to ſay to any one, You SHALL 


Do THIS, has often the ſame Force with 


the Imperative, Do Taxis. So in the 
Decalogue — Thou $HALT NOT KILL 


— THouU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE 


WITNESS 


— — — 
, 


dug. The firſt is ſpoken (as he calls it) eg e 


by way of Extenſion, or allowance of Time for the work z 


the ſecand, ig ourreAtiwow, with a view to immediate 
Completion. And in another place, explaining the dif- 


ference between the ſame ROE Exams and ae 
he ſays of the laſt, x lion To 4 tv cc vo ee 
GANG 29. T0 WO u, £V απννπον,¹j˖,æ i d raf, that it 


not only commands ſomething, which has not been yet done, 


but forbids a iſo that, which is new doing in an Extenſion, 


that is to ſay, in a ſlow and lengthened progreſs, Hence, 
if a man has been a long while writing, and we are wil 
ling to haſten him, *twould be wrong to fay in Greek, 


IPA'SE, WRITE (for that he is now, and has been 
long doing} but PPA'YON, GET YOUR WRITING 
DONE; MAKE NO DELAYS. See Apoll. L. III. c. 24. 


See alſo Macrobius de Diff. Verb. Græc. & Lat. p. 680. 
Edit. Varior. Latini non e/timaverunt, &. 
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y_L HERMES: 
C.VIII. WITNESS — which denote (we know) Aff 
the ſtricteſt and moſt authoritative Com- i 
mands. | | 


As to the PoTENTIAL Mopx, it is 
diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt, by its /ub- 
_ ordinate or ſubjun#ive Nature. It is alſo 
farther diſtinguiſhed from the Regui/itrve 
and Interrogative, by implying a kind of 
feeble and weak Aſertion, and ſo becom- 
ing in ſome degree ſuſceptible of Truth 
and Falſhood. Thus, if it be ſaid po- 
tentially, This may be, or, This might 
have been, we may remark without ab- 
ſurdity, *T7s true, or Tig falſe. But if it 
be faid, Do this, meaning, Fly to Hea- 
ven, or, Can this be done? meaning, 70 
ſquare the Circle, we cannot ſay in either 
caſe, tis true or tis falſe, though the 
Command and the Queſtion are about 
things impoſſible. Yet ſtill the Potential 
* does not aſpire to the Indicative, becauſe 
. it implies but a dubious and conjeftural 
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Afferticn, whereas that of the Indicative C. VII. ö 


is abſolute, and without reſerve. 


THr1s therefore (the InvicaTive I 
mean) is the Mode, which, as in all Gram 
mars tis the firſt in order, ſo is truly 
firſt both in Dignity and Uſe. Tis this, 
which publiſhes our ſublimeſt Percep- 
tions; which exhibits the Soul in her 
pureſt Energies, ſuperior to the Imper- 
fection of Deſires and Wants; which in- 
cludes. the whole of Time, and its mi- 
nuteſt Diſtinctions; which, in its various 
Paſt Tenſes, is employed by Hiſtory, to 
preſerve to us the Remembrance of for- 
mer Events; in its Futures is uſed by 
Prophecy, or (in default of this) by wiſe 
Foreſight, to inſtruct and forewarn us, as 
to that which is coming; but above all 
in its Preſent Tenſe ſerves Philoſophy 
and the Sciences, by juſt Demonſtra- 
tions to eftabliſh neceſſary Truth; THAT 
TxurTn, which from its nature only ex- 


ffs 


H E RME s. 


C. VIII. ifs in the Preſent; which knows no di- 
ſtinctions either of Paſt or of Future, 


but is every where and always nnn 
one e 
Tunoven 


* 


— 


() See the quotation, Note (c), Chapter the Sixth, 
Cum enim dicimus, DEUs EST, non eum dicimus nunc 


ef, ſed, ke. 


Boetbius, author of the ſentiment there quoted, was 


dy birth a Raman of the firſt quality; by religion, a 


Chriſtian ; and by philoſophy, a Platonic and Peripate- 
tic; which two Seats, as they ſprang from the ſame 


Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 


adopted by the ſame Perſons, ſuch as Themiſtius, Por- 


| phyry, Iamblichus, Ammonius, and others. There were 


no Sects of Philoſophy, that lay greater Streſs on the 
diſtinction between things exiſting in Time and not in 


Time, than the two above-mentioned. The Doctrine 


of the Peripatetics on this Subject (ſince tis theſe that 
Boethius here follows) may be WY underſtood from 
the following Sketch. 


„ THE THINGS, THAT EXIST IN Tims, are 


& rhoſe whoſe Exiſtence Time can meaſure, But if their 


« Exiſtence may be meaſured by Time, then there 
4c may be aſſumed a Time greater than the Exiſtence 
« of any one of them, as there may be aſſumed a 


3 W greater than the greateſt multitude, that is 


«© capable 


w 


TitRoUGH all the above Modes, with C.VTIT. 


161 


| their reſpective. hn the Verb OY I 


— 4 


n —_ F WY 
— 3 — 


—— 


00 . of 3 3 And 15850 tis a thes 
things temporary have their Exiſtence, as it were li- 
«© mited by Time; that they are confined within it, as 


&« their abilities, and ſeldom that they improve, or grow 
« young, or beautiful. The truth indeed is, Time al- 


« ſlate, in which it naw is, 2 ſo far therefore to de- 
6 ſtroy that State. 1 


ce The er of all this bolds with THINGS THAT 
| © EXIST ETERNALLY. Theſe exiſt not in Time, be- 
« cauſe Time is ſo far from being able to meaſure their 


% Exiſtence, that no Time can be afſumed, which their 


“ Exiſtence doth not ſurpaſs. To which we may add, 
© that they feel none of its effefts, being no way ob- 
28 noxious either to damage or diſſolution. 


« To Infladce. in examples of either kind of Being. 
“There are ſuch things at this inſtant, as Stonehenge 
and the Pyramids, Tis likewiſe true at this inſtaut, 
« that the Diameter of the Square is incommenſurable 
" with its ho et err then ſhall we ay ?. Was there 

M 


<6 ever 


* 


Con- 


« within ſome bound; and that in ſome degree or other 
* they all ſubmit to its power, according to thoſe com- 
& mon Phraſes, that Time is a de eftroyer ; that things 
« decay through Time; that men forget in Time, and life 


«® ways attends Motion. Now the natural effect of Mo- 
« tion is to put ſomething, which now is, out of that 


sf 


HH E R M E 8. \ 


c. VIII. conſidered as denoting an ATTRIBUTE, 
has always reference to ſome Perſon, cr 
1 SUBSTANCE. Thus if we ſay, Went, or, 


Go, or Whither goeth, or, Might have gon, 


wwe muſt add a Perſon or Subſtance, to 


make the Sentence complete. Cicero 


went; Caeſar might have gone; hither 
goeth the Wind? Gol. Thou. Traitor | But 
there is a Mode or Form, under which 


Verbs ſometimes appear, where they have 
no reference at all to Perſons or Sub- 
ſtances. For nee 0 eat Is pleafant 


"but 


» a 1 9 > : 
* * : n — - - ws by * " > 5 I z 


— 


& ever a Time, when it was not — 2 
ce *tis certain there was a Time, when there was no 
«© Stonehenge, or Pyramids? or is it daily growing leſs 
& incommenſurable, as we are aflured of Decays in both 
<« thoſe maſſy Struftutes?” From theſe, unchangeable 


Truths, we may paſs to their Place, or Region; to the 
unceaſing Intellection of the univerſal Mind, ever perfect, 


ever full, knowing no remiſſions, languors, c. See Nat, 


Auſc L. IV. c. 19. Metaph. L. XIV. c. 6, 7, 8, 9, 


10. Edit. Du Val. and Vol. I. p. 262. Net VII. 
The following Paſſage may deſerve. Attention. 


Tod b Nov 6 ey vob iy pur, 9 J wt vo b N * aps 


* 


x) vo87. ang % GuTo; dor vg, dv n wfocb e wvry To 9 


vo de, O marre vorn, x5 po | Gate dc. ure tin d ir 


Tog 5 vow! Gi, warra, x) dh. — Tyr. Diſſ. XVII 
p. 201. Ed. Lond. 8 | 
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but to 1 aft ts whole gſome. Here the Verbs; To C. VIII. 
tar, and; To elt, ſtand alone by them 
ſclves, nor is it requiſite or even practica- 
ble to prefix a Perſon or Subſtarice; Hence 

the Latin and modern Grammarians have 
called Verbs under this Mode, from this 

their indefinite nature, IN FINITIVESI 

banckius has given them the name of In- 
perſonals j and the Greets that of 'ATagipt= 

para. from the ſame reaſon of their nof 

4 N either Petſon ot Number. 


Tuer Mr T6 „e her; They 
not only lay afide the character of Attribu- 
tives, but they alſo aſſume that of Subſtan- 5 
tiveszand as ſuch themſelves become diſtin- 
guiſhed with their ſeveral Attributes. Thus 
in the inſtance above, Plegſant is the At- 
tribute, attending the Infinitive, To Ear; 
Wholeſome the attribute attending the In- 
finitive, To Faſd. Examples i in Greek and 
Latin of like kind Are innumerable. 


Dulce & decorum ef pro patria MORI. | 
Sein tuum nihil eff —— | 
M 2 | Ou 


/ 


C.VIII. oo var habe yap ow ANN aux 


0 F | "8 deren 2 PH 
den 

Tux Stores in their grammatical i inqui- ſont 

ries had this Infinitive in ſuch eſter, that Ml bal 

they . 

* | — Infi 


— - # : ” = 12 * * 


(i) Tis from the Ix INIT IvE thus participating the 
nature of a Noun or Subſtantive, that the beſt Gram - 
marians have called it ſometimes "Ovid pH Ti, 
A VERBAL Noun ; ſometimes Ovohm prjpecrog, THE 
Vers's Noun. The Reaſon of this Appellation is in 
Greek more evident, from its takin g the prepoſitiye Ar- 
ticle before it in all caſes; 70 yeaPen, Ts Dl, 
T& Ypi4O:w, The ſame conſtruction is not unknown 

in Znghſh. 

Thus $ pencer, | 


For not to have Fa dipt i in "B® kobe. 
— Could ſave the Son of Thetis FROM to DIE— 


and te 5 gutt. In like manner we ſay, He did it, t 

be rich, where we muſt ſupply by an Ellipſis the Prepo- 
ſition, Fox. He did it, for te. be rich, the ſame as if 
we had faid, He did it for gain. ker T8 WAuTei, 


ene Ts xtpdug in French, pour Senricher. Even 8 

when we ſpeak ſuch Sentences; as the following, / And 

chooſe 10 FEILOSOPHIE By: rather than TO BE RICH, = 

20 Oo Bzrouar, 1Tep To WALTER, the Infini- I. X 
tives are in nature as much Accuſitives, as if we were 

Grar 

to ſay, I chooſe PHILOSOPHY rather than Ricks, 71 £ 
Y 


: | - i | | Pio 
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they held this alone to be the genuine C. . 
PH MA or VeRB, a name, which they © | 
denied to all the other Modes. Their rea- 
ſoning was, they conſidered the true ver- 
bal character to be contained /imple and 
| unmixed in the Infinitive only, Thus the 
Infinitives, Legraſem, Ambulare, To walk, 5 
mean imply that Energy, and nothing more. 
The other Modes, beſides expreſſing this 
Energy, ſuperadd certain Afections, which 
reſpe& Perſons and Circumſtances. Thus 
| Ambulo and Ambula mean not ſimply To 
walk, but mean, I walk, and, Walk Thou. 

Woe. IT 


— 


e 


—_ 


OoroPiay BrAojuou, AED Tov Y Thus too 
Priſcian, ſpeaking of Infinitive— CURRERE enim eff 
CyRsvs ; & SCRIBERE, SCRIPTURA ; & LEGERE, 
Lecrio. Traque frequenter & Nominibus adjunguntur, 
& aliis caſualibus, more Nominum 3 v ut Perſi us | 


Sed pulcrum of digito monſtrari, & ditier, hic eft. 


And ſoon after Cum enim dico, BONUM EST LE- 
GERE, nhil aliud ſignifice, niſi, Box A EST LECTIO. 
L. XVIII. p. 1130. See alſo Apoll. L. I. c. 8. Gaza 
Gram. L. IV. To % e . £5" far 
709 KT, A. | 


nE R N 8. 


er vn. i Ani hence they are all of them reſolvably 
| into che Infinitive, as their Prototype, toge · 
8 with /ome Sentence or Ward, expreſſay 


ſon 

of their proper Character, Ambulo, T walk; vit 
that is, [ndico me ambulare, 1 declare myſilf 3 
towalk. Ambula, WalkT, hou; th at is, Imper no 
fe ambulare, I command thee to walk ; 'and + 
ſo with the Modes of every other Species, pit 
Take: away therefore the Aſſertion, the Con- 0 
mand, or whatever elſe gives 4 Cbhuracte- li 
to any one of theſe Modes, and there re- in 
mains nothing more than THz MERE IN- 96 
INIT IV, which (as Priſcian ſays) Agniſ-· 6 
cat ipſam rem, quam continet Verbum (k). un 
Tur be 

— — — —— — nc 
00. See Apellen, L. ul. 13. Kah wav wap) ſt 

| patvay ans TWOG x. Fo A. See alſo Gaza, i In the note J 
before. Igitur a Conſtructione quoque Vim rei Verborum \ 
( id oft, Nominis, quod fignificat ipſam rem) habere IN- Fe 
FINITIVUM Poſſumus dignoſcere; res autem in Perſonas t1o 
diftributa facit alios verbi motus.—Itague omnes modi 65 
in hunc, id et, Infinitivum, tranſumuntur fut teſolvun- | 
tur. Priſc. L. XVIII. p. 1131. From theſe Princi- 1 


ples Apollonius calls the Infinitive "Pres Yenxurere. 
and Pri ician, V erbum POS 0 
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Taz Application of this Infinitive is C. vm. 


ſome what ſin gular. It naturally coaleſces 
with all thoſe Verbs, that denote any Ten- 


dence, Defire, or Volition of the Soul, but 


not readily with others. Thus tis Senſe 
as well as Symtax, to ſay P#nouas Cov, Cu- 
pio vivere, I defire to live; but not to ſay 
'Eobicr , Edo vivere, or even in Eng- 
liſp, J eat to live, unleſs by an Ellipſis, 
inſtead of, I eat for 19 live; as we ſay 


ber 78 & „, or pour vivre. The Rea- 


ſon is, that though different Actions may 


unite in the /ame Subject, and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we ſay, He 


walked and diſcourſed) yet the Actions 
notwithſtanding remain ſeparate and di- 
ſtinct. But tis not ſo with reſpect to 
Palitions, and Aclions. Here the Coaleſ- 
cence is often ſo intimate, that the Yolie 
tion is unintelligible, till the Action be 


expreſt. Cupio, Volo, Defidero—1 defire, 


Tam willing, I want—What ?—The ſen- 
tences, we ſee, are defective and imperfect. 
ö We 


* 1 
& 7% 


— 


CO YT TT TIT OO 
VIII. We muſt help them then by Infinitive, 
— which expreſs the proper Actions to which 


they tend. Cupio legere, V. 70 di iſeere, De- 
 fidero widere, I defir re to read, I am willing A 
to live, I want to fee. Thus i is the whole C 
rendered e as yell i in Sentiment, C 
as in Syntax 9. | r 
j 
, 


Axp ſo much a: Mops, and their ſe- 
yeral SPECIES. : Were we to attempt to 
denominate them according to their moſt I 
eminent Characters, it may be done i in the 1 
following manner. As every neceſſary 
Truth, and every demonſtrative Syllogiſm 
(which laſt is no more than a Combina- 
tion of ſuch Truths) muſt always be ex- 
Preſt under poſitive Aﬀertions, and as po- 


5 4 


uy 


* — — 


of Pr my calls theſe COLES which 8 pre- 
cede Infinitives, Verba Volumatlun; they are called in 
Greek IIęcaiętrixc. See L. XVIII. 1129. but moie 
berg ſee Apollonius, L. III. c. 7 - Where this 
whole doctrine is explained with great TOUTE: See 
alſo ä ds oy” Fw Obs & Lat. p. 685. "Bb 
Var. 
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ſitive Aſſertions only belong to the Indi. C VIII. 
cative, we may denominate it for that rea- 8 


ſon the Mops or SCIENCE (). Again, 


as the Potential is only converſant about 


Contingents, of which we cannot ſay with 
certainty that they will happen gr not, we 


may call this Mode, THE MoDE of Con- 


JECTURE. Again, as thoſe that are ig- 
norant and would be informed, muſt aſk 
of thoſe that already know, this being the 


natural way of becoming Proficients; hence 
ye may call the Interrogative, THE MoDE 


or PROFICIENCY. 


| Inter cuncta leges, & PERCONTABERE | 


doctos, 
244 ratione queas traducere Jeniter æuum, 
Quid pure tranguillet, M.. 


Farther ſtill, as the higheſt and moſt ex- 
cellent uſe of the Regi tive Mode is le- 
gillative 


* * dh 
A 7 . T * 


n 


In) Os nobilitatem præivit InDicATIVUs, lu A. 


dus aptus Scientiis, ſolus Pater Veritatis. Scal. de Cauſ. 


L. Lat. 55 116, 3 
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ov 11 ginative Communis we may ſtile it for t this 
* pt reaſon THE MoDE or LEGISLATURE. Ad 


Dives adeunto caſt? ſays Cicero in the cha- 
racter of a Roman law-giver; Be it there- 
fore enatted, ſay the Laws of England; and 
in the ſame Mode ſpeak the Laws of every 
other nation. *Tis alſo in this Mode that 
the Geometrician, with the authority of a 
Legiſlator, orders lines to be biſected, and 
circles deſcribed, as preparatives to that 
Science, which he is 88 to 1 


Tarxs are other ſuppoſed Affections of 
Verbs, ſuch as Number and Perſon, But 
theſe ſurely cannot be called a part of 
their Efſence, nor indeed are they the 
Eſſence of any other Attribute, being in 
fact the Properties, not of Attributes, but 
of Subſtances. The moſt that can be 
aid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
Languages are provided with certain Ter- 
minations, which reſpect the Number and 
Perſon of every Subſtantive, that we may 
J 


8 GGG 
ws IE : 5 ee OA bt bo 
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; know with more preciſion. in a'complex cv 
Sentence, each particular Subſtance, with . 
its attendant verbal Attributes. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Sex, with reſpect to Ad- 
jectives. They have Terminations which 
vary, as they reſpect Beings male or fe- 
male, tho Subſtances paſt diſpute are alone 
ſuſceptible of ſex (n). We therefore paſs 
over theſe matters, and all of like kind, 
as 


- — — — — — — 
1 ; — WERE 


() 'Ths ſomewhat ————— that ſo acute and 
rational a Grammarian as Sanfius, ſhould juſtly deny 
Genders, or the diſtinction of Sex to Adjectives, and yet 
make Perſons appertain, not tp Sub/tantives, but to Verbs. 
His commentator Perizonius is much more conſiſte 
who ſays— At vero fi rem ret?  confideres, ipſis Nominibus 
& Pronominibus vel maxim?, imd unice ineft ipſa Perſo- 
na; & Verba ſe habent in Per fonarum ratione ad Nomina 
planꝰ ſicuti Adjectiva in ratione Generum ad Subſtantiva, 
quibus ſalis autor (Sanctius ſcil. L. I. c. 7.) & red? Ge- 
nus adſcrilit, excluſts Adjectivis. Sant. Minerv. L. x. 
c. 12, There is indeed an exact Analogy between the 
Accidents of Sex and Perſon. There are but two Sexes, 
that js to ſay, the Male and the Female ; and but two 
Perſons (or Characters eſſential to diſcourſe) that is to 
ſay, the Speaker, and the Party addreſt. The third 
Sex and third Perſon are improperly ſo called, being in 
fact but Negations of the other two. 


> % 


e VIII. as wh rather among the 1 than 
de Eſſentials of Language, which Eſſen- 
tials are the Subject of our preſent Inquiry. 
The principal of theſe now remaining is 
TAE DIFFERENCE OF VERBS, As T9 
THEIR SEVERAL SPECIES, which we en- 
deavour to explain in the following many 
ned : * 


CHAP. 
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HAP. NX. 


Concerning the Species of Verbs, and their 
_ other remaining Properties. | 


* 1 Verbs, that are a 0 called, C Ch. IX. 
A denote (2) Energies. Now as al 
Energies are Attributes, they have reference 

of courſe to certain energizing Subſtances. 

Thus tis impoſſible there ſhould: be ſuch 
Energies, as To love, to fly, to wound, &c. 

if there were not ſuch Beings as Men, 
Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every Ener- 

gy: doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is neceſſarily converſant about ſome 
Subject. For example, if we ſay, Brutus 
lee wo needs app riores Cato, 
Calſſius, 


(9) 1 We 15 this ha Dea rather than = 
tion, from its more comprehenſive meaning ; it being a 
fort of Genus, which includes within it -_ Motion and 
its Frivation, See before, p. 94, 95+ 
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— che Energy feltwh 
ter, and becomes what we call 4 V᷑RB 
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Ch x Caſſius, "om or ſome one. 7. be Sword 
- Wwounds—1. e. wounds Hector, Sarpeden; 
Priam, or ſome one. And thus is it, that 
every Energy is neceſſarily ſituate between 
two Subſtantives, an Energizer which is 


active, and a Subject which is | paſfve: 
Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 


s its Charac- 


ACTIVE: — Thus we ſay Brutus  amat; 
Brutus loves, On the contrary, if the paſ- 


ſive Subject be principal, it follows' the 


Character of this too, and then becomes 


what we call a Vers: YASSIVE. Thus 


we ſay, Portia amatur, Portia is loved. 
Tis in like manner that the ſame ie Road be- 
tween the Summit and Foot of the ſame 


| Mountain, with reſpect to the Sumtmit i is 


Aſcent, with reſpect to the Foot is Defeent 
Since then every Energy reſpects an Ener- 
gizer or a paſſive Subject; hence the Rea- 
fon why every Verb, whether active or 
Pine has i in Engage, a meaty, Re- 


ferenes C 


loved Cato, or Caſſius, or the Roman Re- 
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ference to ſome Noun for-its Nammetens Oh 
"of oy.” 5 i [06 ERA) 1 8 — 


£ A 


Bur to Feser gil farther from whit 
has been already obſerved. Brutus loved 
Portia. Here Brutus is the Energizer; ; 
lowed, the Energy, and Portia, the Sub- 
jet. But it might have been, "Brutus + 


— 


public; for the Energy is referable oy 
Subjects infinite. Now among theſe infl⸗ 
nite Subjects, when that happens to occur, 
which is the Energizer alſo, as when we 
fay Brutus loved himPelf, flew himſelf, &c. 
in ſueh Caſe the Energy hath to the ſame 
Being a double Relation, both Active and 
Paſſive, And this tis which gave riſe 
eng 
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- 499" The dofirine of kopen Vita lias ew fan 
rejected by the beſt Grammarians, both antient and mo- 
dern. See Sand, Min. L. I. c. 12. L. III. c. 1. EE 
e. 3. Priſcian. L. XVIII. p. 1134. Apoll. L. III. ſub 
fin. In all which places they will ſee a proper Nomi- 


native ſupplied to all Verbs of this * 


176 n E R M E 8. 
Ch. IX. among the Greeks to that 3 of f Verbs, 
= called Vers MipDLiE (e), and ſueh was | 
their true and original- Uſe, however in 
many inſtances they may have fince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other Languages | 
the Verb Mill retains its active F orm, and 
the paſſive Subject (/e or bimſelf ) is ex. 
"ſt like other Accuſatives. by 


+ 14 


Ao Alx, in * Ferbe z i happens that 
gizer, 8 never poſes out to any foreign 

_ extraneous Subject. Thus when we ſay, 
Cafer walketh, Cafar fitteth, tis impoſli- 
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(e) Ta pop nadtipan prodfyro; t e obi u- 
en avedifaro ivegyerixns x; waßnrixijs dal lee. The 
Verbs, called Verbs middle, admit a Goincidence of the de- 
tive and paſſive Character. Apollon. L. III. c. 7. He 
that would ſee this whole Doctrine concerning the 
power of THE MIDDLE VERB explained and confirmed 
with great Ingenuity and Learning, may conſult a ſmall 
Treatiſe of that able Critic Ku/ter, entitled, De vero 
Uſu Verborum Mediorum. A neat ian this ſcarce 
Rus: has been r publiſhed, rk 
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ble the Energy foould paſt out (as in the Ch. Ix. 
caſe of thoſe Verbs called by the Gram- GRE 


marians VER3sS TRANSITIVE) becauſe 
both the Energizer and the Paſfive Sub- 
| jefF are united in the fame Perſon. For 
what is the Cauſe of this walking or ſit- 
ting? — 'Tis the Will and Vital Powers 
belonging to Ceſar. And what is the 
Subject, made fo to move or to fit ? | 
'Tis the Body and Limbs belonging alſo 
to the ſame Cz/ar. Tis this then forms 
that Species of Verbs, which Gramma- 
rians have thought fit to call VErBs NRU- 
TER, as if indeed they were void both of 
Action and Paſſion, when perhaps (like Verbs 
middle) they may be rather ſaid t imply 
bath. Not however to diſpute about names, 
as theſe Neuters in their Energizer always 
diſcover their paſſive ny (c), which 
RO 88 other 


— qc _————_— 

(c) This Character of Neuters the e very his 
pily expreſs by the Terms, Aurorabea and Idiorabeia, 
which Priſcian renders, gue ex ſe in ſeipſa fit intrinſecus 
Paſo. L. VII. 790. de Ars apud * p. 
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Ch. IX. 45 Verbs cannot, their paſſive Subject 
deing infinite; hence the reaſon why 'ti 
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as ſuperfluous in theſe Neuters to have the 
Subject expreſt, as in other Verbs it is ne- 


ceſſary, and cannot be omitted. And thus M 
tis that we are taught in common Gram- m 
n ma 7. 
4 | 4 m: 
lt may be here obſerved, that even thoſe Verbs, called tia 
Actives, can upon occaſion. lay aſide their tranſitive Cha- 
racter; that is to ſay, can drop their ſubſequent Accu- 
ſative, and aſſume the Form of Neuters, ſb as to ſtand by 
themſelves. This happens, when the Diſcourſe reſpecb 
the mere Energy or Affection only, and has no regard to 22 
the Subject, be it this thing or that. Thus we ſay, »: . 
oidev c youre Bro, This Man knows not how. to read, = 
ſpeaking only of the Energy, in which we ſuppoſe hin 000 
deficient. Had the Diſcourſe been upon the Subjects d iy. 
reading, we muſt have added them. gx oidev avayr Nas, 
bpb oc T% "Ow1pe, He hnows not haw to read Home), The 
or Vi reil, or Cicero, &. | Con 
Thus Horace, look 
Qui CUPIT- aut METUIT, * n fe domi * 
nl d eee ed; 
Ut lippum pictæ tabula (4 
H that DESIRES er FEARS (not this thing in parti- 75 


cular nor that, but in — be within whoſe _ 
. theſe 
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b 
. while N. euters require none. 


Middle cannot be called neteſlary, becauſe 
moſt Languages have done without it. 
Tuk SPECIES or VERBs therefore re- 
maining are the AcTiveg, the PAssivx 
and the Nur ER, and thoſe ſeem eſſen- 


tial to all 88 whatever (4). 


9 
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theſe affections prevail) has the ſame joy in a Houſe or 
Eſte, as the Man with bad Eyes has in fine Pictures. So 
Czſar in his celebrated Laconic Epiſtle of, Vent, VI- 
DI, Vici, where two Actives we ſee follow one Neu- 
ter in the ſame detached. Form, as that Neuter itſelf. 
The Glory it ſeems was in the rapid Sequel of the Events, 
Conqueſt came as quick, as he could come himſelf, and 
look about him. hom he ſaw, and whom he conquered, 
was not the thing, of which he boaſted, See who 
L. III. c. 31. p. 279. 


» . TS = X. 


(a) The STorcs, in their wales view of Verbs, as. 
making a part in Propoſitions, conſidered them under 
the four followin g Sorts, 


cc” Kt 


When 


mars that Verbs Active require an Accu- n 


or che ao F of verbs, the 


Ch. N. Turns remains a Remark or two far 
* # e ther, and then we quit the Subject of 
: Verbs. Tis true in general that the 
greater Part of them denote Attributes of 


Energy 


4... 


When a Verb, co-inciding with the Nommative if 
fome Noun, made without further help a perfect aſſertire 
Sentence, as Tonga rs TierTaTti, Socrates walketh; 
then as the Verb in ſuch caſe implied the Power of : 
perfect Predicate, they called it for that reaſon Kar. 
 yiopnun, @ Predicable ; or elſe, from its readineſs ovy- 
Sau, to co-incide with its Noun in completing the Sen. 
dence, they called it LvpuCajucy a Co- it. 


When a Verb was able with a Noun to d e 
fect aſſertive Sentence, yet could not aſſociate with ſuch 
Noun, but under ſome obligue Caſe, as 2 unsre Aera- 
pies, Sorratem penitet : Such a Verb, from its nur 
approach to juft Co- incidence, and Predication, they called 


Ilngadijpbajuc or  Nagararnyopnppme 


When a Verb, though regularly co-inciding with 2 

Noun in its Nominative, till required, to complete the 

Sentiment, ſome other Noun under an oblique Caje, as 

Had Ox Awe, Plato loveth Dio, (where without 

Dia or ſome other, the Verb Loveth would reſt ndet- 

5 | | = > IE; 
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Energ y and Motion, But there are ſome Ch. — 
which appear to denote nothing mo re. 
than a mere fimple Adjeftive, joined to an 
Aſſertion, Thus ioaf in Greet, and 
Equalleth i in Engliſb, mean nothing more 

» 9 2 5 than 
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nite:) Such Verb, from this Defect they called 3 r. 
5 cvubanc, or 1 X&THYOENAc, ſomething leſs than a 
Co-incider, or leſs than a Predicable. 

Laſtly, when a Verb required two Nouns in obligue 
Caſes, to render the Sentiment complete z as when we 
ſay Zuxpdrer *Anxibiddes ut Tedet me Vite, or the 
like : Such Verb they called 57Jov, or Rr 5 xp 
TpuCxpua, Or N WapaxaTnyY ona, ſomething leſs than an 
imperfet? Co- incider, or an imperfa&? Predicable. | 


Theſe were the Apellations which they gave to Verbs, 
when employed along with Nouns to the forming of 
Propofitions. As to the Name of PH MA, or VERB, 
they denied it to them all, giving it only to the Jnfini- | 
tive, as we have ſhewn already, See page 164. See 
alſo Ammon, in Lib. de Interpret. p. 37. Apollon. de 
Syntaxi L. I. c. 8. L. III. c. 31. p. 279. c. 32. p. 
295. Theod. Gaz. Gram. L.IV. * 


From che above Doctrine it appears, that all Verbs 
Neuter are EvpBapale ; - Verbs Active, Irloa * ovphe 
kalle. ä 


HERMES. 
ch. Ix. than 7 2 281, 7s equal.” 80 Albeo i in Latin 
n is no more than albus ſum. 


f Dan ingentes Mau. alben. Virg. 


Tur "Wow may be ſaid of Tumeo, Mons 
 Fumet, i. e. tumidus eft, is tumid. To ex- 
preſs the Energy in theſe inſtances, we 
muſt have recourſe to the Inceptives. 


5 Fluctus uti primo cæpit cum ALBESCRRE 
Vento. 3 Virg. 

Freta ponti 

Incipiunt agitata ruuxscxxzx. Virg. 


THERE are Verbs alſo to be found, 
which are formed out of Nouns. So that 
as in Abftira# Nouns (ſuch as Whiteneſs 
from White, Goodneſs from Good) as alſo 
in the Infinitive Modes of Verbs, the Attri- 
buttve is converted into a Subſtantive ; here 
the Subſtantive on the contrary is converted 
inte an Attributive. Such are Kur. (Cup from 
| Kya, fa aff the part f a Deg, or be 4 Cy- 
nie; 
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nic; Ou igen from Sαπτντπτ ., to Philip- Ch. IX. 


pize, or favour Philip; Syllaturire from 
Sylla, to meditate acting the ſame part as 
Hl did. Thus too the wiſe and virtuous 
Emperour, by way of counſel to him- 
ſelf— Ip pun aroxarupw)n;, beware thou 


—— 


beeſt not BECESAR'D 3 as though he 
faid, Beware, that by being Emperor, thou 


deſt not dwindle into A MERE CASAR (e). 
In like manner one of our own witty Poets, 


STERNHOLD binſelf be OvT-SrER-| 


HOLDED. 


And long before him the facetious Fuller, 


ſpeaking of one Morgan, a ſanguinary Bi- 


ſhop in the Reign of Queen Mary, ſays of 


him, that Be 0UT-BONNER'D even Box- 


NER bimſelf.* 2. 


Aun to _ foe that Species of Ar- 
TRIBUTES, called VeRBs IN. THE STRICT= 


EST SENSE. . 


{ 


16 * Marc. 1 To Vi S 30. 
| Church Hiſt B. VIII. p. At * 
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CHAP. x. 


Conrerning thoſe other Attributives, 
Partitiples and Adjeftives. 


Ch. X. ö ＋ HE Nature of Verbs being under- 


| ſtood, that of PAR TICIPLEs is no 
way difficult. Every complete Verb is 
expreſhve of an Attribute; of Time; and 


of an Aſertion. Now if we take away 


the Aſſertion, and thus deſtroy the Verb, 
there will remain the Attribute and the 
Time, which make the Eſſence of a Par- 
'T1cIPLE. Thus take away the Aſſer- 
tion from the Verb, Lede, Writetb, and 
there remains the Participle, Ppapur, Writ- 
ing. which (without the Aſertion) denotes 
the ſame Attribute, and the ſame Time. 


After the fame manner, by withdrawing 


the Aſſertion, we diſcover Tpatbas in Eypæ- 
be, Tpauy in Tpaies, for we chuſe to re- 
fer to the Greek, as being of all languages 

Or che 
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as in others. 
AND ſo much for PARTICIPLES (a). 
Tur 


6 e — * ab 


(a) The Latins are defective in this Article of Pare 
ticiples. Their Active Verbs, ending in or, (com- 
monly called Deponents) have Active Participles of all 
Times (ſuch as Loguens, Locutus, Locuturus) but none 
of the Paſſive. Their Actives ending in O, have Par- 
ticiples of the Preſent and Future (ſuch as Scribens, and 
Scripturus) but none of the Paſt. On the contrary, 
their Paſſives have Participles of the Paſt (ſuch as Scrip- 
tus) but none of the Preſent or Future, unleſs we ad- 


mit ſach as Scribendus and Docendus for Futures, which 


Grammarians controvert. The want of theſe Partici- 
ples they ſupply by a Periphraſis— for ypuþa; they ſay, 
cum ſcripſiſſet for yeaPs tog, dum ſcribitur, &c, In 


Engliſh we have ſometimes recourſe to the ſame Peri- 


phraſis; and ſometimes we avail ourſelves of the fame 
Auxiliars, which form our Modes and Tenſes. 


The Engliſh Grammar lays down 2 good Rule with 


reſpect to its Participles of the Paſt, that they all ter- 


minate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is perhaps lia- 
ble to as ſew Exceptions, as any. Conſidering there- 


fore how little Analogy of any kind we have in our 


13g 


the moſt complete, as well | in this reſpect, Ch. X. 
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Ch. X. Tur Nature of Verbe and Participhs 
N being underſtood, that of ApjecTives 
becomes eaſy. A Verb implies (as we 

have ſaid) both an Attribute, and Time, 

and an Aſertion; a Participle only implies 

an Attribute, and Time; and an Anjec- 

TIVE only implies an Attribute; that is to 

ſay, in other Words, an ApjzcTIve has 

no Aſſertion, and only denotes ſuch an At- 
tribute, as hath not its Efſence either in 
Motion or its Privation. Thus in general 

the Attributes of Quantity, Quality, and 
Relation (ſuch as many and fe, great and 

* 2s bore). = TA 


Language, it ſeems wrong to annihilate the few Traces, 
that may be found. It would be well therefore, if all 
Writers, who endeavour to be accurate, would be care- 
ful to avoid a Corruption, at preſent ſo prevalent, of 
ſaying, it was wrote, for, it was written ; he was drove, 
for, he was driven; I have went, for, I have gone, &c. 
in all which inſtances a Verb is abſurdly uſed to ſupply 
the proper Participle, without any neceſſity from the 
want of ſuch Word. | 
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litle, black and white, good and bad, Jin Ch. X. 
ble, treble, quadruple, &c.) are all denoted TIE 


by ADJECTIVES. | 


Ir tad indeed be confeſſed, that ſome- 
times even thoſe Attributes, which are 
wholly foreign to the Idea of Motion, aſ- 
ſume an Aſſertion, and appear as Verbs. 
Of ſuch we gave inſtances before, in al- 
beo, tumeo, icagw, and others. * Theſe 
however, compared to the reſt of Verbs, 
are but few in number, and may be cal- 
led, if thought proper, Verbal Adjefiives. 
'Tis in like manner, that Participles in- 
ſenſibly paſs too into Adjectives. Thus 


Dodtus in Latin, and Learned in Engliſh 


loſe their power, as Participles, and mean 


a Perſon poſſeſſed of an habitual Quality, 
Thus Vir eloquens means not à nan now 


ſpeaking, but a mah, whoa poſſeſſes: the Ba- 
bit of ſpeaking, whether he ſpeak or no. 
So when we ſay in Engliſh, he is a Think- 
ing Man, an Underſtanding Man, we mean 


not a perſon, whoſe mind is in actual 
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C b. X. Energy, but whoſe mind is enriched with a 
E larger portion of thoſe poꝛvers. Tis indeed 


no wonder, as all Attributives are homo- 
geneous, that at times the ſeveral Species 
ſhould appear to interfere, and the Dif- 
ference between them be ſcarcely percep- 
tible, Even in natural Species, which 
are congenial and of kin, the ſpecific 
Difference is not always to be diſcerned, 


and in appearance at leaſt * ſeem to 


run into each other. 


Wr have ſhewn already (6) in the In- 
ſtances of GI ge, Syllaturire, Axo- 
xauTepulyva, and othets, how Subſtan- 
tives may be transformed into Yerbal At- 
fributives., We ſhall now ſhew, how 
they may be converted into Aadjectives. 
When we ſay the Party of Pompey, the 
Stile of Cicero, the Philoſophy of Socrates, 
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(5) Sup. p. 182, 183. 
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F in theſe caſes the Party, the Stile, and the Ch. X. 
Philoſophy ſpoken of, receive a Stamp * 
and Character from the Perſons, whom 
they reſpect. Thoſe Perſons therefore 
perform the part of Attributes, that is, 
ſtamp and characterize their reſpective 

Subjects. Hence then they actualiy paſs 
into Attributes, and aſſume, as ſuch, the 
Form of Aajectives. And thus tis we 
fay, the Pompeian Party, the Ciceronian 
Stile, and the Socratic Philoſophy. Tis 
in like manner for a Trumpet / Braſs, 
we ſay a Brazen Trumpet; for a Crown 
of Gold, a Golden Crown, &c. Even Pro- 
nominal Subſtantives admit the like muta» 
tion. Thus inſtead of ſaying, the Book 
of Me, of Thee, and of Him, we ſay My 
Book, Thy Book, and Hit Book; inſtead 
of ſaying the Country of Us, of You, and 
of Them, we fay, Our Country, Your 
Country, and Their Country ; which 
Words may be called fo many Pronominal 
Adjectives. 


* 


F 
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Ch. X. Ir has been obſerved already, and muſt 
needs be obvious to all, that Adjectives, as 
marking Attributes, can have no Sex (c). 
And yet their having Terminations con- 
formable to the Sex, Number, and Caſe 
of their Subſtantive, ſeems to have led 
Grammarians into that ſtrange Abſurdity 
of ranging them with Nouns, and ſepa- 
rating them from Verbs, tho with reſpect 
to theſe they are perfectly homogeneous; 
with reſpect to the others, quite contrary. 
They are homogeneous with reſpect to 
Verbs, as both ſorts denote Attributes; 
they are heterogeneous with reſpect to 
Nouns, as never properly denoting Sub- 
ances. But of this we have 1 2 
fore (a). 
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(c) Sup. P · 171. 
(d) ny." C. VI. Note (a). See alſo c. u. p. 1 
& c. | 
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Tnx Attributives hitherto treated, that Ch. Xi 
is to ſay, VERBs, PARTICIPLEs, and — 
Ap jc TIvESs, may be called Ar TRIBVU- 

' TIvEs OF THF .FIRST ORDER. The 
reaſon of this Name will be better un- 
derſtood, when we have more fully di- 
cuſſed ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE SECOND 
ORDER, to which we now procecd in tho 
n Chapter. 5 
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N H A P. xI. 
Concerning Attributives of the Second 


Ch. XI. A 8 the Attributives hitherto men- 

ae is tioned denote ' the Attributes of 
Subſtances, ſo there is an inferior Claſs of 
them, which denote the Attributes only of 
Attributes. 


To explain by examples in either kind 
—when we ſay, Cicero and Pliny were both 
of them eloquent ; Statius and Virgil both of 

. them wrote; in theſe inſtances the Attribu- 
tives, Eloquent, and Wrote, are immediately 
referable to the Subſtantives, Cicero, Virgil, 
&c. As therefore denoting THE AT TRI- 
BUTES OF SUBSTANCES, we call them Ar- 
TRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER, But inſts 


when we ſay, Pliny was moderately eloquent, : 
ut Cicero exceedingly eloquent; Statius wrote My 


mndiferently, but Virgil wrote admirably; fica 
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trately; Breeedighyy Indi Herentiy, Ad. 
mrably;. ure fiot referable to Sublantives, 
but toi offer» Aftributives,/ that is, to the 
words, Eloguent, and Wrote. As there- 
fore denoting Attributes Attributes, we 
call then Kren in SES 


* 


co . 07s il e hs 


| * 11D ILSS 
GRAMMARIA s hw 11 yes, the 
Name of "ETightpara, ADVERBIA, ADs 
anon And indeed if we take the word 
Pia, or, Verb, in its moſt comprehenſive 
Signification, as including not only Verbs 


Agjeftives [an uſage, which may be juſti- 
ied by the beſt authorities (a)] we ſhall 
6 7 6-1 3 0 667] find 


AM. Oath — lt " MP9s * 8 rr n 
n % 7 7 * 9 9 * + —— - y by, 24 


— 


(a) * Thus Arielle" in his' : Treatiſe te Inherpritationt 


inſtances "Arlewre; as a Noun, and Arbnoes as 4 Verb. 


do Ammonius — ard Tero To ona 50% To A 

KAAOE 5 ALKAIOE »; 60% read ra HM ATA 

Myeolai vx ONOMATA. According to this Signi- 

feation (that is.of denoting the Ari of Subſtance, 
O 


and 


(| properly fo called, but alſo Participles and 
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'Ch.XT. find the name, Emlzpque, or ADVERD, t 
de a very juſt appellation, as denoting 4 


PART or SPEECH, THE NATURAL Ar. 


PENDAGE OF VEeRBs, So great is thi. 


dependence in grammatical Syntax, that 
an Adverb can no more ſubſiſt without its 
Verb, than a Verb can ſubſiſt without it 
SubRtantive. Tis the ſame here, as in cer- 
tain natural Subjects. Every Colour for 
its exiſtence as much requires a Superf- 
cies, as the Superficies for its exiſtence re- 
quires a ſolid Body (5). 


AMoxe 


* 
* — 6 
„ 


and the Predicate in Propoſitions) the words, Fan, 
Jus r, and the like, are called VERBS, and not Nouns. 
Am. in libr. de Interp. p. 37. b. Arift. de Inter. L. I 
e. 1. See alſo of this Treatiſe, c. 6. Note (a). p. 8). 


In the ſame manner the Stoics talked of the Partici- 
ple. Nam PARTICIPIUM connumerantes Verbis, Pk - 
TICIPIALE VERBUM vocabant vel CASUALE. Pri 
cian. L. I. p. 574. 


(5) This notion of ranging the Adverh under the ſam 
Genus with the Verb (by calling them both Attributives) 
and of explaining it to be the Verb's Epithet or * 

1 (by 
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| we ſay, a white Garment, a high Mountain. 
Now ſome of theſe Quantities and Quali- 
ties are capable of Intenſion, and Remiſ- 


our white; @ Mountain TOLERABLY 


n Ye — 


— Ac 


(by tn it 5 Attributive of an Attributive) is con- 
formable to the beſt authorities. Theodore Gaza defines 
an ADVERB, as follows — igos Adys &nluro, ave 
Pipers Agyopercr, & ir gνEc:ueui, 36 vin t ri- 
hey pars, A Part of Speech devoid of Caſes, predi- 


obſerve, how properly the Adverb is made an Aptote, 
fince its Principal ſometimes has caſes, as in Yald? Sa- 
fiens ; ſometimes has none, as in Vald? amat). Priſcian's 
definition of an Adverb is as follows—ADveRBIUM &f 


pars orationis indeclinabilts, cujus fignificatis Verbis adjici- 


tur. Hoc enim perficit Adverbium Verbis additum, quad 
adjectiva nomina appellativis nominibus adjunfa ; ut pru- 
dens homo; prudenter egit ; felix Vir; feliciter uivit. 
L. XV, p. 1003. And before, ſpeaking of the Stdics, 


he ſays — Etiam ApverBia Neminibus vel VEBIs 


CONNUMER ABANT, & quaſi ADJECTIVA VERB0- 
ku nominabant. L. I. p. 574. See alſo * as Spit. 


L. I. 1. 


mM „ 

r 
* * * 
n 


ſion. Thus we ſay, a Garment EXCEED= 


cated of a Verb, or ſubjoined to it, and being as it were the 
Verbs Adjeftive. L. IV. (where by the way we may 
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AMONG the Attributes of Subſtance are Ch. XI. 
reckoned Quantities, and Qualities. Thus N 


| 
| 
ſ 
'| 
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ch. XI. high, or MODERATELY bigh. 'Tis olat 
w>— therefore that Intenſion and Remiſſion are 


3 


* 


among the Attributes of ſuch Attributes 


Hence then one copious Source of ſecon 


dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
theſe two, that is, Intenfion, and Remiſſim, 
The Greefs have their Jdabxaa ae, HA, 
alu, Jg; the Latins their vald?, vob. 


menter, maxime, ſatis, mediocriter ; the 


Engliſh their greatly, vaſtly, extremely 
Sufficiently, moderately, . * 
ent ly, 94 &c .. | 


Freed than this, where there are 
different Intenſions of the fame Attribute, 


they may be compared together. Thus if 


the Garment A be xxctEEDINGLY White, 
and the Garment B be MODERATELY 
W. hite, we may ſay, the Garment” A 10 
MORE white than the Garment A. 


qd theſe infidnces fie dr ahi 
not only denotes Intenſion, but relativ: 


Intenſion. 2 we tap not here. We 
not 


Boot: THe Fins, | 


tain B, but that Tic the Mo8T high of all 
Mountains. Even Verbs, properly ſo called, 


admit alſo theſe comparative ones. Thus 
in the following Example —— Fame he 


all things be LovETH MOST the Words 
MORE and MosT denote the different com- 


fire. wake 7 


o 
5 LANES 


and of its different Degrees ;\ which can- 
not well be more. than the two Re 


u 


than theſe, we ought perhaps to introduce 
infinite, which is abſurd. For why ſtop 
at a limited Number, when j in all . 

0 3; 0b tub 


not only denote, Intenſion merely relative, Ch. — 
jut relatiue Intenſſan, than which. there i 1 
none greater. Thus we not only ſay be 
Mountain 4 is No E high than the Moun- 


as they admit /imple Intenſions, ſo they 
LOVETH MORE han Riches, but Virtue of 
parative R of the e An Fibur | 


An 5 10 riſe of: Cour antcon, | 


Exceſs, and one to Ts Superlative, 
Were we indeed to introduce more degrees 
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Ch. XI. ſuſceptible of Intenſion, the inferribedin 
Exceſſes are in a manner infinite? Then 1 
are infinite Degrees of more White, be. 8 
tween the ir Simple White, and the Su. for 
perlative, Whiteft ; the ſame may be ſai Bl tur 
of more Great, more Strong, more Minute, in 
Sc. The Doctrine of Grammarians about | 
| three ſuch Degrees, which they call th: 
Poſitive, the Comparative and the Superlz- 
tive, muſt needs be abſurd; both becauſe 
in their Poſitive there is + no Compariſon a 
all, and becauſe their Superlative is a Com- 
parative, as much as their Comparative it 
Elf. Examples to evince this may be found 
every where. Socrates was the MOST WISE 
of all the Athenians —Homer was the Mos? 

SUBLIME of all Poets, — | 


WFG 


D Caditt et Ripbeus, JUSTISSIMUS UNUS 
Rui fuit in Teucris— Virg. 
„ Ir 


* 8 2 — 


— 


2 
— 
* 


job Qui ( fail, Gradus Poſutivus ) quoniam perfaſt eft, 
a quibuſtdam in numero Graduum non n. Con- 
lentii Ars apud Putſch. p. 2022. 
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Ir muſtbe confeſſed theſe Comparatives, Ch. xt. 
as well the ſimple, as the ſuperlatrve, ſeem kgs 
ſometimes to part with their relative Na- 
ture, and only retain their intenfive. Thus 
in the Degree, denoting fmple Exceſs, 
Triſtiot, et lacrumis oculos ſit Suffuſa ni- 
.  tentes. 3 "pb Virg. 
Ruſticior paulo ef—— For. 


I the n this is more uſual. 
Vir doctiſimus, Vir fortiſſimus, a moſt learned 
Man, a moſt brave Man, — that is to ſay, 
not the S raveſt and moſt learned Man, that 
ever exiſted, but a Man poſſeſſing thoſe 
Qualities in an eminent Degree. 


Tur Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench theſe Compa- 
rative Adverbs, by expreſſing their force in 
the Primary Attributive. Thus inſtead of 
More fair, they ſay FaixER; inſtead of 
Moft fair, FairzsT, and the fame holds 


:Q 4 true 


- 
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Ch. XI. true both i in the Greek and Latin. Thi 
yaw Practice however has reached no farthe 
— than to Ad, ectives, or at leaſt t to Pareicipls 


PHoaring the nature of dijedtives. Verba 
| perhaps, were thought 100 f much diyerſific 
already, to admit more Variations withou 


Perles. 


8 S #1 '® * x 
I 
> * 


* 1 . *. + <,k 2 4 
N % 19 9 - 
9 4 % $a * 14 12 2 „ [4 « *" ft F x3 * * 


As there are * Attributives, which 
admit of Compariſon, ſo there are other, 

| which admit of none. Such for example 
are thoſs, ih ich denote that Quality of 
Bodies: arifng from. their Figure; as when 
we ſay, a' Circular Table, a Quadrangular 
Court, a Conical Piece of Metal, Go. The 
reaſon is, that a million of things, partici- 
pating the fame Figure, participate itequal- 
ly, if they participate it at all, To ſay there- 
fore that while A and Bare bath quadran- 
gular, A! is more or leſs quadrangular than 
E, is abſurd. - The ſame holds true in all 
Attributives, den oting definite Quantities, 
whether cotimuqus or diſcrete, whether 46 
Plate or relative, Thus the 7w9-foot Rule 
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cannot be more t enty, than twenty Flies. 
If A and B be both triple, or quadruple to 


C, they cannot he more triple, or more qua- 


druple, one than the other. The reaſon of 
all this is, there can be no Compariſon with- 


out Intenſion and Rem Non; there can be 


no Intenfion and Remiſſion in things a/- 
ways definite; and ſuch are the Attribu- 
tives, which we have laſt mentioned. 

| In the fame reaſoning we ſee the cauſe, 
why no Subſtantive is ſuſceptible of theſe 
Comparative Degrees. A Mountain cannot 


be ſaid MoRE TO BE, or To ExIsT, than 
a Mole- bill, but the More and Le/s muſt be 
ſought for in their Quantities. In like 


manner, when we refer many Individuals 
to one Species, the Lion A cannot be 
called more a Lion, than the Lion B, but 
: if more any thing, he i is more fierce, more 
ſpeeay,or exceeding in ſome ſuch Attribute, 
WM again, i in referring many Species to one 


Genus, | 


A cannot be more 4 two-foot Rule, than any Ch.XT. 
other of the fame length. Twenty Lions = 


—ñ EE Eng 
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H E R ME 8. 
Genus, a Crocodile is not more an Ani- 


mal, than a Lizard; nor a Tiger, more | 


than a Cat, but if any thing, they are 


more bulky, more ſirong, &c. the Exceſs, 


as before, being derived from their Attri- 
butes. So true is that ſaying of the'acute 
Stagirite—that SUBSTANCE ig not ſuſcep- 
tible of Mok and Lxss (c). But this by 
way of digreſſion, to return to the ſubject 
of Adverbs. 


Or the Adverbs, or ſecondary Attribu- 
tives already mentioned, theſe denoting 
Intenſion or Remiſſion may be called Ad- 


verbs of Quantity continuous 3 Once, Twice, 


Thrice, are Adverbs of Quantity diſcrete; 
More and Moft, Leſs and Leaſt, to which 
may be added Equally, Proportionally, &c. 

. are 


* * n 


» 


(c) dx dv tmideyorro 11 Boic rd HhανAN n 3X) T0 W710, 


Category. c. 5. See alſo Sanfius, L. I. c. 11. L. II. 


c. 10, 11. where the Subject of Comparatives is treated 
in a very maſterly and philoſophical manner. See alſo 
Priſcian, p. 598. Derivantur igitur Comparativa a Ne- 


minibus Adjedtrvis, &c. 
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are Adverbs of Relation. There are others Ch. XI. 
of Quality, as when we ſay, HonzsTLy "VE 
induſtrious, PRUDENTLY brave, they fought 
BRAVELY, he painted FINELY, a Portico 
form'd CIxcuTAR TY, 4 Plain cut TxI- 
ANGULARLY, Ge. 


AnD here tis worth while to obſerve, 
how the ſame thing, participating the 
fame Eſſence, aſſumes different gramma- 

_ tical Forms from its difterent relations. 
For example, ſuppoſe it ſhould be aſked, 
| how differ Hone/t, Honeſtly, and Honeſty. 
The Anſwer is, they are in Eſſence the 
ſame, but they differ, in as much as Ho- 
neſt is the Attributive of a Subſtantive z 
Honeſtly, of a Verb; and Honeſty, being 
diveſted of theſe its attributive Relations, 
aſſumes the Power of a Subſtantive, ſo as 
to ſtand by itſelf. 


Tn Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, are 
common to Verbs of every Species; but 
there 

3 


Ch. xl. there are ſome, which are peculiar to Verb. thi 
EY properly fo called, that is to ſay, to ſuch as 


| denote Motion or Energy, with their Pri- 1 
vationt. All Moriox and ResT imply 
TI ux and Pr Ack, as a kind of neceſſary 
| Coincidents. Hence then, if we would ac 
- expreſs the Place or Time of either, we | 1 
muſt needs have recourſe to the proper Jt 
Adverbs ; of Place, as when we ſay, be 4 
ſtood THERE; he pent HENCE ; be travelled f 
FAR, Ce. of Time, as when we ſay, he 1 
flood THEN; he went AFTERWARD z he | 


| travelled FORMERLY, &c. Should it be 
aſked —— why Adverbs of Time, when 
Verbs have Ten/es? The Anſwer is, tho' 
Tenſes may be ſufficient to denote the 
greater Diſtinctions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenſes would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote Yefterday, To-day, To- 
morrow, Formerly, Lately, ' Fuſt now, 
Now, Immediately, Preſently, Soon, Here- 
after, &c,? "Twas this then that _ 
23 an Fs ot el] the 
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above td Tenſes. 


* 


20 


the Temporal Adverbs neceſſary, over and Ch.XI. 


* — * 


To the Adverbs juſt mentioned may be 


added thoſe, which denote the Intenſions 
and Remiffions peculiar to Motion, ſuch as 


ſpeedily, haſtily, fwiftly, flowly, &c. as alſo 


Adverbs of Place, made out of Prepofi-. 


tions, ſuch as d and x&rw from ave and 
xara, in Engliſh upward and downward, 
from up and down. In ſome inſtances the 
Prepoſition ſuffers no change, but be- 
comes. an Adverb by nothing more than 
its Application, as when we ay, CIRCA 
equitat, he rides ABOUT; PROPE* cecidit, 
he was NEAR falling; Verum ne pos r 
conferas culpam in me, But do not AFTER 
lay the blame on me (d). : 


THERE - 


(4) Sofp. Charifii Ji Gram. p. 170. Trent. Fun. 


Act. II. Sc. 3. 
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Ch. XI. Turrxs are likewiſe Adverbs of Interro- 

* gation, ſuch as Where, Whence, Whither, 
How ; of which there is this remarkable, 
that when they loſe their Interrogative 
power, they aſſume that of a Relative, fo 
as even to repreſent the Relative or Sub- 
junctive Pronoun. Thus Ovid, 


Er Seges eff, uB1 Troja fuit.— 
tranſlated in our old Eng//h Ballad, 


And Corn doth grow, WHERE Troy town 
flood. 


That is to ſay, Seges eft in eo loco, IN QUO, 
Sc. Corn groweth in that place, IN WHICH, 
&c. the power of the Relative, being im- 
plied in the Adverb. Thus Terence, 


Hujuſmodi mihi res ſemper comminiſcere, 
Us1 me excarnufice—- Heaut.IV. 6. 


where UBI relates to rec, and ſtands for 
guibus rebus. 


"Tis 


{ 
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'Tis in like manner that the Relative Ch. XI. 
Pronoun upon occaſion becomes an Inter- — 
rogatrve, at leaſt in Latin and Engiiſb. 

Thus Horace, 


QM Virum aut Heroa lyrs, vel acri 
Tibi4 "WO celebrare, Cho? 


Wo firſt ſeduc'd them to that foul re- 
volt? 


Tux reaſon of all this is as follows. 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
are all alike, in their original character, 
ReLATives. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they loſe not this character, 
but are ſtill Relatives, as much as ever. 
The difference is, that ww7#h0u7 an Interro- 
gation, they have reference to a Subject, 
which is antecedent, definite and &nown ; 
with an Interrogation, to a Subject which 


8 Subſequent, inde ew and unknown, and 
| | which 


203 Rt. 
Ch. XI. which 'tis expected that 25% aer ſhould 
wry ” expreſs and aſcertain, 


Wno fff Jedue'd them LEY 
The very Queſtion itſelf Appel a Sedu- 


cer, to which, tho' un#nown, the Pro- 
noun,” Wo, has a reference. 


TV infernal pen 


Here in the Anſwer we have he TOE 
which was indefinite, aſcertained ; ſo that 
the Wno in the Interrogation is (we ſee) 
as much a Relative, as if it had been ſaid 
originally, without any Interrogation at 
all, 'Twas the Infernal r WHO 
Jo; 75 e them. . | 


| Any thus is it that Interrogatives and 
Relatives mutually paſs into each other. 
Ax ſo much for Apverss, peculiar to 
Verbs properly ſo called. We have al- 

teady ſpoken of thoſe, which are common 
to all Attributives. We have likewiſe at- 
2 tempted 


o * 4 
>" 
* * 
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tempted to explain their general Nature, Ch. XI. 


which we have found to conſiſt in being 
the Attributes of Attributes. There re- 


mains only to add, that ADvERBs may be 1 5 


derived from almoſt every Part of Speech : 
from PREPOSITIONS, as when from After 
we derive Afterwards—from PARTIC1- 
PLES, and through theſe from Verbs, as 
when from Know we derive Knowing, and 
thence Knowingly; from Scio, Sciens, and 
thence Scienter— from Ap JECTIVES, as 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we derive 
Virtuouſly and Viciouſh— from SUBST AN- 
TIVES, as when from Hine, an Ape, we 
derive IIa u 1 to look APISHLY ; 5. 


from Al, a Lion, Acoiſoddse, Leoninely— 


nay even from PROPER NAmEs, as when 
from Socrates and Demoſthenes, we derive 
Socratically ind Demoſthenically. *Twas 
e reaſoned, we ſay; was De- 
mthenically ſpoken x. Of the ſame fort 

ET TEES i 


— 


* A. 
* 


1— FX 4 . 


* Arial has FT Cyclipicall 5 from KR "wh 
a Shes Eth. Nic. X. Wo | 
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Ch. XI. are many others, cited by the old Gram. the 
Rudern marians, ſuch as Catiliniter from Catilina, we 
Siſenniter from Siſenna, 7 ullian? from Tu. Wl en 
bias, &c. (e). 
Non W thus extenſive in Deriva- og 
tion, but in Signification alſo. Theodore * 
1 Gaza in his Grammar informs us (f), I 
that ApverBs may be found in every 85 
one of the Predicaments, and that the . 
readieſt way to reduce their Infinitude, * 
was to refer them by claſſes to thoſe ten of 


univerſal Genera. The Stoics too called 
the Apvers by the name of Ilavdex); 
and that from a view to the ſame multi- 
form Nature. Omnia in Je capit quafe col» 
lata per ſatiram, conceſſi fbi rerum vari 
poteſtate. "Tis thus that Soſpater explains 
8 = r che 


5 
FEY a » 


— 


(e) See Prik L. XV. * 1022. 6% Charif, 161. 


„ . Putſchii. 
5 5 (f) — 010 On ; 1 hne, tows Sinn X5 7055 if - 
rn vn Soles xe , Via, Woidv, woc, Woes Th 


*. 7, A, Gram, Introd. L. II. F< 
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the Word (g), from whoſe authority Ch. XI. 
we know it to be Stoical. But of this 


enough. 


Axp now having finiſhed thoſe PRIx- | 
ei AL PARTS of Speech, the SUBsTAN=- 
TIvE and the ATTRIBUTIVvE, which are 

SIGNIFICANT WHEN ALONE, we pro- 
ceed to thoſe AuxiLIARxY PARTS, which 

are ONLY SIGNIFICANT, WHEN Asso- 

CIATED. But as theſe make the Subject 

of a Book by themſelves, we here con- 
clude the firſt Book of this Treatiſe. 


* 


(s) Sofip. Char. p. 175. Edit. Puſchii. 
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OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR 


BOOK. II. 


CHAP'S 


Concerning Definitives. 
HAT remains of our Work, Ch. I. 
| N is a matter of leſs difficulty, „ 
| it being the ſame here, as in 
ſome Hiſtorical Picture ; when the prin- 
cipal Figures are once formed, tis an eaſy 
labour to deſign the reſt. 


3 ; Dz- 
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n the Subject of the pre- 


— ſent Chapter, are commonly called by 


Grammarians, ARTICLES, ARTICUL1, 
"Apbea, | They are of two kinds, either 
thoſe properly and ftritly. ſo called, or elſe 
the Pronominal Articles, ſuch as $ This, That, | 


Any, &c, 


We ſhall firſt treat of thoſe Articles 
more ſtrictiy ſo denominated, the reaſon and 
uſe of which may be explained, as fol- 
lows, 


THz viſible and individual Subſtances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name. To ſypply this defect, when any 
Individual occurs, which either wants a 
proper Name, or whoſe proper Name is 
not known, we aſcertain it, as well as 
we can, by referring it to its Species ; 
or, if the Species be unknown, then at 

leaſt 
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leaſt to ſome Genus. For example— a Ch. T. 
certain Obje& occurs, with a head and ht 


limbs, and appearing to poſſeſs the pow- 


ers of Self- motion and Senfation. If we 
| know it not as an Individual, we refer 


it to its proper Species, and call it Dog, 
or Horſe, or Lion, or the like. If none 
of theſe Names fit, we go to the Genus, 
and call it, Animal. 


Bur this is not enough, The Thing, 
at which we are looking, is neither a Spe- 
cies, nor a Genus, -What is it then ? An 
Individual.—Of what kind? Known, or 
unknown ? Seen now for the firſt time, 
or ſeen before, and now remembred ? — 


"Tis here we ſhall diſcover the uſe of the 


two Articles (A) and (Taz). (A) re- 
ſpects our primary Perception, and de- 
notes Individuals as annoum; (Tux) 
reſpects our ſecondary Perception, and 
denotes Individuals as &#nown. To ex- 


plain by an example—I ſee an object paſs 


F'4 by 
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Ch. I. by, which I never ſaw till then. What 
bY do I fay?—There-goes A Beggar, with a 
long Beard. The Man departs, and re- 
turns a week after. What do I ſay then? 
—There goes THE Beggar with THE long 
Beard. The Article only is changed, the 

reſt remains un- altered. I 


Ver mark the force of this apparently 
minute Change. The Individual, once 
Vague, is now recognized as ſomething 
known, and that merely by the efficacy of 
this latter Article, which tacitly inſinugtes 
a kind of previous acquaintance, by refer- 
ring the preſent Perception to a like Per- 

EA ception already paſt (@). | 


TRE Truth is, the Articles (A) and 
(THz) are both of them definitives, as 
they circumſcribe the latitude of Genera 
and Species, by reducing them for the 
pn” moſt 


* 
— . 


| (a) See B. I. c. 5. p. 63, 64. 


? 
J 
C 
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difference however between them is this; 
the Article (A) leaves the Individual itſelf 
unaſeertained, whereas the Article (Tus) 
aſcertains the Individual alſo, and is for 
that reaſon the more accurate Definitive 
of the two. | 


'T1is perhaps owing to the imperfect 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correſpondent to it, but ſupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, 'O. 0 
ub pν, ,. emegev, THE man Hell d 
heco G. erere, A Man fell, without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 


drawn (5). Even in Engliſb, where the 


Article 


7 


(b) Ta yap aogiruda; wire venue], „ T2 dher 
T%odheos vo 081T{KOV Ts Teorwnrs aye, Thoſe things, 


which are at times underſtood indefinitely, the addition of = 


the Article makes to be definite as to their Perſon, Apoll. 
L. V. c. 1. See of the ſame author, L. I. c. 6, 36. 


Woes 


moſt part to denote : Individuals. The Ch. I. 


HERMES. 
Ch. I. Article (A) cannot be uſed, as in plu- 


nas, its force is expreſt by the ſame Ne- 


gation. Thoſe are THE Men, means thoſe 

are Individuals, of which we poſſeſs ſome 
previous Knowledge. Thoſe are Men, the 
Article apart,' means no more than that 
they are ſo many vague and uncertain In- 
dividuals, juſt as the Phraſe, 4 Man, in 
the ſingular, implies one of the ſame 
e. 


| Bur 


—_—— = 6 — — 
* 


weis, (To Agb gon fc.) d avanianrw weorywopins m5 
E Ty GurT&Ee* ole i pv AL Tis, ANG PO 
HK E, adnAw Tra alewro N © * O AN- 
PIO, „Ma, Nn yup Tv Kere 
ri. Tx d euro PeAorres % 0% Paonorres v ap- 
deo onjecrrixdv wr Nds 3) Jevripas, The Arti- 
cle cauſes a Review within the Mind of ſomething known 
before in the texture of the Diſcourſe. Thus if any one 
fays "Avdown©- ue, Man CAME (which is the ſame, 
as when we ſay in Engliſh a man came) it is not evident, | 
of whom he ſpeaks. But if .be ſays 0 autor 1 nuts 
THE MAN CAME, then tis evident; for he ſpeats of 
fome Perſon known before. And this 1 what thoſe meun, 
who ſay that the Article is expreſjtve of the Fir/l and Ss 
cond Knowledge together. Theod, Gaze, L. IV. 
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Bor tho' the Greeks have no „Artkele Ch. I. 
correſpondent to the Article (A,) yet no- . 
thing can be nearer related, than their O, 

to the Article, THz. O Bachs, TAE 

King; TO dopo, THE Gt, &c. Nor LI E 
is this only to be proved by parallel ex- 25 
amples, but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article, as they are deſcribed by 
Apollonius, one of the earljeſt and moſt 

acute of the old Grammarians, now re- 


maining . 


Fo 85 nal 9 & A, ae e,, 
100 por 7 eva pops, 7 eg. WPOKATENEY= 
pivs Wporuns Wapagurny— Now the pecu- 
liar Attribute of the Article, as we have 
ſewn elſewhere, is that Reference, which 
implies ſome certain hs has away men- 
tioned. Again — Ou yap dnys ra ovopaTe_ 
ie auTav avapopey Wapiys, 61 n TULTE= 
pe To dopo, 8 Cæiperõs £5 7 avaps> 

For Nouns F themſelves imply nat 


an 


Ch. I. Reference, unleſs they take to eos the Ar. 
— ticle, whoſe peculiar Character is Reference. 
Again— Toe Zpbpon WpouPerur ay Yue One, 
| — The Article indicates a bre-eſtably hed 
acquaintance (e). 


. 


HIs reaſoning upon Proper Names is 
worth remarking. Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Homonymie, that 
1s, different Perſons often go by the ſame | 
Name. To ſolve this ambiguity, we have 

recourſe to Adjefives or Epithets, For 
example—there were two Grecian Chiefs, 
who bore the name of Ajax. Twas not 
therefore without reaſon, that Meneſtheus 
uſes Epithets, when his intent was to 
diſtinguiſh the one of them w_ the 
other, 


ANA 


A 


| (e) Apoll. de Synt. L. I. c. 6, 7. His account of 
REFERENCE is as follows Loh avzPopas weoa- 

5 TEAEY jahvs wegn deuripe yan, The peculiar cha- 
rafter of Reference is the ſecond or repeated Knowledge f 

 fome-Perſon already mentioned. L. II. c. 3. 
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A wp oO. ire TexapunO0 G. 
r 7 „ Tom 
1 iD both eee, (ſays te) cannot be Hared, 


at leaſt alone 
* 2 T, elamonian a come. 


Apollonius proceeds —— Even Epithets 
themſelves are diffuſed thro various Sub- 
jects, in as much as the ſame Adjective 
may be referred to many Subſtantives. 


In order therefore to render both Parts 
of Speech equally definite, that is to ſay 
the Adjective as well as the Subſtantive, 
the Adjective itſelf aſſumes an Article be- 
fore it, that it may indicate 4 Reference 2 
ſome jingle Perſon only, ovadiry avapopc, 
according to the Author's own Phraſe. 
And thus 'tis we ſay, TpuÞwy o TD papperi- 
ros, Trypho THE Grammarian 3 AmToAXo- 
Joge- 5 o Kufa, Apollodorus THE Cyre- 


„ 


neun, &c. The Author 8 Concluſion, of 


e this 
3 


Ch. I. 


. 
2821 
- 


bY 


„ = — HERMES. 

Ch. I. this Section is worth remarking. Aetcys 
| gs 706 Spa 2 rar To rtr 9 wpooberic ü eg. 
3 ri dobpv, oundiafeca To bier Tw bie 
Suhr — Tit with reaſon therefore that 

the Article is here alſo added, as it brings 
| the Adjeftive to an Individuality, as pre- 
ciſe, as the proper Name (d). 
| 


VVV 


Wr may carry this reaſoning farther, 
and ſhew, how by help of the Article 
even common Appellatives come to have 
the force of proper Names, and that un- 
aſſiſted by epithets of any kind. Among 
/ the Athenians TInoiev meant Ship ; Eydera, 
Eleven; and "AvlpunG,, Man. Yet add 
but the Article, and To IIXowov, THE SHIP, 
meant that particular Ship, which they ſent 
annually to Delos; *Oi"Evdexa, THE ELEVEN, 
1 meant, certain Officers of Juſtice; and 0 
Av p., THE MAN, meant Heir public | 
| Executioner. So in Engliſh, City, is a 
E ON | Name 
| 


— 


„ n Mr 


(d) Ser Apoll. L. I. e. 12. where by miſtake 3 
laus is put for Mengſibeus. 
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Name common to many places; aud Ch. I. 
Speaker, a Name common to many Men. WY 


Yet if we prefix the Article, TE CIT 
means our Metropolis; and THE SPEAK=" 


ER, @ high 1 in the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment. 


Axy thus tis by an eaſy tranſition, that 
the Article, from denoting Reference, comes 
to denote Eminence alſo; that is to ſay, 
from implying an ordinary pre-acquain- 
tance, to preſume a kind of general and 
univerſal Notoriety. Thus -among the 
Greeks O Tomrnc, THE POET, meant Ho- 
mer (e); and O ETeyupiryc, THE STAGI- 
RITE, meant Ariſtotle; not that there were 


(e) There are ſo few exceptions to this Obſervation, 
that we may fairly admit it to be generally true. Yet 
Ariſtotle twice denotes Euripides by the Phraſe 6 world 7 


once at the end of the ſeventh Book of his Nicomachean 


Ethics, and again in his Phyfics, L. II. 2. Plato alſo 
in his tenth Book of Laws (p. 901. Edit, Nr. ) denotes 
Hqiad after the ſame manner, 


„ eee ee 


Ch. I. not many Poets, beſide Hamer; and many 
= $tagirites, beſide 4r:/otle; but none equally 
illuſtrious for their Poetry and Philoſo- 


* 
* 8 


Tris on a like principle that Arifotle 
tells us, tis by no means the ſame thing 
to aſſert , Yννν ννẽỹ ayabor, or. TO 
ayobo—that,. Pleaſure 1 A Goop, or, 
Tux Goop. The firſt only makes it a 
common Object of Defire, upon a level 
with many others, which daily raiſe 
our wiſhes; ; the laſt ſuppoſes it that ſu- 
preme and ſovereign Good, the ultimate 
Scope of all our Actions and Endea- 


vours (09. VVV 1 — 


8. 3 © 


* 


Bor to purſue our Subject. It has been 
faid already that the Article has no mean- 5 
ing, but when aſſociated to ſome other « 
word. To what words then may it be ; 
aſſociated ?—To ſuch as require defining, x 
vi 0 wes 3 1 wel 0 for : 


— 


0 ) Analyt. Prior. L. I. c. 40. 


b Li 9 Hot * BW — * * * 2 — * TS 18 * wo * 3 
| obs ö 2. - 
x a * 
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for it is by nature a Definitive.—And Ch. I. 


ny what Words are theſe ?—Not thoſe which __ 
” already are as definite, as may be. Nor 5 


yet thoſe, which, being indefinite, cannot 
properly be made otherwiſe. It remains 
then they muſt be #ho/e, which though in- 
definite, are yet capable, through the Article, 
of becoming definite. 


Uron theſe Principles we ſee the reaſon, 
why tis abſurd to ſay, O ET, Taz I, or 
O LY, Tux Tnou, becauſe nothing can 
make thoſe Pronouns more definite, than 
they are (g). The ſame may be aſſerted 

21 "TM 5} 


— 2 


— g F 
—— * FI" Pre =. a. —— — 
9 


(2) Apollonius makes it part of the Pronoun's Defi- 
nition, to refuſe co-aleſcence with the Article. *Exeivo 
„ 'Arrwwpin, To her dei ee & avaPopas Gro. 
Line, J 8 cüveg T0 aghper, That therefore is a Pro- 
nun, which with Indication or Reference is put for a 
Noun, and wiTH WHICH THE ARTICLE Dorn 
NOT ASSOCIATE, L. II. c. 5. So Gaza, ſpeaking 
of Pronouns—TIav]n dA inidixovies aghpor. L. IV. 
Priſcian ſays the ſame. Jure igitur apud Græcos pri 

. er 
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= f N e 
* . 


#7 
2 1 
5 0 Is a ” * 
— 5 "x 5 
, * _ — a . 
5 x > , 4 
1 : p "4 * 


| Ch. I. of Proper Names, and though the Gree 
* ſay 0 Ewxparne, 1 Cdrbarau, and the like, 


yet the Article is a mere Pleonaſin, unlel 
perhaps it ſerve to diſtinguiſh Sexes. . 
the ſame 'rule- we cannot fay in Gree 
OI AM®OTEPOI, or in Engliſh, Th: 


Bork, becauſe theſe Words in their own 
nature are each of them perfectly defined, 
ſo that to define them farther would be 

quite ſuperfluous. Thus if it be faid, [ 


have read BoTn Poets, this plainly indicates 
a definite pair, of whom ſome mention 
has been made already; Avas if, 4 


| known Duad, as Apollonius expreſſes him- 
ſelf, (4) when he ſpeaks of this Subject. 
On the contrary, if it be ſaid, I have read 


Two Poets, this may mean any Pair out 
i 200 | of 


—— 2 * * WY 4 _ Py - 
* 


— — 


et ſecunda perſona pronominum, que ſine dubio demion/ira- 

_ tive ſunt, articulis adjungi non poſſunt ; nec tertia, quand! 
demonſtrativa gil. L. XII. p. 938.—In the beginning of 
the ſame Book, he gives the true reaſon of this. Supra 


omnes alias partes orationis FINIT PERIONAS PRON0- 


() Apollon. L. I. FR 16, 


1 
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of all that ever exiſted. And hence this Ch. I. 
Numeral, being in this Senſe indefinite (as CTY 
indeed are all others, as well as itſelf) is 
forced to aſſume the Article, whenever it 
would become definite x. And thus tis, 
Tux Two in Engliſb, and OI Aro in 
Greek, mean nearly the fame thing, as 
Bo TH or AM®OTEPOI. Hence alſo it 
is, that as T'wo, when taken alone, has 
reference to ſome primary and indefinite 
Perception, while the Article, Tae, has 
reference to ſome ſecondary and definite Þ ; 
hence I ſay the Reaſon, why tis bad Greet 
to ſay AYO OI ANePnOl, and bad 
Engliſh, to ſay Two Tye Men. Such 
Syntax is in fact a Blending of Incompati- 
A £ i bles, 


> T 


r „ 
JEL, — >. rd. io = * 


e 


x, , 
—_—CT—— 
- of * Ts —_— E. 
2 oe 3 Nr 


* 
LN 
<4 
* 
2 
> 
_— 
WE. 
* 
7 
9 
* 


n I 
"J"% 2 


——— ergy eee 


An. 


PP 


n 


* This explains Servius on the XII. ZEneid. v. 5 f. 
where he tells us that Duorum is put for Amborum. In 
Engliſh or Greek the Article would have done the buſi- 
neſs, for the Two, or Tow do are equivalent to Both 
or &uPoltewv, but not ſo Duorum, becauſe the Latins 
have no Articles to prefix. 1 
. I ſdup. p. 215, 216. 


een 
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Ch. I. Bles, 4 at is to ſay of a defined Subſtantiut 


Ms. 


with an undefined Atrributive. On the 
contrary to ſay in Greek AMSO TEP0! 
OI ANOPQITOI, or in Engliſb, Born 
THE MEN, 1s good and allowable, becauſe 
the Subſtantive cannot poſſibly be leſs apt, 


by being defined, to coaleſce with an At- 


tributive, which is defined as well as it- 


ſelf. So likewiſe, tis correct to ſay, OI 


AO AN@PQIHOI, TRE Two Mx, 
becauſe here the Article, being placed 
in the beginning, extends it's Power 28 
well through Subſtantive as Attributive, 


and equally contributes to define them 


both. 


As ſome of the words above admit of 
no Article, becauſe they are by Nature as 


_ definite as may be, ſo there are others, 


which admit it not, becauſe they are not 
to be defined at all. Of this ſort are al 
INTERROGATIVES. If we queſtion about 


Subſtances, we cannot ſay O TIE OT- 


TOOL, THE WHO IS THIS; but TIL 
WR” 


x01, NHAIKOE, in Enghſh, WHAT 
SORT OF, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. 


THE reſpect Beings already ænoun; Inter- 


Interrogation is ſuperfluous, 
| In a word 7he pure Aſfeciators with 
which denote the ſeveral Genera and Spe- 


ſumin ga different Article, ſerve either to ex- 


a Recognition, or repeated Knowlege (&). 


tea es, |" 


(i). Apollonius calls TIE, cv r Tov down, | 


a Part of Speech, moſt contrary, moſt averſe to Articles. 
L. M. c. 1. 


we have in Engliſh. In Greek, the Article does no more, 
than imply a Recognition, See before p. 216, 217, 218. 


The Reaſon is, that the Articles O, and 


rogatives reſpect Beings, about which we 
are ignorant; for as to what we know, 


Articles are all thoſe common Appellatives, 
cies of Beings. Tis theſe, which, by al- 


plain an Individual upon its firſt being per- 
ceived, or elſe to indicate, upon its return, 


„ 


(4) What is here ſaid reſpects the tc Articles, which | 
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or rox, Wno 1s TH1s? (7), The ſame Ch. I. 
a to Qualities and both kinds of Quantiry, 
We ſay without an Article NOIOE, no- 


L 7.” > "0k 
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. We ſhall here ſubjoin a few Inſtances 
of the peculiar Power of ARTICLES. 


_ Every Propoſition confiſts of a Subjed, 
fs and a Predicate. In Engliſb theſe are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their Poſition, the Subject ul 
ſtanding frft, the Predicate Ia. Happineſs a! 
7s Pleaſure—Here, Happineſs is the Sub- yo 
jet; Pleaſure, the Predicate. If we-change th 
their order, and ſay, Pleaſure is Happineſs; m 
then Pleaſure becomes the Subject, and fi 
Happineſs the Predicate. In Greek theſe tt 
are diſtinguiſhed not by any Order or Po- 
ſition, but by help of the Article, which 
the Subject always aſſumes, and the Predi- 
cate in moſt inſtances (ſome few excepted) 
rejects. Happineſs is Plægſure—idon i iu 
dalloria— Plægſure is Happineſs—1 dor ẽb- 
W ine things are difficult—yaxeza 
Ta uaha—Difficult things are fun a- 
Afra KANG, 


— 
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In Greek tis worth attending, how in Ch. J. 
the ſame Sentence, the ſame Article, by 
being prefixed to a different Word, -quite 
changes the whole meaning. For exam- 
ple—O rod Yup ip ynoas erb 
Ptolemy, having preſs ded over the Games, 

Was ny honoured. The Participle 
yuv M, uα has here no other force, 
than to denote to us the Time, when Ptole- 
my was honoured, v7Z. after having pre- 
fided over the Games. But if, inſtead of 
the Subſtantive, we join the Participle to 
the Article, and ſay, O Yopueverriagy nos 
TroaruarO- tr., our meanin g is then 
The Prolemy, who prefided over the Games, 
was honoured. The Participle-in this caſe, 
being joined to the Article, tends tacitly to 
indicate not one Pfolemy but many, of 
which number a particular one Parti) my 
of honour 0 * 5 


—— — — 
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(!) Hhollon. Ki c. 33, 34. 
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Ch. I. In Engl/þ likewiſe it deſerves remark. 
, ing, how the Senſe is changed by chang. 
| ing of the Articles, tho' we leave ever 
other Word of the ſentence untouched. So 
And Nathan ſaid unto David, Thou arr 
THE Man®*. In that fingle, Tur, that 
diminutive Particle, all the force and effi- 
cacy of the Reaſon is contained. By that 
alone are the Premiſes applied, and ſo 
firmly fixed, as never to be ſhaken. Tis 
poſſible this Aſſertion may appear at firſt 
_ ſomewhat ſtrange; but let him, who doubt 
it, only change the Article, and then ſee 


what will become of the Prophet and his 


reaſoning.— And Nathan ſaid unto David, 
THou. ART A Man, Might not the King 
well have, demanded upon ſo impertinent 
a, poſition, 


Non dices hodie, 2 bec tam pure 
tendant ? 
Bur 


— 


9 


* * „ 


® ZT EL O ANHT. Bard, B. a. C. 
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Bur enough of ſuch Speculations. The Ch. I. 
only remark, which we ſhall make on 
them, is this; that minute Change in 
« PRINCIPLEs leads to mighty Change in 
„ EFFECTS; ſo that well are PRINCIPLES 
« intitled to our regard, however in ap- 
« pearance they may be trivial and low.“ 


Tux ARTICLEs already mentioned are 
thoſe ftrifly ſo called; but beſides theſe 
there are the PRonomINAL ARTICLES, 
ſuch as This, That, Any, Other, Some, All 
No, or None, &c. Of theſe we have ſpoken 
3 in our Chapter of Pronouns (), 
where 


0 „ 
* OY P 7 8 
* 


* = > Bhat, 3 "_ * ** 7 2 — 


(mn) See B. I. c. 5. p. 72, 73. It ſeems to have been 
ſome view of words, like that here given, which in- 
duced Ruintilian to ſay of the Latin Tongue—Nofter 
| ſermo Articulos non dſiderat; ideaque in alias partes ora- 
tionis ſparguntur. Inſt. Orat. L. I. c. 4. So Scaliger. 
His declaratis, ſatis conflat Græcorum Articulos non neg- 
leftos a nobis, ſed eorum uſum fuperfluum. Nam ubi ali- 
guid pre ſcribendum eft, quod Græci per articulum efficiunt 
(Aeg er 6 dd) expletur a Latinis per Is aut II. LE; Is, 
aut 
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Ch. I. es we have ſhewn, when they. may bi 
1 taken as Pronouns, and when as Articles. 


Veet in truth it muſt be confeſſed, if the tion 
Eſſence of an Article be 70 define and aſcer- at | 

Zain, they are much more properly Arti- Fo 

cles, than any thing elſe, and as ſuch ſhould all 

be conſidered in Univerſal. Grammar, 85 

Thus when we ſay, THIS Picture I ap- P 
prove, but THAT I dj Nike, what do we per- 0 

form by the help of theſe Deſinitives, but 0 
bring down the common Appellative to 4 

1 


denote two Individuals, the one as rh more 
Xear, the other as the more diſtant? So when 
we ſay, SOME men are virtuous, but ALL 
men are mortal, what is the natural Effed 
of this ALI; and Some, but to define 
that Univer/ality, and Particularity, which 
would remain indefinite, were we to take 
| - ww 


— 


— — 


aur, Ille 3 dit, 4 quo ferv antea ca falla m mentio 1 fi, 
aut qui alio quo pacto notus fit. Additur enim Articulus 

rei memoriam renovandam, cujus antea non neſeti ſumus, 
aut ad præſcribendam intellectionem, que latiùs patere 
gueat; veluti cum dicimus, C. Cæſar, Is qui poſtea dic- 
tator fuit. Nam dlii fuere C. Caſares. Sic Grad 
Kgivap 6 0 EuTvrgUTWp, De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. c. 131. 
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them away ? The fame is evident in ſuch Ch. I. 


Sentences, as—SoME ſib/tances have a- COT 


tion; OTHERS want it—Chuſe Any way of © 
acting, and so men will find fault, &c. 
For here SOME, OTHER, and any, ſerve 
all of them to define different Parts of a 
given Whole; SoME, to denote a definite 
Part Any, to denote an indefinite ; and 
OTHER, to denote the remaining Part, 
when a Part has been aſſumed already. 
Sometimes this laſt Word denotes 4 large 
indefinite Portion, ſet in oppoſition to ſome 
ſingle, definite, and remaining Part, which 
receives from ſuch Oppoſition no ſmall de- 
gree of heightening. Thus Virgil, 


Excudent ALII ſpirantia mollits era 
(Credo equidem) vivos ducent de marmore 
vultus; 
Orabunt cauſas meliùs, carlique meatus 
Deſcribent radio, et a. dera 


dicent ; 
To regere imperio Sabin RoMANE, 
munemento, &c. En. VI. 
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Ch. I. NorTnins can be ſtronger or more ſub- 
imme, than this Antitheſis; one Act ſet as 
equal to many other Ads taken together, 

and the Roman /ngly (for it is Tu Romane, 

not Vos Romani) to all other Men; and yet 


| this performed by ſo trivial a cauſe, as "the 
juſt * of AL II to * 


Bur * we e ack proceed to 
treat of CoNNECTIVES, 
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CH AP. Il. 
Concerning  Connefives, and e thoſe 
called 8 


OnNecT1vEs are the ſubject of what Ch. IT. 
follows; which, according as they "Yo 

connect either Sentences or Words, are cal- 

led by the different Names of Conjunc- _ 

TIONS, or PREPOSITIONS. Of theſe Names, | 

that of the Prepoſition is taken from a nere 

accident, as it commonly ſtands in connec- 

tion before the Part, which it connects. 

The name of the Conjunction, as is evident, 


has reference to its eſſential character. 
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OF theſe two we ſhall conſider the Con- f 
JUNCTION firſt, becauſe it connects, not 1 
Words, but Sentences. This is conform- : 5 
able to the Analyſis, with which we be- Y 

35 

gan this 1 Fwy” *, and which led us, by N 
| parity | FR 

up. p. 11, 12. : i 
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Ch. II. parity of reaſon, to conſider Sentences them: 


3 ſelves before Words. Now the Definition 


of a CoNJUNCTION i is as follows—a Part 


of Speech; void of Signtfication itſelf, but 


fo formed as to Belp Signification, by making 


Wo or more ſignificant Sentences to be on 


Exnitcant - Sentence (a). + 
EIT: LS REED 15 Tuts 


„ — * * 1 _ A a ll 3 FW. 2 hs. 
* „— —_— ln. Ain cod ti toe. adit at. id —— — k AL. 4 _—_ 


|. a c * 


(a) 8 have 2 . the Con- 
£ Junction as connecting rather ſingle Parts of Speech, than 
= whole Sentences, and that too with the addition of like 
with like, Tenſe with Tenſe, Number with Number, 
Caſe with Caſe, Sc. This Sanctius juſtly explodes, 
Conjunetio neque cafies, neque alias partes oratioms (ut im- 
periti ducent ) conjungit; ipſæ enim partes inter 4. conjun- 
guntur—ſed conjunctio Orationes inter ſe conjungit. Miner, 
L. III. c. 14. He then eſtabliſhes his doctrine by a 
variety of examples. He had already ſaid as much, 
„I. I. c. 18. and in this he appears to have followed 
Scaliger, who had aſſerted the ſame before him. Con- 
junctionis autem notionem veteres paullo inconſultiùs prodi- 
dere; neque enim, quod aiunt, partes alias conjungit ( ipſæ 
enim partes per ſe inter ſe conjunguntur )—ſed Conjunctio 
e, quæ conjungit Orationes Plures.. De Cauſ. Ling. Lat. 
c. 105» = 
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uu 33 N T 4 | 39 
Tais therefore being the W Idea of Ch. II. 
Cox june T1oNHS, we deduce their Species 


r 1 ** 1 A, — % s - — 


— a b 4 1 


—— — e 5 _ — — „ 


This Docviae of thein . | _=_ 
who in the feveral places, where he mentions the Con- e 
junction, always conſiders it in Syntax as connecting 
bentences, and not Words, though in his works now ex- 
tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. I. c. 2. 
p. 14. L. II. c. 14. p. 124. L. Il e 15. p. 234. 


But we have ſtronger authority than this to d 
Scaliger and Sanus, and that is Ari/fotle's Definition, 
as the Paſſage bas been corrected by the beſt Critics 
and Manuscript. A ConjunAtion, according to him, is 
p Aenles, 4 Nel wv O, Aids, TnpacyTrwp 
a, W046 wen pricey O openly, An arti- 
culate Soumd, devaid of Signification, which is ſo formed 
4 te make ONE fignificant articulate Sound out of ſeveral 
articulate Sounds, which are each of them ſignificant. Poet. 
c. 20. In this view of things, the one dignificant arti- 
culate Sound, formed by the Conjun#iion, is not the Union 
of two or more Syllables i in one ſimple Word, nor even 
of two or more Words in one {imple Sentence, but of 
two or more /imple Sentences in one complex Sentence, 
which is conſidered as one, from that Concatenation 
of Meaning effected by the Cmjunctions. For exam- 
ple, let us take the Sentence, which follows. f Men 
ere 25 nature ſocial, "tis their Intere e/t to be 5 though it 

were 


4 
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Ch. II. in the 8 lowing manner. ConJuNCTIong, 
2 while they, renner ee SO connect 


E 


i were not at fo 3 the Lads of their Copnery Here 
| are three Sentences, . (1:) Men are by nature ſocial, 
(2.) *Tis Man' x. Interght io be juſt. (3.) *Tis not or- 
dained by the Laws of 'wvery Cauntry that Men ſhould le 
juſt. The firſt two of theſe Sentences are made One 
by the Conjunction Ig theſe, One with the third 
Sentence, by the Conjunction, Tuo“; and the three, 
thus united, make that On pig rnjeanTura, that one 
ſignificant articulate Sound, of which Ariſtotle 1 peaks, 
and which i is the reſult of the conjunRive Power. 


This li paſſage in his Rhetoric, where he 
mentions the ſame gubject. O yp older uo; 2% we 
d WONG GE ba iapdy, IN r rnarrüu 7 a 
T0 ty wo d. The Conjunftion makes nam, ONE; 7 
that if it be taken away, tir then evident, en the contrary 
that one will be MANY. Rhet. III. e. 12. His inſtance 
of a Sentence, diveſted of its CorjunRions, and thus 
made many out of one, is, Naber, aii noa, Weepm, 
deni, occurri, rogaui, where by the way the three Sen- 
tences, reſulting from this Diſſolution, (for JAhon, 
amn and Jes pm, are each of them, when un- 

connected, ſo many perfect Sentenees) prove that theſe 
are the proper * of t the re, 1 
faculty. | | | . | 
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alſo their meanings, or not. For exam- n. H. 
ple: let us take theſe two Senterices— — 
Rome was enflaved—Ceſir was ambitious 
—and connect them together by the Con- 
junction, Becauss. Rome was enflaved, 
BECAUSE Ceſar Was ambitious, Here the 
Meanings, as well as the Sentences, appear „ 4 
to be connected. But if I ſay, — Manners 8 
muſt be reformed, ox Liberty will be la. 

here the Conjunction, ox, though 7? join 
Fo the 


% 


—— 


3 . «s 
— 2 as 7 
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Ammonius's account of the uſe of this Part of Speech 
is elegant. Aid >) 10 Adyer 6 pv Srapiw N ons 
lou, 0 alas tig, PAY dy im Tw pnderw Ter 90 

pane ive Eva * dic TeT0 L Aon 0 o TAtiovas Mary 
brapgeic Innes, fre (lege Ja) rv 08 TYGETMOY - 
b, Tug * ah TH vn Th-2X π ⁸ͥ; * | 
Ay Evan, vo os Twy iP "FIESTA iY8 Th Tyv 
tow, Of Sentences that, which denotes one Ex ence 
ſimply, and which | is ftriftly ONE, may be conſidered as 
analogous to a piece of Timber not yet ſever d, and called 
en this account One. That, which denotes ſeveral Exiſi- 
inces, and which appears to be made ONE by ſome Conjunc= 
tive Particle, is analogous to a Ship made up of many pieces 
of Timber, and which by means of the nails has an apparent 
Vang Am. i in Lib. 4 n p. 54, © 
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HERMES. 


Ch. Wn. the Nd; yet as to their re peCtive 
= " Meanings, is a perfect Digunfrve. And 


thus it appears, that though all Conjunc- 


tions conjorn Sentences, yet with reſpect to 
the Senſe, ſome are ConJuncTive, and 


ſome. Dis juxcrivꝝx; and hence (6) tis 


that we derive their different Species. 
N 8 3 * 


Tux E Conjunttions, N conjoin both 
Sentences and their Meanings, are cither 
CorvLaTivEs, or CoNTINUATIVES. 
The principal Copulative in Engliſh 18, 
AnD. The Continuatives are, Ir. Br- 
CAUSE, THEREFORE, THAT, Ec. The 
Difference between theſe is this The 


Copulative does no more than barely coup / 
| Sentences, and is therefore applicable to all 
- Subj ets, whoſe Natures are not incompa- 
tible..  Continuatives, on the contrary, by 


a more intimate connection, conſolidate 
ee Es . - Sen- 


is he. ava. ». 


62 Thus Sealiger, tis es ne 3 ac 
Verba; aut Verba tantum * 2 a ty as u f 


2 Res G9 


3 hus Fee p. 1026. But Scaliger is more 


are therefore applicable only t. to Subjects, © . . 
which have an Mential Co- incilen eee. 
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To explain by Examples Tis no way 2 1 
improper to ſay, Lyfppus Was a Statuary, x tl 
AND Priſcian was 4 Grammarian—The 
Sun ſhineth, AN D'tbe Shy 5. 15 clear=becau ſe 
theſe are things that may co-exiſt, and yet 
imply no abſurdity. But it would be ab- 
ſurd to fay, Lyfppu Was 4 Statuary, BE- 
cavsr Priſcis an Was a Grammarian ; tho 
not to ſay, 7 e. Sun Hineth, BECAUsE The 
Shy i is clear. The Reaſon is, with reſpect 
to the firſt, the Co-tncidence'i is merel y ac" 
; with reſpectt to the laſt, tis "A 
| tial, and founded in nature.. And I's) much 
for- the Diſtinction between  Copulatives | 
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- ptly, BECAUSE. you live honeſtly. 
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"Ss to | Continuatives, they are either 
ei ſuch as, Ir; or PosITIvt, 
ſuch as, BECAUSE, THEREFORE, As, Ge. 
Take Exam ples of each—you will live 
happily, Ir you live honeftly—you live bap- 
The Dif- 
ference between theſe Continuatives is this 


Ehe Suppofitiver denote Connection, but 


aſſert not actual Ex: Hence; ; the  Pojitives 
im imply both the one and by. other (4 ).. 
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ceſſrid, aur non aneflari* 25 W nec * * 2 fit 
 Copulative, &c. De C. Ling. Lat. C. 167. * Priſeian's 
ownaccount of Continuatives i is as follows. Continuative 


funt, quæ continuationem &: conſequentian f rerum figmficant 
ibid. Scallger's account is—caufſam aut Preffituunt 


aur ſubdunt. Ibid. e. 168. "The Srl nate 
* \Copulative 1 was £vv9eo pO ovjumXexlugbt for the Con- 
tinuative, o, ling 3 the 8 


juſtly diſtinguiſh their reſſ wee s. 


(ai) The old Orlet G e de d name 


Tune, and the Latins that " e. to thoſe 
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FARTHER than this the Poſitives above Ch. 11. 
er mentioned are either CavsAL, ſuch as, dee: 1 125 . 
, BECAUSE, SINCE, As, Sc. or CoLLEC- WR 
. TIVE, ſuch as, THEREFORE, WHERE- e 
Ve FORE, THEN, Sc. The Difference be- | 


tween theſe is this—the Cauſals ſabjoin 
- WH Coufes to Efetts—T, be Sun is in Eclipſe, 
5 . | 5 | = BE 


Conjunctions, which we have called Suppoſitive or Con- 
| Singh while the Poſitive they called wu νον, , 

N or Subeontinuatiuæ. They agree however in deſcribing 
their praper Characters. The firſt Vording to Gaza 
ate, E d raphiv ebe & s, l . ru 25 T&; w dun- 
me —L IV. Priſcian lays, they fignify to us, g. 

f lis e ordinatio & natura rerum, cum dubitatione aligud 

1 Gentiæ rerump. 1027 And Scaliger ſays, they con- 

; join ane fubfitenti neceffarid ; poteſt enim ſubſiſtere & non 

n ſubſiftere ;, rtrumgus enim. admittunt, Ibid. c. 168. On 

| the contrary of the Poſiti ſitive, or wapanmen no} (to ule 


; bis own: name) Gaza tells us, Jr 6 Unraofiw pero 

= 05 ufd Froyr—And Priſcian ſays, cauſam 

' _ emtinuationis o/tendunt "onſequentem cum efſentia rerum 

And $ caliger," „non ex . W ex eo, quod ſubſy/tit, 
E * 

It 


8 As { 


HERMES. 


: cn. U. BE CAUSE the Moon intervenes=—T he Colle. 


tives ſubjoin Effects to Cauſer—The Moor 


inter venes, THEREFORE he Sun 1s in 


Eclipſe. Now we uſe Cauſals in thoſe 
inſtances, where, the Effect being con- 


ſpicuous, we ſeek its Cauſe ; and Collec- 


tives, in Demonſtrations, and Science pro- 


perly fo called, where the Cauſe being 


| known 


_ [ * 
IX ** * . _ 9 * * „ 


It may ſeem at firſt ſomewhat ſtrange, why the Poſ- 
tive ConjunRions ſhould have been conſidered as Sub- 
ordinate to the Swppoſitive, which by their antient Names 
appears to have been the fact, Is it, that the Poſitive 
are confined to what actually is; the Suppoſitiye extend 
to Poſſibles, nay even as far as to Impoſſibles ? Thus 'tis 
falſe to affirm, As it is Day, it is Lights unleſs it actually 
be Day. But we may at midnight affirm, I it be Day, 
it is Light, becauſe the, IF, extends tg Poſſibles alſo, 
Nay we may affirm, by its help (if we pleaſe) even Im- 


poſſibles. We may ſay, , the Sun be cubical, then it 


the Sun angular; If the Shy fall, "then ſhall we catch Lark, 


Thus too Scaliger upon the ſame occaſion—amplitudi- 
nem Continuative percipi ex. 6%, quod etiam im 
quando præſupponit. De C. L. Lat. C. 168. In this 


ſenſe then the Continuative, Suppoſitive or Conditional 
Conjunction is (as it were) ſuperior to the . 
being of greater lautude 1 in its EIS ” %, 1 


Af Is 33 


A . 4 
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known firſt, by its help we diſcern conſe- Chi,” 
quences: (e). 4 


AlL theſe Continuatives are reſolvable 
into Copulatives. Inſtead of, BEc Aus it 7s 
Day, it is light, we may ſay, It is Day, 
AND it is Light. Inſtead of, IF it be Day, 
it is Light, we may ſay, Tis at the ſame 
time neceſſary to be Day, AND to be Light, 
and ſo in other Inſtances, The Reaſon is, 

. that the Power of the Copulative extends 

co all Connections, as well to the œential, 
| as to the caſual or fortuitous. Hence there- 
fore the Continuative may be reſolved into 

a Copulative and ſomething more, that is to 
ſayn into a Copulative implying an efſential. 

20-1NC1 Hin age conjoined. 
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Ch. II. As to Cauſal Conjunctions (of which 
Ne have ſpoken already) there is no one 
pf the four Species of Cauſes, which they 
are not capable of denoting ; for example, 

THE MATERIAL CAvsE—The Trumpet 

ſounds, BECAUSE fis made of Metal — Tun 
FORMAL—The Trumpet ſounds, BECAUSE 

'tis long and hollo-ẽw THE EFFICIENT— 

The Trumpet ſounds, BECAUSE an Artif 

blows it — Tue FINAL — The Trumpet 


ſounds, THAT it may raiſe our courage. 


N W.bere 'tis worth obſerving, that the three 
. , | firſt Cauſes are expreſt by the ſtrong affir- 


IEP the Effect actually be, theſe muſt of ne- 
ceeſſity be alſo. But the laſt Cauſe has a 
* different Mode, namely, the ' Contingent 
or Potential. The Reaſon i ie, that the 
Final Cauſe, tho it may be firſt in Specu- 
lation, is always 2 in Euent. 0 hat i is to 
ſay, however it may | be. the End, Which 
ſet the Artiſt firſt to work, 1 it may ſt W 


F 25 Ph, 2 * . 


bY 


mation of the Indicative Mode, becauſe if 


2 Eng beyond. his Powers to d obtaſn, Nod 
_ - n 
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which like other Contingents, may either Ch. II. 
happen, or not (g.) Hence alſo it is con- hen 
need by Conjunchions of a peculiar kind, 


ſuch as, THAT, ive, Ur, Sc. 


* 


Tux Sum is, that ALL ConJuNCTIONS, 
which connect both & entences and their Mean 
inge, are either CopuLaTive, or Cox I- 
NUATIVE; the Continuatives are either 
Conditional, or Pofitive ; and the Poſitives 
are either Cauſal or Collective. 


* 


| ANx p now we come to the Drs Juxe- ©: F Py 
TIVE CONJUNCTIONS, a Speciesof Worls 


which bear this contradictory Name, bee 2 2 845 


cauſe, while they 1 455 Senſe, they . 


Conyorn the Sefitences (). „ 


, 4 nher , 
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Ch. II. Wir reſpect to theſe we may obſerve, 
thatas there isa Principle of Union diffuſed 

\ _._ throughout all things, by which Tats 
WHOLE is kept together, and preſerved 
from Diſſipation ; ſo there is a Principle of 
DivxRSITY diffuſed in like manner, the 
Source of Diſtinction, of N umber, and of 
Order G0. 


n | Gram. L. IV Disjunftive ſunt, ge, quamvis dicli- 
ee ones conjungant, ſenſum tamen digunttum habent. Priſc. 
7 of 3 L. XVI. p. 1029. And hence i it is, that a Sentence, 
7 OT 2 1 connected by Disjunctives, has a near ret emb ; | 
"2 Ale de negative Truth. For though this as to its Intel- | 
I 55 Jection be djuniive (its end being to disjoin the Sub- G 
. zelt from the Predicate) yet as it combines Terms to- \ 
„ 3 75 8 Seher into one Propofiti tion, "tis 285 truly ſynthetical, as 
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are Man and 4 There are others again, which 4. 1 iN 5 be l 1 
fer as to Genus, and co - ineide only in thoſe tranſcenden- 8 | 155 * 
tal Comprehenſions of Ens, Being, Exiſtence, and the fat 25 % wa : 
like : ſuch are Quantities and Qualities, as for example Ps 20% 
an Qunce, and the Colour, 7/hite. Laſtly ALL. Bravo , 
a n as Being, from prof wp "A AFL 1 
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their Diverſity, there is an appearance of Orros tries Ls / 28 22 
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is not 2 BUT 27 7s Night. The Differ- 
ence between theſe is, that the ſimple do 
X | 0 more, Tels merely agen have Aver. 


2 ban. Add to this, that the rn 
8 2 are definite ; the Simple, indefinite. Thus 
Fs {when we ſay, oa Number 7 Bree is not 
an . 


8 5 ius and Vitious, in theſe the Oppoſition goes Aill FA 
u* 725 . * becauſe theſe not only differ, but are even de- 
5 ALE TS Aructiue of each other. But the moſt potent Oppoſition is 
e "that of *AvliÞaric, or ConTRADICTIO N, when we 
. Rs 75 oppoſe Propoſition to Propoſition, Truth to Faljbood, af- ; 


BY 5 ſerting of any Subject, either it is, or is nor. This in- 
* 2 . .- deed-is an Oppoſition, which extends i it ſelf i to all things, 
aA ane” 5 5 or every thing conceivable muſt needs have its Nega- 
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disjoin two oppoſite Attributes, But we bo! "IS; 
finitely affirm one, and deny the other. 2 IHAS. 
But when we ſay, The Number of the Stars g 5 2 13 
9 is EITHER even OR odd, though we aſſert * 5 i 
one Attribute 70 he, and the other not 70 hy 3 * N 
. be, yet the Alternative notwithſtanding is = Mo 8 a pr 25 
| left indefinite. And ſo much for Apes. aps” 
: Digjuncrives (0. . a? 5 ut 
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oo 10 5 80 as when we ſay, Nireus was beauti ful; th 
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AS great a Poet, AS Cicero was an Orator. Ch. II. 
The Character of theſe latter is, that they EY! 
go farther than the former, by marking 
2 not only Oppe/ition, but that Equality or 


a Exceſs, which ariſes among Subjects from = 
their being compared. And hence 'tis they 

. may be called ApVERSATIVES or CoM- 

PARISON. 


e the Adee se hoon men- 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
which the moſt eminent are UNLEss and 
ALTHO', For example—T; roy will be taken, 
' UNLESS tbe Palladium be proſerved—Troy 
baten, ALTHOo' Hector defend, its The 
. Nature of theſe Adver/atives may be thus AF $2 
7 Boy As every Event is naturally alla — 


cee foby ping oben e 

2 its Preventive. And as every Cauſe i 'f WEEN 

ext] ie tt, (?) or hrs ef ee 2 
. * — | "Oy 4 ; N94 A wp 


* 005 This Dilution p „e 
weren dach b. No ig not e 
. P 


Ch. II. quate, when it endeavours, without being 
2 wha effectual) ſo in like manner is every Preven- 

five. Now adequate Preventives ate expreſt 
by ſuch Adverſatives, as ux Ess Troy will 
 betaken,UNLEss the Palladium be preſerved, 
that is, This alone is ſufficient to prevent 
it. The In- adequate are expreſt by ſuch 
Adverſatives, as ALTHO0'—T] roy will be 
taken, AL THo' Hector de fend it; that is, 
er $ Defence 20100 e ee 


Tur Names given by the old Gram- 
marians to denote theſe laſt Adverſatives, 
appear not ſufficiently to expreſs their Na- 
tures (m). They may be better perhaps 
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rnces, but wad their Meanings, are either Ch. II. 
SIMPLE or ADVERSATIVE; and that all 2 


AbvERSATIVEs are either Abſolute or Com- 
farative; or elſe Adequate or In- adequate. 


Wr ſhall finiſh this Chapter with a few 
miſcellany Obſervations. 


In the firſt place it may be obſerved, 
through all the Species of Disjunctives, 
that the /ame Disjunctive appears to have 
greater or leſs force, according as the Sub- 
jets, which it disjoins, are more or leſs ' 
dijoined by Nature. For example, if 
we ſay, Every Number is even, OR odd. 
Every Propo/ition is true, OR falſ. - nothing 
ſeems to disjoin more ſtrongly than the 
Digjunctive, becauſe no things are in Na- 
ture more incompatiblè than the Subjects. 
But if we ſay, That Object is a Triangle, 
ok Figure contained under three right lines 
—the (ox) in this caſe hardly ſeems to 
digjoin, or indeed to do more, than 41 


hg 7 to expreſs the Thing, firſt by its 
8 Nau 
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ch. II. Name, and then by its Definition. So if we 
* ſay, That Fi igure :s a Sphere, OR a Gliby, 


OR a Ball—the DigjunRtiyes.i in this caſe, 
tends no farther to disjoin, than as it di- 


ſtinguiſhes the ſeveral Names, which be- 
long to the /ame Thing (n). 


Acain—the Words, When and eri, 
and all others of the ſame nature, ſuch as, 
Whence, Whither, Whenever, Wherever, &c. 
may be properly called ADvERBIAL Con- 


_ JUNCTIONS, becauſe they participate the 
nature both of Adverbs and Conjunctions 


——of Confunctions, as they conjoin Senten- 
| : ces; 


(n) The Latins had a FP. Particle for this occa- 
ſion, which they called Subdrjunfiva, a SubdisjunZive; 
and that was SIVE. Alexander frve Paris; Mars fre 
Mavers, The Greek” Et" 8y ſeems to anſwer the ſame 
end. Of theſe Particles, Scaliger thus ſpeaks Et ſane 
nomen Subdisjunfivarum refte acceptum ęſt, neque enin 


tam plant ary ungit, quam Disjunttroz. Nam Digunc- 


tivæ ſunt in Contrariis—Subdisjunftive autem etiam in 


non Conirariis, ſed Diverſis tantum; ut, Alexander froe 


Paris, De C. L. Lat. c. 170. 
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re ces; / Adverbs, as they « denote the At- Ch. Il. 


tributes either of Tz, Me, or of Place. 


AG ani 1 Conjunitions, 


which have ſtrictly no Signification, but 
when aſſociated with other words) have a 
kind of ab/cure Signification, when taken 


they appear in Grammar, like Zoophites 


of amphibious character, which, by ſha- 
ring the Attributes of the higher and the 
lower, conduce to link the Whole toge- 
ther (p). | 
| AND 


—— 


(0) Ho Aαπαννασ ap 1 Pvors Jin Vir. xars Aird 
perabaiveoc, we A νe rex emi Tivuv, WTE. 
Coy N Ovrov, Themiſt. p. 74. Ed. Ald. See alſo 
Arift. de Animal. Part. p. 93. 1. 10. Ed. Syll. 

(p) Tis ſomewhat ſurprizing that the politeſt and 


moſt elegant of the Attic Writers, and Plato above all 
S 2 the 


and perhaps moſt of the Prepoſitions (con- 
trary to the Character of acceſſory Words, 


alone, by denoting thoſe Attributes of 
Time and Place. And hence tis, that 


in Nature; a ind of (o) middle Beings, © 
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the reſt, ſhould have their Works filled with Particle 
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9 
AnD ſo much for ConJuncTIONs, their 


—— Genus, and their Species. 18. 


— — 


of all kinds, and with Conjunctions in particular; while 
in the modern polite Works, as well of ourſelves as af 
our neighbours, ſcarce ſuch a Word as a Particle, of 


Conjunction is to be found. Is it, that where there i 


Connection in the Meaning, there muft be Words had u 
connect; but that where the Connection is little or none, 
ſuch Connectives are of little uſe? That Houſes of Cards, 
without cement, may well anſwer their end, but not 


thoſe Houfes, where one would chuſe to dwell? Is thi 
the Cauſe? or have we attained an Elegance, to the 


Antients unknown! 7 


Ventmus ad 1 fortune, &c. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
_ Concerning thoſe Connectives, called 
oy Prepoſitions. | 
nile | | | 
of ReyoeiTIONs by their name expreſs Ch. III. 
. their Place, but not their Character. 9 


Their Definition will diſtinguiſh them 
from the former Connectives. A PR R- 
POSITION 7s a Part of Speech, devoid itſelf 
of Signification, but ſo formed as to unite 
two Words that are fignificant, and that ne- 
fuſe to co-ale eſce or unite of themſelves (a). 
This 


(a) The Stoic Name for a Prepoſition was Theol 
nrg Luvdeo u, 3 ſtiva 3 Prepoſitive 
Conjundtion. Qs paty Sy 2 KATE rg GANG wWapalee 
ceig &i weodeoeis GUVGET pars un]geeus yheoles 1 
bernd, Ataexlou ni i wy Oo £ EVENT 06 wage 
dog Trolxelg T8 xantioha avlas IIęoberixsg Euvdeoprs, 
Now in what manner even in other applications (beſides 
the preſent) Prepoſitions give proof of their Conjunctive 
g yntax, we have mentioned already; whence too the Stoics 

83 | took 
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Some things co- aleſce and unite of 
themſehves ; others refuſe to do ſo Ibu 
help, and as it were compulſion. Thus in 

Works of Art, the Mortar and the Stone 
.co-aleſce of themſelves; but the Wainſcot 
and the Wall not without Nails and Pins. 
In Nature this is more conſpicuous. For 
example; all Quantities, and Qualities co- 
aleſce immediately with their Subſtances. 
Thus'tis we ſay, a fierce Lion, a vaſt Moun- 
tain; and from this Natural Concord of Sub- 
| ject and Accident, ariſes the Grammatica! 
Concord of Subſtantive and Adjective. In 
| 1 


Ch. III. This connective Power, (which lates to I 
ird. only, and not Sentences) will be bet. 
| ter underſtood from the following Specu- T 
| lations. | fa 
[ 0 


tooꝶ occaſion to call them PRE POSITIVE Cox j uxcri- 
ons. Apollon. L. IV. c. 5. p. 313. Vet is this in fact 
rather a deſcriptive Sketch, than a complete Definition, 
fince there are other Conjunctions, which are Prepoſi- 
tive as well as theſe. See Gaz. L. IV. de Prepolit. 
Prije L. XIV. p. 983, 4 
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like manner Actions co-aleſce with their Ch. III. 
Agents, and Paſſions with their Patients. 8 
Thus 'tis we ſay, Alexander conquers; Da- 

rius is conquered. Nay, as every Energy is 

a kind of Medium between its Agent and 

Patient, the whole three, Agent, Energy, 

and Patient, co-aleſce with the ſame facil- 

ty; as when we ſay, Alexander conquers Da- 

rius. And hence, that is from theſe Modes 

of natural Co-aleſcence, ariſes the Gramma- 

tical Regimen of the Verb by its Nominative, 

and of the Accuſative by its Verb. Farther 

than this, Attributives themſelves may be 

moſt of them characterized; as when we ſay 

of ſuch Attributives as ran, beautiful, learn- 
ed, he ran fiftly, ſhe was very beautiful, 

he was moderately learned, &c. And hence 

the Co-aleſcence of the Adverb with Verbs, 
Participles, and. Adjectives. 


TRE general Concluſion appears to be 
this. Trost PARTS oF SPEECH UNITE 
© OF THEMSELVES IN GRAMMAR,WHOSE 
© ORIGINAL ARCHETYPES UNITE OF 

84 % THEM - 
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Ch. III. THEMSELVES IN Narukz.“ To which 
xe may add, as following from what has 


been ſaid, that the great Objects of Natural 
Union are SUBSTANCE and ATTRIBUTE, 
Now tho' Subſlances naturally co-incide 
with their Actributes, yet they abſolutely 
refuſe doing ſo, one with another (b). And 
hence thoſe known Maxims in Phyſics, 
that Body 7s impenetrable ; that two Bodies 
cannot poſſeſs the ame place; that the Jane 
Attribute cannot belong to different Sub- 
flances, &c. D | | 


From theſe Principles it follows, that 


| when we form a Sentence, the Sub/tantive 


without difficulty co-incides with the Verb, 
from the natural Co-incidence of Subſtance 
and Energy Tur SUN WARMETH. 80 
likewiſe the Energy with the Subject, an 

which 


8 2 — 


( 5 Cauſa, propter quam duo Sub/tantiva non ponuntur | 


fine copuld, e Philoſophid petenda oft : neque enim duo ſub- 
Aantialiter unum effe poteſt, ſicut Subtantia et Accidens; 
itaque non dicas, Cs AR CATO PUGNAT, Scal. de 
Cauſ. Ling, Lat. c. 177. | 


f 


ch which it operates — WARMETH THE Ch. III. 
aas EarTH. So likewiſe both Subſtance and WR 
ral Energy with their proper Actributes.— 


E. THE SPLENDID SUN,—GENIALLY WARM= 
de ETH—THE FERTILE EARTH. But ſup- 
ly poſe we were deſirous to add other Sub- 
d ſtantives, as for inſtance, Al R, or BRA Ms. 
, How would theſe co-incide, or under what 
s Character could they be introduced? Not 


as Nominatives or Accuſatives, for both 
thoſe places are already filled ; the Nomi- 
native by the Subſtance, SUN ; the Accu- 
ſative by the Subſtance, EARTH. Not as 
Attributes to theſe laſt, or to any other 
thing; for Attributes by nature they net- 
ber are, nor can be made. Here then we 
perceive the Riſe and Uſe of PREPOSI“ 
TIoNs. By theſe we connect thoſe Sub- 
ſtantives to Sentences, which at the time 
are unable to co-aleſce of themſelves. Let 
us aſſume for inſtance a pair of theſe Con- 
nectives, THRo' and, WiTHn, and mark 
their Effect upon the Subſtances here men- 
tioned. The ſplendid Sun wi H his Beams 


genialiy 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ch. III. genially warmeth THRO the e ihe fertile 
3 Earth. The Sentence, as before, remains 


H E R M E oe 


4 


intire and one; the Subftantives required 
are both introduced; and not a Word, 
which was there before, is detruded from 
its proper place. 


I x muſt here be obſerved that moſt, if 
not all Prepoſitions ſeem originally formed 
to denote the Relations of PLACE (c). The 


reaſon is, this is that grand Relation, which 


Bodies or natural Subſtances maintain at all 
times one to another, whether they are 
contiguous or remote, whether i in motion, 
or at reſt. 


IT may be ſaid indeed that 2 che Con- 
rinuity of Place they form this UNIVERSE 


or 


— — 


(e) Omne corpus aut movetur aut quieſcit : quare opus 
fuit aligud notd, que TO NOV fienificaret, froe efſet 
inter duo extrema, inter que motus fit, frve eſſet in alters 
extremorum, in quibus fit quies. Hinc eliciemus Præpaſitio- 


nis effentialem definitionem, Scal. de Cauſ. Ling, Lat. 


C. 152. 


Ol 


a 
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or vISIBLE WHOLE, and are made as Ch. III. 
much ONE by that general Comprehenſion, N 
as is conſiſtent with their ſeveral Natures, 
and ſpecific Diſtinctions. Thus tis we 
have Prepoſitions to denote the contiguous 
Relation of Body, as when we ſay, Caius 
walked WITH a Staff; the Statue flood UPON 
a Pedeſtal ; the River ran oveR a Sand; 
others for the detached Relation, as when 
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; we ſay, He is going To Italy; the Sun 1s 
* riſen ABove the Hills; theſe Figs came 


| FROM Turky. So as to Motion and Reft, 
only with this difference, that here the Pre- 
poſition varies its character with the Verb. 
Thus if we ſay, that Lamp hangs FROM 
the Ceiling, the Prepoſition, FROM, aſſumes 
a Character of Quieſcence. But if we ſay, 
that Lamp is falling FROM the Ceiling, the 
Prepoſition in ſuch caſe aſſumes a Charac- 
ter of Motion. So in Milton, 


—To ſupport uneaſie Steps 
OvkR The burning Marle—Par. L. I. 


Here OVER denotes Motion. 


Again 


— —ũ——äuv—— x( ů —„ 2 . . IA oe 4 6 


as ne 


Ch. III. 5 : 


. He ith looks S cordial Love 


Hung OVER her enamour 4—Par. L. IV. 


Here ovx denotes Re. 


Bur though the original uſe of Prepoſi- 
tions was to denote the Relations of Place, 
they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them- 
ſelves to Subjects incorporcal, and came to 


denote Relations, as well intellectual, as 


local. Thus, becauſe in Place he, who is 
above, has commonly the advantage over 
him, who is be/ow, hence we transfer ovER 
and UNDER to Dominion and Obedience ; of 
a King we ſay, he ruled ovER his People; 
of a common Soldier, he ſerved UNDER 
fuch a General. So too we ſay, with 
Thought; without Attention; thinking 
over a Subject; under Anxiety; from Fear; 
out of Love; through Jealouſy, &c. All 
which inſtances, with many others of like 
kind, 
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Und, ſhew that the firſt Words * 1 Ch-IIL. 
like their j#/t Ideas, had an immediate re- rv 
ference to ſenſible Objects, and that in after 
days, when they began to diſcern with 
their Intellect, they took thoſe Words, 
which they found already made, and 
transferred them by metaphor to intellec- 
tual Conceptions. There is indeed no 
Method to expreſs new Ideas, but either 
this of Metaphor, or that of Coining new 
Words, both which have been practiſed 
by Philoſophers and wiſe Men, accord- 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the oc- 
caſion (4). 

IN 


(d) Among the Words new coined we may aſcribe 
to Anaxagoras, Opcoroptptr : to Plato, TIowrng, to 
Cicero, Rualitas ; to Ariſtotle, "Evieniyeia; to the 
Stores, PO 715, xepdT1G, and many others. Among 


the Words transferred by Metaphor from common to 
ſpecial Meanings, to the Platonics we may aſcribe Idea; 


to the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics, Karnyoęiæ, and 
ReTnyoeer ; to the Stoics, Karan, bre hndus, K 


binn; z to the Pyrrhoni/ts, „Eg es ly kN era, ETEN,y 


&c, 
And 
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IN the foregoing uſe of Prepoſitions, 


>> we have ſeen how they are applied «a7, 


wropalcow, by way of Fuxta-poſition, that is 
to ds where they are. prefixt to a Word, 
| | with- 


And here I cannot but obſerve, that he who pretends 
to diſcuſs the Sentiments of any one of theſe Philoſo- 
phers, or even to Cite and tranſlate him (except in trite 
and obvious Sentences) without accurately knowing the 
Greek Tongue in general ; the nice differences of many 
Words apparently ſynonymous; the peculiar Stile of the 


Author whom he preſumes to handle; the new coined 
Words, and new Significations given to old Words, 


uſed by ſuch Author, and his Se ; the whole Philo- 
ſophy of ſuch Sect, together with the Connections and 
Dependencies of its feveral Parts, whether Logical, 
Ethical, or Phyſical ; — He, I fay, that, without this 
previous preparation, attempts what I have ſaid, will 
ſhoot in the dark ; will be liable to perpetual blunders ; 
will explain, and praiſe, and cenſure merely by chance; 
and though he may poſſibly to Fools appear as a wile 
Man, will certainly among the Wiſe ever paſs for a 
Fool. Such a Man's Intelle& comprehends antient 
Philoſophy, as his Eye comprehends a diftant Proſpect. 
He may ſee perhaps enough, to know Mountains from 
Plains, and Seas from Woods; but for an accurate diſ- 


cernment of particulars, and their chacacter, this with- 


out farther helps *tis impoſſible he ſhould attain. 


{ 
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without becoming a Part of it. But they Ch. III. 
" may be uſed alſo zer# ourbeoiy, by way of N 
Compoſition, that is, they may be prefixt to 
5 a Word, ſo as to become a real Part of 
it (e). Thus in Gree& we have *ETigaofau, 
. in Latin, Intelligere, in Engliſb, to Under- 

fland. Sg alſo, to foretel, to overact, to 

under value, to outgs, &c. and in Greek and 

Latin, other Inſtances innumerable. In 

this caſe the Prepoſitions commonly trans- 

fuſe ſomething of their own Meaning into 

the Word, with which they are compound- 

ed; and this imparted Meaning in moſt 
inſtances will be found ultimately reſolv- 

able into ſome of the Relations of PLace, 

(Has uſed either in its proper or r. 

rical acceptation. 


. 


| (e) See Gaz. Gram. L. IV. Cap. de Przpoſitione. 
(J) For example, let us ſuppoſe ſome given Space. - 
E & Ex ſignify out of that Space; PER, through it, == 
_ from beginning to nos In, within it; SUB, under it. i 
Hence | ; | T 


. roy ne 


Ch. III. LAsTIv, there are times, when Prepo- yr 
— ſitions totally loſe their connective Nature, 
| being 


4 1 . 


Hence then E and PER in compoſition augment; Enor- 
mis, ſomething not ſimply big, but big in exceſs; ſome- 

thing got out of the rule, and beyond the meaſure; Dico, 
to ſpeak; Edico, to ſpeak out; whence Edictum an Edict, 
ſomething ſo effectually ſpoken, as all are ſuppoſed to 
hear, and all to obey. So Terence, 


Duo, Edico vebit—Eun. V. 5. 20. 


which (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) is an 
Aut noi. Fart, to ſpeak; Effari, to ſpeak aui hence 
Effatum, an Axiom, or ſelf-evident Propoſition, ſome- 
thing addreſſed as it were to all men, and calling for 
univerſal Aſſent. Cic. Acad. II. 29. Permagnus, Per- 
utilis, great throughout, uſeful through every part. 


— 
Ce A GAR 


On the contrary, In and Sus diminiſh and leſſen. 
Tnjuſlus, Iniquus, unjuſt, ineguitable, that lies within 
Juſtice and Equity, that reaches not ſo far, that falls 
ſhort of them; Subniger, blackiſh; Subrubicundus, red- 
diſh; tending to black, and tending to red, but yet 
under the ſtandard, and below perfection. 


— 


Emo originally ſignified fo tate away; hence it came 
| to ſignify 0 buy, becauſe he, who buys, takes away 
| | his purchaſe, INTER, n implies Diſcontinu- 

+ | ance, 


* 
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being converted into Adverbs, and uſed in Ch. III. 


. Syntax accordingly. | Thus Homer, — 
; race 8 warn Tees xv. | 
| And Earth ſinil d all around. . 1 


But of this we have ſpoken in a preceding 
Chapter (g). One thing we muſt how- 
| ever obſerve, before we finiſh this Chap- 
ter, which is, that whatever we may be 
told of CAsEs in modern Languages, 
there are in fact no ſuch things; but their 
force and 8 25 is expreſt by two Me- 

, thods, 


ſw 4 _ 


ance, for in things continuous there can nothing lie 
between, From theſe two comes, Interimo, to Fill, . 
that is to ſay, to tale a Man away in the midſt of Life, 
ly making a Diſcontinuance of his vital Energy. So alſo 
Perimo, to kill a Man, that is to ſay, to take him away 
thoroughly ; for indeed what more thorough taking 
away can well be ſuppoſed? The Greet Verb, *Avaicei, 
and the Engliſh Verb, To take off, ſeem both to carry 
the ſame alluſion. And thus tis that Prepoſitions be- 
come Parts of other Words. 


(g) See before p. 205. 
| 'T 


„ HE R MEL 
| Ch. III. thods, either by Situation, or by Prepoji- 


tions; the Nominative and Accuſative Caſe 
by Situation; the reff, by Prepoſitions, 


But this we ſhall make the Subject of a 


Chapter by itſelf, concluding here our In- 
quiry concerning Prepoſitions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning Caſes. 


| S CASES, or at leaſt their various Ch. IV. 
Powers, depend on the knowledge . 


partly of Nouns, partly of Verbs, and partly 
of Prepoſitions ; they have been reſerved, 
till thoſe Parts of Speech had been ex- 
amined and diſcuſſed, and are for that 
reaſon made the Subject of ſo late a Chap- 
ter, as the preſent. 


THERE are no CAsEs in the modern 
Languages, except a few among the pri- 
nitive Pronouns, ſuch as I, and M; Js, 
and Moy ; and the Engliſb Genitive, 
tormed by the addition of s, as when 
from Lion, we form Lion g; from Ship, 
Ship's. From this defect however we may 
be enabled to diſcover in ſome inſtances 
what @ Caſe is, the Periphrafis, which ſup- 

T 2 plies 
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Ch. IV. Plies its place, being the Caſe (as it were) 


Is * 
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unfolded. Thus Equi is analized into Du 
Cheval, Of the Horſe z/ 'Equo into Au Che- 


val, To the Horſe. And hence woe ſee 
that the GENITIVE and DaTive Cars 


imply the joint Power of a Noun and a 


_ Prepo/ition, the Genitive's Prepoſition be- 


ing A. De, or Ex, the Dative's Prepoki 


tion being Ag, or Verſus. 


Ws have not this aſſiſtance as to the 


 AccusATI1ve, which in modern Languages 


(a few inſtances excepted) is only known 
from its poſition, that is to ſay, by being 
ſubſequent to its Verb, in the collocation 
of the words. 


Tas VocArivg we paſs over from its 
little uſe, being not only unknown to the 
modern Languages, but often in the an- 


tient being ſupplied by the Nominative. 


TE ABLATIVE likewiſe was uſed by 
the Romans only ; a Caſe they ſeem to have 
adopted 
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tive of that privilege ; a Caſe certainly not 
neceſſary, becauſe the Greeks do as well 

without it, and becauſe with the Romans 
themſelves tis n undiſtinguiſhed. 


THERE remains the NomInATIvE, 
which whether it were a Caſe or no, was 
much diſputed by the Antients. The Peri- 
patetics held it to be no Caſe, and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Form, to a perpendicular Line, ſuch for 
example, as the line AB. 


| | 
. 
A ; 


The Variations from the Nominative, they 
conſidered as if A B were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to AC, or 
AD. Hence then they only called theſe 
Variations, nHTAcretirs, CASUS, CasEs, or 

A 4 Fa L- 


adopted 70 affociate with their Prepoſitions, Ch. IV. 
as they had deprived their Genitive and Da 
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FarrinGs. The Sroics on the contrary, 


and the Grammarians with them, made the 
Nominative a CAsE alſo. Words they con- 


ſidered (as it were) 70 fall from the Mind, 
or diſcurſive Faculty. Now when a Noun 
fell thence in its primary Form, they then 
called it IITQEIE OPOH, CAsus REC- 
Tus, AN ERECT, or UPRIGHT CASE or 


"FALLING, ſuch as AB, and by this name 


they diſtinguiſhed the Nominative. When 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varia- 
tions, as for example in the form of a Geni- 
tive, a Dative, or the like, ſuch variations 
they called HTL EIL HAAT TAI, Ca- 
SUS OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE CASES, or SIDE- 
LonG FALLINGs (ſuchas AC, or AD) in 
oppoſition to the other (that is AB) which 
was erect and perpendicular (a). Hence 


too Grammarians called the Method of 


 KAIEIE, DECLINAT10, a DECLENSION, 


enumerating the various Caſes of a Noun, 


Il 


(a) See Ammon. in Libr. de Interpr. p. 35: 
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it being a ſort of progreſſive Deſcent from Ch. IV. 
the Noun's upright Form thro its various © 
dechning Forms, that is, a Deſcent from 
AB, to AC, AD, Ge. 35 


n Or theſe CAs Es we ſhall treat but of 
. four, that is to ſay, the NominaTive, 
the ACCUSATIVE, the GENITIVE, and 


the DArivx. 


Ir has been ſaid already in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, that the great Objects of 
natural Union are SuBs TANCE and Ar- 
TRIBUTE. Now from this Natural Con- 
cord ariſes the Logical Concord of Su jxcr 
and PREDICATE, and the Grammatical 
Concord of SUBSTANTIVE and AT TRIBU= 
TIVE (3). Theſe ConcorDs in SPEECH 
produce PROPOSITIONS and SENTENCES, 
as that previous Cox coRD in NATURE 
produces NATURAL BeinGs. This being : 

® < admitted, 


* 


(2) See before, p. 264. 
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8 IV. admitted, we proceed by obſerving, that Ab 


when a 8 Sentence is regular and orderly, (a: 
Nature's Subſtance, the Logician's Subject, co 
and the Grammarian's Sublantive are all ha 
denoted by that Caſe, which we call the W 
NoMINATIVE. For example, CAR Li 


pugnat, As fingitur, Domus earficatur, 
We may remark too by the way, that 7h: 
Character of this Nominative may be learnt 
from its Attributive. The Action implied 
in pugnat, ſhews its Nominative CasAR 

to be an Active efficient Cauſe; the Paſſion 
implied in fngitur, ſhews its Nominative 
As to be a Paſſive Subject, as does the 
Paſſion in ædiſicatur prove Domus to be 
an Effect. „ ase 


— +. 


LE 


As therefore every Attributive would 
as far as poſſible conform itſelf to its Sub- 
ſtantive, fo for this reaſon, when it has 
_ Caſes, it imitates its Subſtantive, and ap- 
pears as a Nominative alſo. So we find it 
in ſuch inſtances as—C1CERo eff EL0-, 
QUENS; VIT1UM eff TURPE; Homo v 

4 05 ANIMAL, 
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ANIMAL, &c. When it has no Caſes, Ch.IV. 


(as happens with | Verbs) it is forced new © 
content itſelf with ſuch aſſimilations as it 
has, thoſe of Number and Perſon * ; as 
when we ſay, CICERO LOQUITUR; NOS | 
LOQUIMUR 3 HoMINEs LOQUUNTUR., 


FRoM what has been ſaid, we may 
make the following obſervations—that as 
there can be 10 Sentence without a Sub- 


fantive, ſo that Subſtantive, if the Sen- 


tence be regular, is always denoted by a 
Nominative—that on this occaſion all the 
Attributives, that have Caſes, appear as 
Nominatives alſo—that there may be a re- 
gular and perfect Sentence without any of 
the other Caſes, but that without one Nomi- 
native at leaſt, chis is utterly impoſſible. 
Hence therefore we form its Character and 
Deſcription— TH NoMINATIVE zs that 
Caſe, without which there can be no regu- 

lar 


Fr IT » 
we" * u 2 Py 


* What fort of N aber and Perſon Verbs have, ſee 


| before, p. 170, 171. 
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. Ch. Iv. lar (c) and perfect Sentence. We are now 


to ſearch after another Caſe. 


* 


* 


Wurn the Arrributive in any Sentence 
is ſome Verb denoting Action, we may be 
aſſured the principal Subſtantive is ſome 
active effitient Cauſe, So we may call 
Achilles and Lyſippus in ſuch Sentences as 
Achilles vulneravit, Lyfippus fecit. But 
though this be evident and clearly under- 
ſtood, the Mind is ſtill in /u/pence, and finds 
its conception incomplete. ACTION, it well 
knows, not only requires ſome Agent, but 
it muſt have a Subject alſo to work on, and 
it muſt produce ſome Efe#. Tis then to 
denote one of theſe (that is, the Subject 
or the Hel that the Authors of Lan- 


Sgt 


* ea * ” * 


(c) We have added regular as well as perfect, becauſe 
there may be irregular Sentences, which may be perfect 
without a Nominative. Of this kind are all Sentences, 
made out of thoſe Verbs, called by the Stoics Haga- 
een Or Iaęanarnyogi tic ra, ſuch 28 Lupo rei 
vera uf, Socratem pœnitet, & c. See before, p. 180. 
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ow gauage have deſtined THE AccusATIvE. Ch.IV. 
Achilles vulneravit HEcToREM—here the 
Accuſative denotes the Subject. Lyſippus 

fecit s AT AS here the Accuſative 
denotes the Effect. By theſe additional 
Explanations the Mind becomes ſatisfied, 

and the Sentences acquire a Perfection, 

which before they wanted. In whatever 

other manner, whether figuratively, or 

with Prepoſitions, this Caſe may have 

been uſed, its firſt deſtination ſeems to 

have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we ſhall form its Character and 
Deſcription— THE AccusATive 7s that 

Caſe, which to an efficient Nominative and 

a Verb of Action ſubjoins either the Effect 

or the paſſive Subject. We have till left 

the Genitive and the Dative, which we 

_ Inveſtigate, as follows, . 


Ir has been ſaid in the preceding Chap- 
ter (4), that when the Places of the No- 


minat be 


—_— 


(d) See before, p. 265. 
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Ch. IV. inative and the Accuſatiuve are filled by co 
8 proper Subſtantives, other Subſtantives are al 
annexed by the help of Prepgſitions. Now, t] 
though this be ſo far true in the modern f 
Languages, that (a very. few inſtances ex- 1 
cepted) they know no other method ; yet : 

. is not the rule of equal latitude with re- 

ſpect to the Latin or Greek, and that from 

reaſons which we are about to offer. 


AMON the various Relations of Sub- 
ſtantives denoted by Prepoſitions, there 
appear to be two principal ones; and theſe 
are, the Term or Point, which ſomethin g 
commences FROM, and the Term or Point, 
which ſomething tends To. Theſe Re- 
lations the Greeks and Latins thought of 
ſo great importance, as to diſtinguiſh them, 
when they occurred, by peculiar Termina- 
tions of their own, which expreſt their 
force, without the Belp of a Prepoſition. 
Now *tis here we behold the Riſe of the 
antient Genitive, and Dative, the GENI- 
FIVE being formed to expreſs all Relations 
com- 
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commencing FROM ;eſelf ; Taz DaTrve, Ch. IV. 
all Relations tending To itſelf. Of this * 
there can be no ſtronger proof, than the 
Analyſis of theſe Caſes in the modern 
Languages, which we have mentioned 
already (e). | 


'T1s on theſe principles that they ſay in 
Greeh—Atopai SOL, dico LOI, OF 
hee J aſe, To thee I give. The reaſon 
is, in requeſts the perſon requeſted is one 
whom ſomething is expected from ; in 
donations, the perſon preſented, is one 
whom ſomething paſles o. So again— 
(f) Hexoinra- Aide, 'tis made of Stone. Stone 
was the paſſive Subject, and thus it appears 
in the Genitive, as being the Term from, 
or out of which. Even in Latin, where 
the Syntax is more formal-and ſtrict, we 
read— 55 

Implentur 


—— 
A i. 


(e) See before, p. 275, 276. 

(f) Xovoov wies, A D“, made of Gold 
and Ivory. So ſays Pauſanias of the Olympian Fupiter, 
L. V. p. 400. See alſo Hem. Iliad. L. 574. 
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ch. Iv. Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguiſque ſe. 


rin. Virg. 


The old Wine and Veniſon were the funds 
or ſtores, of or from which they were 
filled. Upon the ſame principles, Nia. 
udeToc, is a Phraſe in Greek; and, Ye boi, 
de Feau, a Phraſe in French, as much as 
to ſay, I take ſome or a certain part, FROM 
or OUT OF a certain whole. 


Wren we meet in Language ſuch Ge- 


nitives as the Son of a Father ; the Father 
of a Son; the Picture of a Painter; the 
Painter of a Picture, &c. theſe are all 


RELATIvEs, and therefore each of them 
reciprocally a Term or Point to the other, 


FROM or OUT OF which it derives its & 


ſence, or at leaſt its Intellection (g). 
Taz 


* 
9 


(g) All Relatives are ſaid to reciprocate, or mutually 
infer each other, and therefore they are often expreſt 
By this Caſe, that is to ſay, the Genitive. Thus Ari- 
 feotle, Hale d r Weos Th Wes aui Pola Atera 
0:49 
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Tun Dative, as it implies Tendency to, Ch. IV. 
is employed among its other uſes to denote 
the FINAL Cavse, that being the Cauſe 
to which all Events, not fortuitous, may be 
faid to tend. Tis thus uſed in the follow- 
ing inſtances, among innumerable others. 


T1B1 ſuavers dedala tellus 
Submittit flores— Lucret. 


T1B1 brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios | Virg. G.1. 


III ſerviat ultima Thule. 
Ibid. 


Aup fo much for Cases, their Origin 
and Uſe ; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 


nate. 


** 


oioy 6 dN dee * 3 0 demos dx dE 
ng e bal, 2 70 dimAdoo nice”? d., 
2, To i uiov NAD, ] Nj Au. Omnia vero, que ſunt ad 
aliguid, referuntur ad ea, que reciprocantur. Ut ſerous 
dicitur domini ſervus; et dominus, ſervi dominus ; necnon 


duplum, dimidii duplum ; et dimidium, dupli dimidium. 
Categor. C. VII. | 


HERMES. 


Ch. IV. tions, which we could not well paſs over, 
— from their great importance (5) both in 


the Greek and Latin Tongues; but which 
however, not being among the Eſſentials 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, can 
be hardly ſaid to fall within the limits of 
our Inquiry. var 


FRY 


—B — 


(%) Annon et illud obſervatione dignum (licet nobis no- 
dernis ſpiritũs nonnibil redundat) antiquas Linguas, ple- 
nas declinationum, caſuum, conjugationum, et ſimilium fu- 
ie; ; medernas, his ferz deflitutas, plurima per præpoſi- 
tiones et verba auxiliaria ſegnittr expedire © Sant facile 
quis conjiciat (utcunque nobis ipſi placeamus ) ingenia pri- 


orum ſeculorum noſtris fuiſſe multo acutiora et ſubtili- 


ora. Bacon. de Augm. Scient. VI. 1. 


C HAP. 


Cont 


Te 
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* 
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Concerning Interjeftions—Recapitulation— 


H DES the Pars of Speech before Ch. v. 
mentioned, there remains THE Ivy 


TERJECTION. Of this Kind among the 
Greeks arg "Q, ©, Al, &c. among the 
Latins, Ah ſ Heu! Heil! &c. among the 
. Engliſh, Ab! Alas! Fie! &c. Theſe 
the Greeks have ranged among their Ad- 
verbs; improperly, if we conſider the Ad- 
retbial Nature; which always co-incides 
with ſome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
which it always ſerves in the character of 
an Attributive. Now INTER JECTIONS 
co-intile toith no Part of Speech, but are ei- 
ther uttered alone, or elſe thrown into a Sen- 
| tence,” without altering its Form, either in 
Syntax or Signtfication. The Latins ſeem 
therefore 1 to Pye done vous in ＋ ſepa- 


7 20. | rating 
+ Fd. Ani is Mui XII. v. 400 2 1 


U , ; . 


N ab) ö 
. 0 * 2 5 * X * * 55 
, * 33 % 17 Ny Y $ Wy , 1 
4 A rg I * * 4 2 
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Ch. V. ratin 8 hain by themſelves, __ giving 
( chem a name by way of distinction * 
the reſt. | 


 SuagLy it be alk'd, if not 5 
what then are they? It may be anſwered, 
not ſo properly Parts of Speech, as adven- 
titious Sounds; certain Voices or Na- 

' TVRE, rather than Voices of Art, expreſ- 
ſing thoſe Paſſions and natural Emotions, 
which ſpontaneouſly ariſe in the human 
Soul, upon the View c or Narrative of i in- 

1 tereſting Events (4). 


454 Any 


7 „ 


8 


(aa) e a Greds ad — a | 


runtur, atgue eos ſequitur etiam Boethius. Et reti: fi 
dem de tis, quando caſum regunt. Sed quando oratiani 
felum inſeruntur, ut nota affettits, velut ſu ſpirit aut me- 


tus, viæ videntur ad claſſem aliquam pertinere, ut qu 


NATURALES fint NOTE ; non, aliarum vocum inſlar, 
ex inſtitute fignificent. Vol. de Anal. L. I. c. 1. Ix- 
 TERJECTI® % Kox affettum mentis Jignificans, ac citrs 
verbi opem ſententiam complens. Ibid. c. 3. Reftat claſ- 
ſium extrema, IN PERJECT1I0. Hujus appellatio n 


* 


1 


16 


* : ; | | - ; | 
ving 1 
rom 


” THEMSELVES, OR ONLY SIGNIFICANT, | 
bs, | We: 1 5 0 WHEN 
red, 2 


en- 
JA. 


finiliter ſe habet ac Cunjunctionii. Nam cum hac dicatur 
Comunttio, quia canjungat ; Interjectio tamen, non quia - 
inter jacets Jed quia intexjicitur, nomen accepit. Nec tamen 
de 8019 us oft, ut interjiciatur 3 cum per ſe compleat ſen- 
tentiam, nec raro ab a incipiat oratio. Ibid. L. IV. 
c. 28. (INTERJECTIONEM non eſe partem Orationis fic 
Rendo: Quod naturale eft, idem eff apud amnes : Std ge- 
mitus & ſigna lætitiæ idem ſunt apud omnes : Sunt igitur 
naturales. Si vero naturales, non ſunt partes Orationis. 
Nam ee partes, ſecundum Ariſtotelem, ex inſtituto, non 
naturd, debent conſtare. Interjectionem Eræci Adverbiis 
aluumerant; ſed falſo. Nam neque, &c. Sanct. Miner. 
Len INTERJECTIONEM Graca inter Adverbia 
bonunt, Lena. Bec quogue vel adjungitur verbis, vel 
verba ei ſubaudiuntur. Ut fi dicam.— Papæ ! quid vi- 
deo? vel per ſe—Papz —etiamſi non addatur, Miror; 
habet j in ſe ipfius verbi ſignificationem. Que res maxime 
it Ramanarum artium Seriptores ſeparatim hanc partem 
| ab Adverbiis accipere; quia videtur aſfectum· habere in ſeſe 
Verbi, et plenam motus animi fignificationem, etiamſi non 
addatur Verbum, demonſtrare. Interjeciio tamen non folum 
illa, que dicunt Græci oer, ho, fignificat ; ſed etiam 
oces, que cujuſeunque paſſimis animi pulſu per exclama- 
nem interjiciuntur, Priſc. L. XV. 


16 his: thus we 50 fon that ALL Ch. V. 
« Wok ps ARE EITHER SIGNIFICANT 1 
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WHEN Hoot avis? tbe þ fegni- 


STANCES or ATTRIBUTES, and are cal. 


led for. that reaſon SUBSTANTIVES and 
ATTRI BUTIVE 8—that the Sub/tantives 
are either Nouns or PRONoUNS—7hat 


the ATTRIBUTIVES are either PRIMARY 
or SE CONDAR Y—that the Primary At- 
tributrues are either VERBS, PARTICI- 
PLES, or Apjecrives; z the Secondary, 


ADveRBs—Again, that the Parts of 
Speech, only ſignificant when afſeciated, are 
either DEFINITIVEs or CONNECTIVES 


that the Definitives are either Ax I- 


CULAR, or PRONOMINAL—and that 
the Connectives are either PazPos1 TIONS 
or ConJuncToNns.” | 


Ap thus have we reſolved LANGUAGE, 


As A WHOLE INTO ITS CONSTITUENT 


PaRTs, which was the firſt thing, that we 


propoſed, in the courſe of this e (2). 


Bur 


e 


O— TEE” 


3 See before, p. 7. 


hear as Objeaur, erat IG an Ws 5 
air of pleaſantry, and ridicule “ ts there Be py 
* no ſpeaking then without all this trouble * 

« Do we not tall every one of ue," a Abell © 

« unlearned, as learned; as-well Poor Pea- py 

« ſants, as profound Phils opbets'?”- We 
may anſwer by interrogating on our part 
Do not thoſe ſame. poor. Peaſants uſe 
the Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Inſtruments, with much habitual £4 
readineſs ? And yet have they any con- 
ception of thoſe Geometrical Principles, 
from which thoſe Machines derive their 
Efficacy and Force? And is the Ignorance 
of theſe Peaſants, a reaſon for others to 
remain ignorant; or to render the Subject 

a leſs becoming Inquiry? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day—of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
—of. Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 
tion—of our very Senſes and Intellect, 
by which we perceive every thing elſe 


U 3 THAT 


Fs 
* 


Ch. e ES are, * all — and; are 


| * 
| * 1 *. "4 4 1 - 
* a £ 4 "ac "PEP 1 * * mY 0 3 * 8 : * 6: 4 
5 5. * + hag 2 4 1 * * 3 2 Pp : * 4 + 5 
0 2 a F FRO 5 7 ' 7 2 2c. * * e 
4 5 * 


1 What. Las he) it the UrIII TY! 
4 hence "the Profit, where the Gain?” 
3 Every science whatever (we may an- 
ſwer) has its Uſe. | Arithmetic is excel- 


n a 1 1 . 1 6 
. e. i 
n as 


ee e en HAT they are, i; 
. Subject of much obſcurity and n 
Were we t8 reject this laſt Queſtion, be 

cauſe we are certdin of the firſt, we 3 
Han ee at once out of the 


Bor a "hraver Objedior now accoſts us. 


lent 


(c) AAN ig woa Tay. lo, & r pep UTree;u 
Th Yup tar man, aner unden * Tyv Solan” 46 1 


Are xbncig, 3 0 8 ir 0 A 0 xb. 
Exd g- Yap TETWV T0 d lv en EWA ride ev dc 
Tov* Tis d Wore ic a@uTwy 'v ,, TY ννẽ ura 


geben. „ ot * Ti 1 TOW TWV * n oxi 70 


* Yap eb Ti TH box, dakine 9 Oaus-· 


ora re- ri di wort ic, 2 pad nara falt. 


Anand, "Ade? uy! Yours F. p. 142. 


no b Seo, 8 25 1 7 
lent for gauging | of Liduers 3 Geometry, © Ch. V. 
for meaſuring of Eſtates; Aſtronomy, for EY. 
making of Almanacks.; and Grammar 
perhaps, for aeg of Bonds and Con- 
veyances. | ME 


Tuvs much to the Sordid = — Tf the 
Liberal aſk for ſomething better than this, 
we may anſwer and affure them from the 
beſt authorities, that every Exerciſe of the 
Mind upon Theorems of Science, like 
£ generous and manly Exerciſe of the 
Body, tends to call forth and ſtrengthen 
Nature's original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
je& itſelf immediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reaſon are braced by. the 
mere Employ, and we become abler Ac- 
tors in the Drama of Life, whether our 
Part be of the en or of the ſedater 


kind. 8 | 


OUS PERHAPS 


. v. 


ber- too e fo 1 4 Plegſure even in 


5 ” Science 22 diſtin from any End, to 


— 


*. ; 


&: 


which i it may be farther conducive. An 
not Health and Strength of Body defirabl: 
for their own ſakes, tho we happen not 
to be fated either for Porters or Draymen? 
And have not” Health and Strength of 
Mind their intrinſic Worth alſo, tho' not 
condemned to the low drudgery of ſordid 
Emolument? Why ſhould there not be 
a Good (could we have the Grace to re- 


cognize it) in the mere Energy our In- 


tellect, as much as in Energies of lower 
degree? The Sportſman believes there is 
Good in his Chace ; the Man of Gaiety, 
in his Intrigue ; even the Glutton, in his 
Meal, We may juſtly aſk of theſe, why 


hey purſue ſuch things ; but if they an- 


ſwer, they purſue them, becauſe they are 
Good, 'twould be folly to aſk them far- 


ther, WHY they PURSUE what 1s Goop. 


3 3 might well i in ſuch caſe be replied on 
8 EY their 


N 
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their behalf (how ſtran ge ſoever it may Ch. V. 
at firſt appear) that if there was not ſome- I; a $ c Þ 
thing Good, which was in no reſpect USE> Wo 
FUL, even things uſeful themſelves could not 
poſſibly have exiſtence. For this is in fat 
no more than to aſſert, that ſome things 
are Ex DS, ſome things are Means, and 
that if there were No Ex ps, there could 
be of courſe xo Means. | 


e Ir ſhould ſeem then the Grand Queſtion 
— was, WHAT 1s Goop—that is to ſay, 
what* is that which is deſirable, not for 
ſomething elſe, but for uſelf; for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 
the Meal, may be fairly queſtioned, ſince | 
Men in each inſtance are far from . 
agreed. 


\ 


| In the mean time tis plain from daily 
experience, there are infinite Pleaſures, 
Amuſements, and Diverſions, ſome for 
Summer, others for Winter ; ; ſome for 

Connery, 


3 20 HERMES. 


ch. V. Cou in others for Town; ſome, eaſy, 
= LED indolent and ſoft; others, boiſterous, ac- 


1 F 


| every taſte, and which for the time are 
8 enjoyed as PERFECT GoopD, without 4 
| thought of any End, that may be farther 


times ſought by all men, excepting alone 
that contemptible Tribe, who, from 2 
love to the Means of life wholly forget- 
ting its End, are truly for that reaſon 
called Miſers, or Miſerable. 


Ir there be ſuppoſed then a Pleaſure, 
A Satisfaction, a Good, a Something valu- 
able for its ſelf without view to any thing 

farther, in ſo many Objects of the /ub- 
ordinate kind; ſhall we not allow the ſame 
praiſe to the ſublimeſt of all Objects? Shall 


85 in its Energy, when we allow them to the 
groſſeſt Energies of Appetite, and Senſe? 
Or if the Reality of all Pleaſures and Goods 


Were 


tive, and rough; a multitude diverſified to 


obtained. Some Objects of this kind are at 


vun INTELLECT alone feel no pleaſures 


' Book 1 * 8zconn. % 
were to be bontroverted; may not che In- Ch. v. 


fellecrual Sort be defended, as rationally aa ;F 1 


any of them? Whatever may be urged in 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 119, 120, &c. 


behalf of the reſt (for we are not now a 
arraigning them) we may ſafely affirm of 
INTELLECTUAL Goop, that 'tis © the e 
« Good of that Part, which is moſt ex- 4 
« cellent within us; that tis a Good ac- - 7 
« commodated to all Places and Times; ND. - 
« which neither depends on the will of 1.0 
« others, nor on the affluence of external Bs 
« Fortune; that 'tis a Good, which de- $ W 
*« cays not with decaying Appetites, but Pf 
« often riſes in vigour, when thoſe are no 4 
* more (4). | +, "Pp 
THreRE is a Difference, we muſt own, +, 
between this Intellectual Virtue, and Moral 5 4 | 
Virtue, MoRAL VIRTUE, from its Em- *Y 
Pioyments, Way be called, more HUMAN, | 7 * 
as — 
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VIR TUR may be ſurely called more Di- 
VINE, if we conſider the Nature and Sub- 


limity of its End. 5 


1 * 
"8 { 4 
2 


IN DEE D for Moral Virtue, as it 1s al- 
moſt wholly converſant about Appetites, 
and Aﬀections, either to reduce the natural 
ones to a proper Mean, or totally to expel 
the unnatural and vitious, *twould be i im- 
pious to ſuppoſe THE DEIT V to have oc- 


caſion for ſuch an Habit, or that any 


work of this kind ſhould call for his at- 
tention. Yet Gor Is, and Lives. So 
we are affured from Scripture it ſelf. 
What then may we ſuppoſe the Divine 


LirE to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymon. 
be allowed then to conjecture with a be- 


If we may 


- coming reverence, what more likely, than 


A PERPBTUAL ENERGY of THE: PUREST 


| IyTELLECT, ABOUT THE: FIRST, OT 
| COMPREHENSIVE 
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COMPREHENSIVE Osjrors or IN TEIL- Ch. V. 


2 | 
L LECTION,, WHICH OBJECTS ARE NO ny 
5 OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT I- 
: $8LF? For in pure INTELLECTION it 


holds the reverſe of all Senſation, that 
THE PERCEIVER AND THING PER 
CEIVED are ALWAYS ONE AND THE 
SAME (e). 


F 


FC. 


"op Ei Z trac if 60 35 we eg TER Oeog dei, oy & 
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age, * Con d ye Index n yap N bie yana, Car TS ho 
"Exeivos: de, i] erer, ige de 7 xo ar, ix + "gel 
don den h f,. e S ros Oos ba he - 
he, Ae dre Con, x , 4 cue 5 ade . Ns "3 of, 
dre xn TW Oi: or ro yp O SEOR. T * 
HET. o0 Oper A. * Tis remarkable i in i ! 9 5 1 
' "that 'Gop is peculiatly-/ thiaraQterized ! * 4 LryIxG | "£44 1 '2s 
Gen in oppoſition to all falſe and imaginary Deities, the: 2 ! 
e whom ſome had no AT to Life at. all; err Pb 
ta none igher chan char of N or antes and 
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Eh. v. Twas Specutation of this kind con- 5 
mor cerning THE” Divine Nature, which 
EL 4 induced one of the wiſeſt among the 


RY 7 Antients to believe.“ That the Man, 
1 4 ho could live in the pure enjoyment 
u at his Mind, and who properly culti- 

* „ vated that divine Principle, was happieſt 
1 * 4 % himſelf, ' and moſt beloved by the Gods. | 


> £ RB « For if the Gods had any regard to 
1 < what paſt among Men (as it appeared 
„ No fo 6 « they had) *twas probable. they ſhould 


. . rejoice in that which a moſt excellent, 
* 1715 ee and by nature the-maſt nearly allied to. 
* N s e 88) themſelves ;' Hh and, 2s, this was Min, 
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OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAE GRAMMAR 


BOOK III 
c H A . 
— bon of the Subjet? into 15 
its Frincypas Parts. F 


0 ME chings the Mixp tw Ch. 
thro the Bopy; as for example. 
the various Works and Energies of 

Art. Others i it performs without ſuch Me 

dium ; as for example, when it thinks, 

and reaſons, and concludes. Now tho 

the Mind, in either caſe, may be called 

the Principle or Source, yet? are theſe Aft 

. more 


H E RM E s. 


Ch. I. more properly its own peculiar Acts, as 
. being immediately referable to its own m- 


nate Powers. And thus is Minn utt;- 
mately the Cauſe of all; of every thing at 
leaſt that is Fair and Good. 


Ano thoſe Acts of Mind more im- 
mediately its own, that of mental Separa- 
tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations, however accurate otherwiſe, 
are in one reſpect incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The ſmalleſt 
Limb, ſevered from the ſmalleſt Animal- 
cule (if we could ſuppoſe any inſtrument 
equal to ſuch diſſection) has ſtill a triple 
Extenſion of length, breadth, and thick- 

neſs; has a figure, a colour, with perhaps 
many other qualities; and ſo will continue 
to have, tho thus divided to infinity. But 
00 the Mind ſurmounts al power of Con- 


| cretion, 


— —— — 


| — * — 


1 7 —_ Nawsd * of prorſus Solutio et Sepe 
rods} z non per Ignem certe, ſed per Mentem, tanquam ig- 
nem divinum. Bacon. Nov. . 1 


1 
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tretion, and can place in the ſimpleſt Ch. J. 
manner every Attribute by itſelf; convex — 


without concave; colour without ſuper- 


ficies; ſuperficies without Body; and Body 
without its Accidents; as diſtinctly each 
one, as tho they had never been united. 


Ax p thus ' tis that it penetrates into the 
recefſes of all things, not only dividing 
them, as V. holes, into their more conſpicuous 
Parts, but perſiſting, till it even ſeparate 
thoſe Elementary Principles, which, being 
blended together after a more myſterious 
manner, are united in the minuteft Part, 


as _—_ as in the mightief Woes (5). 


Now if Maven and Fonte are aniong 


theſe Elements, and deſerve perhaps to be 
eſteemed as Ihe principal among them, it 
may not be foreign to the Deſign of this 
Treatiſe, to ſeek whether theſe,” or any 


things analogous to them, may bs: found in 
0 X 2 2 © SPEECH 


Do 


(%) See below, 1 315. 


P 


HERMES. 


Serren or Lancvace (c). This there- 
fore we ſhall e r the ben 
method. A : 


Evrxy 


—_—_ 


00 8 See before p. 2. . 7. Mares = For (in 
Greek YAH and EIAOE) were Terms of grea 
import in the days of antient Philoſophy; when things 
were ſcrutinized rather at their Beginning than at their 
End. They have been but little regarded by modern 
| Philoſophy, which almoſt wholly employs itſelf about 
the laſt order of Subſtance, that is to ſay, the rungill, 
corporeal or concrete, and which acknowledges no ſepara- 

tions even in this, but thoſe made my ere bg In- 
ſtruments or Chemical Proceſs. | 


The original meaning of the Word TAH, was 
SYLVvAa, a Woop. Thus Homer, 

— 4 Sera wonge 9 TAN, 

| Thooxw un ahead roi eceida wog id vrog. 


As Neptune paſt, the Maumtains and the Woop 
Trembled beneath the God's immortal Feet. 


| Hence as Woop was perhaps the firſt and maſt 

uſeful kind of Materials, the Word an, which de- 
noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote MaTTzR or MATERIALS in general. In 
this ſenſe Braſs was called the "Yay or Matter of a Sta- 
tue; Stone, the TAu or Matter of a Pillar; ; and ſo in 


other inſtances. 1 1  Chalcidius, and other 
_ Authoſs 


DY SE = EB He 


BY => 


abu. 
[&# » | 


= 


= 


5” = 


E 
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EveERY thing in a manner, whether Ch. I. 


18 ; 
natural or artificial, is in its conſtitution © *” © 

* COm- 

(in Authors of the latter Latinity uſe SyLvA under the 


eat fame extended and comprehenſive Signification. 


| Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, Wood, &c.). occur moſt frequently in 
common life, and are all nothing more than natural 
Subſtances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, MaTTER 
and Body have been taken to denote the ſame thing; 
Material to mean Corporeal ; Immaterial, Incorporeat, 
&c. But this was not the Sentiment of Philoſophers 
of old, by whom the Term Matter was ſeldom uſed 
under ſo narrow an acceptation. With theſe, every 
thing was called YAH, or MATTER, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, which was capable of becoming 
ſomething elſe, or of being moulded into ſomething \ elſe, 
whether from the ene. of ee of eee or a 
kigher Cauſe, | 1 


Ia this ſenſe they not only called Wes the "Tay of 
a Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 
Syllables they called the TAa of Words; Words or 
ſimple Terms, the TA of Propoſitions ; and Propo- 
ſitions themſelves the TM of * The Storcs 
held all things out of our on power (rd d i n 


ſuch as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Diſhonour, 
C00 


zie HERMES. 


Ch. I. compounded of ſomething Common, and 
e Prcuriax; ; of ſomething Com- 4 


os | | Mon, 


— 2» a " * 


— 


Health and Sickneſs, Life and Death, to be the Ta, — 
or Materials of Virtue or Moral Goodneſs, which had its 
eſſence in a proper conduct with reſpect to all theſe, N 
(Vid. Arr. Epict. L. I. c. 29. Alſo Vol. the firſt of p 
theſe miſcellaneous Treatiſes, p. 187, 309. M. Ant. N 
XII. 29. VII. 29. X. 18, 19 where the TN! and a 
*A;riadss are oppoſed to each other). The Peripatetics s 
tho they expreſsly held the Soul to be ET wjaceror, Of a 
Incorporeal, yet ſtill talked of a Ng TM, a mate- 
rial Mind or Intellef. This to modern Ears may poſ- 
ſibly ſound ſomething harſh. Yet if we tranſlate the 
Words, Natural Capacity, and conſider them as only 
denoting that original and native Power of Intellection, 
which being previous to all human Knowledge, is yet 
neceſſary to its reception ; there ſeems nothing then to 
remain, that can gives us offence. And. ſo much for 
the Idea of YAH, or MATTER. See Alex, Aphrod. 
de Anim. p. 144. b. 145. Ariſt. Metaph. p. 121, 122, 
141. Edit. Sylb. Procl. in Euclid. p. 22, 23. 


a ty 


CEE LE TT oo WG 


As to EI aox, its original meaning was that of 


Form or FrouxR, conſidered as denoting viſible Sym: 
metry, and Proportion; and hence it had its name from 
Figw to ſee, Beauty of perſon being one of the nobleſt, 


and moſt excellent Objects of Sight. Thus ä 
IIęòre ub, Eider &i Tvgawides, | 
Fair! Foxm to E impire wp the ff Pretence. ö 

Ne 


Book THe Trip. 


and MW mor, and belonging to many other things; Ch. I. 


n. and of ſomething Peculiar, by which it hay 


'1s 


— 


Now as the Form or Figure of viſible Beings tended 
principally to Aſtinguiſb them, and to give to each its 
Name and Eſſence; hence in a more general ſenſe, 
whatever of any kind (whether corporeal or incorporeal) 
was peculiar, eſſential, and diſtinctive, fo as by its 
acceſſion to any Beings, as to its *Yay or Matter, to 
mark them with a Character, which they had not be- 
fore, was called by the Antients ETAOE or Form. 


Thus not only the Shape given to the Braſs was called 


the Eidog or Form of the Statue; but the Proportion aſ- 
n, ſigned to the Drugs was the EiJog or Form of the Me- 
et dicine ; the orderly Mation of the human Body was the 
0 EiJoc or Form of the Dance; the juſt Arrangement of 
Ir the Propoſitions, the Elos or Form of the Syllogiſm. 
. In like manner the rational and accurate Conduct of a 
2 wiſe and good man, in all the various Relations and Oc- 


currences of life, made that Eidos or Form, deſcribed 
by Cicero to his Son, —FORMAM quidem ipſam, Marce 
Ali, et tanguam faciem HoNESTI wides : gue, fe oculis 
cerneretur, mirabiles amores (ut ait Plato) excitaret ſas 


An &c. De Offic. I. 


We may go farther tin ur SUPREME InTEL- 
LIGENCE, which paſſes thro? all things, and which is 
the ſame to our Capacities, as Light is to our Eyes, 
X 4 ff.... 


uE RME A. 
Ch. I. is diſtinguiſhed, and made to be its true 


YH end + ſelf. 


h 33 ce 


n "dt „( 80 f * a. r. LIU "EY Wars, 2 1 


* 92 * 


this ſupreme Intelligence has been called EIA Or 


EIA N, THE FoxM or Fokus, as being the E. 
Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, and of all 5 
Truth; and as impatting toevery Being thoſe eſſential 4 
and diſtinctive Attributes, which make it to be 1% 8 
and nat any thing elſe. 


And fo much concerning Fox, as before concern- 
ing MaTTER. We fhall only add, tis in the wniting 
of theſe, that every thing, which is generable, may be 


ſaid to commence; as on the contrary, in their Separa- 1 
tion, to periſh and be at an end that while they co-exiſt, t 
'tis not by mere juxta-poſition;; like the ſtones in a wall, , 
but by a more intimate Co- incidence, complete in the ; 
minuteſt part that hence, if we were to perſiſt in di- 1 


viding any ſubſtance (for example Marble) to infinity, 
| there would ſtill remain after every ſection both Matter 
and Form, and theſe as perfectly united, as before the 
Diviſion began—laſtly, that they are both pre. ariſtemt 
to the Beings, which they conftitute ; the Matter being 
to be found in the world at large; the Form, if artiti- 
rial, pre-exiſting within the Artificer, or if natural; 
within the . ſupreme gy, the Dt nin of the 
Univerſe, 
 wPulchrum puleberrimus 1 c 
„ mente gerens, an in imagine formant. 


Even 
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cording to this notion to the murmurs of. 


among all animal and vegetable Subſtances, the Form 
pre exiſting in their immediate generating Cauſe ; Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Man, 


Cicero's account of theſe Principles is as follows. 
MATTER. 


Sed ſubjettam putant omnibus fine ulla ſpecie, atque ca- 
rentem omni illa qualitate (faciamus enim tractando uſita- 
tius hoc verbum et tritius) MATERIAM guandam, ex 
gud omnia expreſſa atque efficia fint : (que tota omnia ac- 
ripere poſt, omnibuſque modis mutari atque ex omni parte) 
*. etiam interire, non in mhilum, &c. Acad, I. 8. 


_ Form, 
Sed ego fic flatuo, nibil effe in ullb genere tam pul- 
| thrum, quo non pulchrius id fit, unde illud, ut ex ore ali- 
guo, quaſi imago, exprimatur, quod neque oculis, neque 
. auribus, neque ullo ſenſu percipi poteſt: cogitatione tantùm 
et mente complectimur.——HAs RERUM FORMAS ap- 
pellat Ideas ille non intelligendi ſolum, ſed etiam dicendi 
graviſſimus auctor et magiſter, Plato : eaſque gigni negat, 
et ait ſemper eſſe, ac ratione et intelligentid contineri : cæ- 
tera by occidere, fluere, a, ; ner diutifis ofſe uno et 
eodem 


Even without ſpeculating ſo high as this, we may ſee 


| 


34 


Ch. I. 


has in 


HE RME 8. 


a Fountain, or the daſhings of a Cataract, 
common this, that like them, 1c i. 
2 SOUND. But then on the contrary it has 


in peculiar this, that whereas thoſe Sounds 


have no Meaning or Signiſication, to Lan- 
guage a MEANING or SIGNIFICATION 7s 
Hential. Again, Language, if compared 


to the Voice of irrational Animals, has 12 


common this, that like them, it has a 
Meaning. But then it has this in peculiar 


to diſtinguiſh it from them, that whereas 


the Meaning of thoſe Animal Sounds is 
derived from NATURE, that of Language 
is derived, not from Nature, but from 
Couracr (4). | 

= tes FROM 


Hh Ry 4 r 2 — * _m — 


— 


* ES * 


— —_ — 


eodem flatu. Quidpuid eft igitur, de quo ratione et vid 


diſputetur, id oft ad ultimam ſui generis Formam ſpeciem- 


uy redigendum. Cic. ad M. Brut. Orat. 
(a) The Peripatetics (and with juſt reaſon) in all 


their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 
made it a part of their character to be ſignificant c 


gu em, by Compact. See Ariflot. de Interp. c. 2. 4. 
Boethius tranſlates the Words x r oufixm, ad placi- 
| rum; 


d 


—— 
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FRoM hence it becomes evident, that Ch. I. 
LANGUAGE, taken in the moſt compre- JOG 
henfive view, implies certain Sounds, having | 
certain Meanings; and that of theſe two 
Principles, the Soup is as the MATTER, 
common (like other Matter) to many dif- | 
ferent things; the ME ann as that pecu- 

liar and characteriſtic Fox M, by which 

the Nature or Eſſence of Languege be- 

comes complete. 


— 


_ „ 222 


tum, or ſecundum placitum, and thus explains them in 

his comment—SECUNDUM PLACITUM vero eft, quod 
ſecundum quandam poſitionem, placitumque ponentis apta- 

tur: nullum enim nomen naturaliter conſlitutum eft, neque 

unquam, ſicut ſubjetta res d naturd eff, ita quoque a na- 
tura veniente vocabulo nuncupatur. Sed hominum genus, 

quod et ratione, et oratione vigeret, nomina poſuit, eaque 

quibus libuit literis Hllabiſpue conjungens, fongulis ſubjecta- 

rum rerum fubſtantiis 2. | Baeth, in Lib. de Interpret, 

p. 308. 1 | 


CHAP, 


—_ am E R ME 8. 


AF. II. 
3 the 1b or common Suljet of 
e 
Ch. II. \HE TAH or MATTER or LAN- 
GUAGE comes firſt to be conſidered, 


— 


a Subject, which Order will not ſuffer us 


to omit, but in which we ſhall endeavour 
to be as conciſe as we can. Now this 
TAH or Matter is Soup, and Soup is 


that Senſation peculiar to the Senſe of Hear- 


ing, when the Air hath felt a Percuſſion, 
adequate to the producing ſuch Effect (a). 
. 


* 
r [ * th. 4 — * ith < ** — 0 


—— ed. es a . 1 . _— ———— * 2 — 


(a) This appears to de Priſciaw 8 _ when 
he ſays of a Voice, what is more properly true of 


SOUND in general, that it is—ſuum ſenſible aurium, id 


e, quod propriè auribus accidit, Lib. I. p. 537. 


The following account of the Stoics, which refers 


the cauſe of SOUND to an Undulation in the Air propa- 
gated circularly, as when we drop a ſtone into a Ciſtern 


of water, ſeems to accord with the modern Hypotheſis, 


and 


i 


a 
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As * Cauſes of this PRIN are Ch. II. 


various, ſo from hence Sound deres the 
Variety of its oy 


FARTHER, as al theſe Cauſes are. Ew, 
Animal or Inanimate, ſo the two grand 
Species of Sounds are likewiſe Animal or 


J. nanimate. 


THERE is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Inanimate ; nor even for that of Animals, 
when made by the trampling of their Feet, 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Cauſe, which is merely accidental. B ut 

that, 


| an. Ss 


and to be as ee as any—"Axolew , 78 ue 
22 7 @wvovyros 70 rd ax8s0Tr0X A gos ala G- 
end, Ara aha roh, 0 rag dx e 
roc, Ws xuHEαEhn˙ ral TO E TH dE ödp KATE XUXAOUG 
oͤrd Ts tuCanbivra Aile——Porrd audire, cum is, qui mo- 


dius inter loquentem, et audientem eft, aer verberatur or- 


biculariter, deinde agitatus auribus fit, quemadmodum 
et ciſternæ aqua per orbes injecto agitatur lapide. Diog. 
TE VII, | 2 


— 


4 
/ 
f 
| 
| 
N 
' 
: 
| 


Ch. II. that, which they make by pr er Organs, 


nnn 


in conſeguence of” ſome Senſation or inward 
' Impulſe, ſuch Anima! Sound is called a 
Voice. 


„ 


As Language therefore implies that 
Sound called Human Voics; we may 
perceive that /o know the Nature and 
Powers of the Human Voice, is in fact 70 
Eno THE MATTER or common Subjet? of 


Language. 


Now the Voice of Man, and it ſhould 
ſeem of all other Animals, is formed by 


certain Organs between the Mouth and 


the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourſe between theſe two. The 
Lungs furniſh Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed ; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, {erves to publiſh it 
abroad. 


— 


are, 1s not in all | reſpect el by Philo- 
ſophers 


{ 
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FOI and Anatomiſts. Be this as it Ch. II. 
will, 'tis certain that the mere primary and B 
fimple Voice is completely formed, before ever 

it reach the Mouth, and can therefore (as 

well as Breathing) find a Paſſage thro the 
Noſe, when the Mouth is ſo far ſtopt, as 

to prevent the left utterance. 


Now pure and /imple Voice, being thus 
produced, is (as before was obſerved) 
tranſmitted to the Mouth. HERE then, by 
means of certain different Organs, which 
do not change its primary Qualities, but 
only ſuperadd others, it receives 25e Form 
or Character of ARTICULATION. For 
ARTICULATION is in fact nothing elſe, 
than that Form or Character, acquired to 
fomple Voice, by means of the Mouth and 
its ſeveral Organs, the Teeth, the Tongue, 

the Lips, &c. The Voice is not by Ar- 
ticulation made more grave or acute, more 
loud or ſoft (which are its primary Qua- 
lities) but it acquires to theſe Characters 
. KO certain 


— 
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Ch. II. certain n additional, which are der 
1 wan en to 705 ee with.them (3). 
| Po e r Tue 


2 — Go * 8 2 5 — 4 s c * * 2 2 
— — _— 2 — 


1 (5) The ſeveral Organs iabpve mentioned not only 
ſerve the purpoſes, of Speech, but thoſe very different 
ones likewiſe of Maſtication and Reſpiration ; fo frugal 


is Nature in thus affigning them double duty, and ſo 


careful to maintain her nen of * nothing in 
wir. 


He, that would be informed,” res ah better the 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Diſcourſe i in Man, 
 qubo is 4 Diſcurſive Animal, than they are in other Ani- 
mals, who are not fo, may conſult {r:/etle in his Trea- 
tiſe de Animal. Part. Lib. Il. c. . L. 2 . 1. 3. 
we Anim. *. U. c. 8. 9. 23, &c C. 9 


And here 4 the way, if ſuch Inquirer be of a Genius 
truly modern, he may poflibly wonder how the Philo- 
ſopher, conlidering (as tis modeſtly phraſed) the Age 


in which he lived, ſhould know ſo much, and reaſon 


fo. well. But if he have any tafte or value for antient 

| literature, he may with much juſter cauſe wonder at the 

Vanity of his Contemporaries, who dream all Philoſophy 

to be the Invention of their own Ags, knowing nothing 

of thoſe Antients ſtill remaining for their peruſal, tho 

they ate fo ready on every . to 5 Pre- 
ference to themſelves. OE 


The. following Account Fromm. 1 will * 
whence the N * in Mis Chapter are taken, and 


what 


4 


Boone TwinD.. , gat. 


2 


a Tur /mpleſt of theſe new Characters ch. II. 


B are thoſe acquired thro' the mere Openings ws, 


. 3 ; 1 2 3 


VE 


— 7 TOI” - * ? 


It what SOR we have to diſtinguiſh Vorce from 
1 mere SOUND; and ARTICULATE Voice from e - 


0 E VOICE, 
Kai YOOOL uu i5's An dio ade aH · 

WH 92NH à, tþoPos i E eee dran d 

] ng ug TB Ss ee bh NE dH & a TS ove pores 

6 eiemueſtels ap gor vil diebe Th xzAyjivy * 

N Aerni. 9 T1 orte, res Ti vat rap, 2 
d 111 νν a re uv n ald rev, KATH TVE 
hh Tos tpuyns* d rep £1 rd tpanveu wv Wraps Toig 
bug XaNeprivov G8VAviov Cvpebaivei, 0100 AVAWY 26 
mel wv” The YAWTING, *% TW 000 vrwy, x XN‘ 
eg wiv THN AIAAEKTON avzyxaiw Y, 
ro; d THN AI A QL O NHN & warrys c- 
ba A... Eſigue Sox us, iclus aeris qui auditu ſen- 
titur : Vox autem eft ſonus, quem animans edit, cum per 
thoracis compreſſionem aer attractus a pulmone, eliſus ſimul 
totus in arteriam, quam aſperam vocant, et palatum, aut 

eurgulionem impingit, et ex ictu ſonum quendam ſenſibilem 

pro animi guodam impetu perfict.. Id quad in inſirumentis 
fue quia inflant, idea ie a muſicis dicuntur, uſu 
penit, ut in tibiis, ac fiftuks contingit, cum lingua, dentes, 
labiague ad loquelam neceſſaria ſint, ad vocem vero ſimpli- 
cem nom omnino conferant. Ammon. in Lib. de Interpr. 
P25. b. Vid. etiam Boerbaaue Inſtitut, Medic. dect. 
626. 6 30. 
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- Ch. II. 7 bb Mouth, as theſe Openings differ i in 


* giving the Voice a Paſſage. Tis the Va- 


riety of Configurations in theſe Openings 


HERMES. 


only, which gives birth and origin to the 
ſeveral VowELs ; and hence 'tis they de- 
rive their Name, by being thus eminent) 


Vocal (c), and eaſy to be een of them. 
ſelves alone. | 


Tate are other articulate Forms,which 
the Mouth makes not by mere Openings, 
but by different Contacts of its different 
parts; ſuch for inſtance, as by the Junc- 
tion of the two * of the Tongue with 

| the 


— - wk, | Wa b 5 


It appears that the Szoics (contrary to the notion of the 


| Peripatetics) uſed the word $Q N H to denote SOUND 


in . 4 defined it therefore to be—T0 id 
dino ao, Which juſtifies the definition given by 
Priſcian, in the Note preceding. ANIMAL SOUND 
they defined to be—"Anp © oo o- w EN, Air 
Arucſ (and fo made audible) by ſome animal impulſe; and 
Hunan or RATIONAL SOUND they defined—Ev2y- 
Sees 2) amo de E ur roh, Sound articulate and 


ferfved from the diſcurfive faculty. Diog. Laert. VII, 55. 
(s) PQNHENT , 


th 
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in me Teeth, of the Fongue » with the Palate, Ch. II. 
2 ad ike, 5 . | — 


he tow as all theſe Gail Comets un- 
je- leſs ſome Opening of the Mouth either 
th MW immediately precede, or immediately fol- 
1 low, would rather lead to Silence, than 
to produce à Voice; hence tis, that with 
ſome ſuch Opening, either previous or 
h WM ſubſequent, they are always connected. 
8 Hence alſo it is, that the Articulations fo 
ot Ml produced are called ConsonanTs, becauſe 
. they ſound not of themſelves, and from 
their own powers, but af all times in com- 


pany with ſome auxiliary Vowel (d). 


'THERE are other ſubordinate Diſtinc- 
tions of theſe primary Articulations, which 
to enumerate would be foreign to the de- 
ſign of this Treatiſe. 


Tis enough to obſerve, that they are 
all denoted by the common Name of Er x- 
FJ 


* 


* , * ä 


(% ZTMOANA. 


ch. II. mznT ( "ay in as much as every Articu- 


ele 
= lation of every other kind is from them de- x 


rived, and into them reſolved. Under their fc 
ſmalleſt Combination they produce a Sylla- 


ble ; Syllables properly combined produce MP 
a Word; Words properly combined pro- | 
duce a Sentence; and Sentences properly 4 
| combined produce an Oration or Diſcourſe. PR 
1 | Hee 36: ſhi 


AND thus is it that to Principles abpa- co 
renth 0 trivial (/ . as about twenty plain 105 


ele- Be 

(e) The Stoic Definition of an — is as fol- 
lows— Eg. dt Selen, E o wers Yivera v y- E 
Ati, 3 fig & LGN ro Gvahteras, An ELEMENT ts 0 
that, out of which, as their firſt Prine iple, things gene- ol 


rated are made, and into which, as their laſt remains, w 
they are reſolued. Diog. Laert, VII. 176. What at 
Ariftatle ſays upon ELEMENTS with reſpect to the Sub- b 
ject here treated, is worth attending to——@wovic So- } 
Nic, 2 Gu cοννν,) n. Oord, 9 219 & dioupeiras - \ 
r ixsν,jEHIu ht tis d, Qures ri Tw Ada 
&uTwv, The ELEMENTS OF ARTICULATE VOICE are 
thoſe things, out of which the VoICE is compounded, and 
into which, as lis laſt remains, it is divided the Elements 
tbemſelves being no farther diviſible into other articulate 
Voices, differing in Species from them. Metaph. V. c. 3. 


Y The Egyptians paid divine Honours to the In- 
Venter of Letters, _ ny” of Language, whom 
they 


— we NA Ins 2 
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elementary Sounds, we owe that variety 


325 
Ch. II. 


of articulate Voices, which have been ſuf. 


ficient to explain the Sentiments of ſo in- 
numerable a Multitude, as all the preſent 


and paſt Generations of Men. 
gy : Ir 


* _ TT I IE ER" PII 2 PR "I 7 2 


— — 


they called Tuxvrn. By the GRE EEs he was wor- 


ſhipped under the Name of HERMES, and repreſented 


commonly by a Head alone without other Limbs, ſtand- 


ing upon a quadrilateral Baſis. The Head itſelf was 
that of a beautiful Youth, having on it a . or 


Bonnet, adorned with two Win g8. | 
There was a peculiar reference in this Figure to the 


EPMHE AOTIOE, THE Hermes of LAN- 


GUAGE OR Discours?e. He poſſeſſed no other part 
of the human figure but the H&ap, becauſe 10 other 
was deemed requi/ite to rational Communication. Words 


at the ſame time, the medium of this Communication, 


being (as Homer well deſcribes them) Ext wegotrra, 
Winged Wards, were repreſented in their Velbcig by the 
WinGs of his Bonnet. | ” | 


Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a HERMES, * the Front of 


bis Baſis (the uſual place for Inſcriptions) adorned with 


ſeme old Alphabet, and having a Veil flung acreſs, by 
which that Alphabet is partly covered. Let A YOUTH 
be ſeen drawing off this Veil; and a NymPn, near the 
Youth, tranſcribing what She there diſcovers. | 


Such a Deſign would eaſily indicate its Meaning, 


Tas YouTH we might imagine to be THE GEN 
1 3 . + oF 
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Jen. 


n ER MHS. 


Ir appears from what has been faid, 


that Tus MATTER or COMMON SUB JECT 


oF LANGUAGE 1s that Species of Sounds 


called Voices ARTICULATE, 


War 


- 
„ 


or Man (Nature Deus humane, as Horaes ſtiles him; } 
THE NyMPH to be MNHMOETNH, or Mz- 
MORY ; as much as to infinuate that Man; for the 
4 Preſervation of his Deeds and Inventions, was neceſ- 
<6 ſarily obliged to have recourſe ts LETTERS; and that 
C MEmoRy, being conſcious of ber own ; Inſufficiency, 
ec was glad to avail herſelf of fo valzable an Fane 
6 tion,” | 


Mx. s rennt, well known for his e and 
elegant Edition of the Antiquities of Athens, has adorned 


this Work with a Frontiſpiece agreeable to the above 


Ideas, and that in a Taſte truly tic and Simple, which 
no one poſſeſſes more eminently than himſelf. 


As to HAM, his Hiſtory, Genealogy, Mytholo- 


2y, Figure, &c. Vid. Platon. Phileb, T. II. p. 18. 
Edit. Serran. Died. Sic. L. I. Horat, Od. X. L. I. 


Heſid. Theog. V. 937. cum Comment. Foan. Diaconi. 
Thycid, VI. 27. et Scholiaſt. in loc. RG" apud Gro- 


_— Theſaur. T. IX. p. 1164. 


For the value and importance of . and the 
| difficulty 3 in attaining them, ſee Ari/tet. de Sophift. 


Elench. c. 34. 


— 


* 
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Wu remains to be examined in the Ch. II. 
following Chapter, is Language under it 
characteriſtic and peculiar Form, that is 
to ſay, Language conſidered, not as a. 
Sound, but as a Meaning. 


„ 
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Ch. III. 


HERMES. 


HAF. II, 


Tn the Form, or peculiar Character of 
Language. 


HEN to any articulate Voice 

there accedes by compact a Mean- 
ing or Signification, ſuch Voice by ſuch 
acceſſion is then called a Wok p; and 
many Words, poſſeſſing their Significa- 
tions (as it were) ander the ſame Compact 
(a), unite in conſtituting a PARTICULAR 
LANGUAGE. 


* 


2 * . od. 8 * * 


(a) See before Note (c) p. 314. See alſo Vol. I. 
Treatiſe II. c. 1. Notes (a) and (c). 


The following Quotation from Ammonius i is remark- 


| tble—Kabarep ov 70 ptv xarg Toro ius Olen, 
70 02 *, For 2) 2378 veins, * A U- 


A, N dt Vopay, Deots* BTW g T0 fatv Proven, 
eien, To d or ara 1 pα H 2 9. 


36 & zoos 1 {iy Oo ] dvapin, de αο dau 1055 


lx is u Sud Br, & ogexTixav, xond 
e EV H QUO fAEWY YVWS BW! M Openxi xuv, KOT 


So Nn 0 Ab wafa TAnCius T6i's & 


yy | 


65: PET WR = 


Ce 
1 
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nificant by Compact and that LANGUAGE 
may be defined 4 Sy/tem of ue Voices, % 


fign Rant. 


Ir is from notions like theſe concern 
ing Language and Words, that one may 
. be 


o "Y 


i 


, \ 3 1 5 „ {A — 3 , 2 

Caorg* To Of avopacxoiv, I prfagoiv, 1 TOI £X TETWY OUY= 
"Ee of , — \ \ 7 ps 

xeapatvors N %ẽẽa Nn t Wes TY THMATIAY, (xi 


| Pogu Sow, M Hic) i Faięe ro S eν Wees rd RALYA 


Cox, diors h pov”? rw Fonrav avrounTts feTEXEL 
Wines 59 rec ivegyen dovapirs, b 0 tv Mur 
TW Ouvih 1 rech ur vs Nagra. Nvafunc on 
& mir ol eig K&ANGP our fuere No08 Her fg, 
I dlvev per gan, In the ſame manner therefore, as local 
Motion is from Nature, but Dancing i is ſomething poſt 

tive; and as Timber exiſts in Nature, but a Door is 
ſomething poſitive ; ſo is the Power of producing a vocal 
Sound founded in Nature, but that of explaining ourſelves 
by Nouns, or Verbs, ſomething poſitive. And hence it is, 
that as to the ſimple power of producing vocal Sound (which 
is as it were the Organ or Inſirument;to the Soul's facul- 
ties of Knowlege or V. alition) as to this vocal power J ſay, 
Man ſeems to poſſe 2 it from Nature, in 1 like manner as 


2 | irre- 


Ir appears from hence, that a Won p Ch. III. 
may be defined a Voice articulate, and fig- oY 


HERMES 


Ch. UI. be tempted to call Lancuace a kind of 
SY PICTURE or THE UNIVERSE, where the 


Words are as the Figures or Images of all 
particulars. 


AnD yet it may be doubted, how far 
this is true. For if Pictures and Images 
are all of them Imitations, it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know 
| the 


——_—— 


irrational animals : but as to the employing of Nouns, or 
Verbs, or Sentences compoſed out of them, in the explana- 
tion of our Sentiments (the things thus employed being 


Founded not in Nature, but in Poſition) this he ſeems to 


poſſeſs by way of peculiar eminence, becauſe he alone of all 
mortal Beings partakes of a Soul, which can move itſelf, 
and operate artificially 3 ſo that even in the Subject of 
Sound his artificial Power ſhews itſelf; as the various 
elegant Compoſitions both in Metre, and without Metre, 
abundantly prove. Ammon. de Interpr. p. 5 1. a. 


It muſt be obſeryed, that the operating artifcialh, 
(lee rexmuws) of which Ammonius here ſpeaks, and 
which he conſiders as a diſtinctive Mark peculiar to the 
Human Soul, means ſomething very different from the 
mere producing works of elegance and deſign ; elle it could 
never be a mark of Diſtinction between Man, and many 
other Species of Animals, ſuch as the Bee, the Beaver, 
the Swallow, &c. See Vol. I. p. 8, 9, 10, 158, 159, 
S. c. 2 
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the Original, will by help of the fame Ch. III. 
faculties know alſo its Imitations. But it 
by no means follows, that he who knows 

any Being, ſhould know for that reaſon 

its Greek or Latin Name. 


r | | i 

rar Truth is, that every Medium, 

| through which we exhibit any thing te | 
another's Contemplation, is either derived 0 


from Natural Attributes, and then it is 
an INIT ATION; or elſe from Accidents 
quite Wurz. and then it is a Sy M- 
BOL (5). 


Now, 


— 5 0 1 


— 


— 


1 „— 


() a 70 OMOINMA r ETMBO- 
AOT, zalogov 70 ww" a oe Thy Pow avriv ms | 
veerharoe var To duverOv LL nn an une, | 
% * t5-uv 70 * ur lrarhdcan. 70 Yap £y 75 ; 
ix. aH TE Tore rut Shola, 5 22 244 70 
Pa Rane, % me , * To i Planues © un TE 
Tonga rug, zur d dur Aixorro che. . 76 
ai ye odjeCodmn, Aro te, (AH ürgęs yep 0. & 
epo auro dpden) T0. & i: 71 K, Gre * 
ix Hun v Pic 119 nue rica Emwoiags* elo, Tz 
Wore di TupeCHANEWD @AATACG 735 WOAanTaAS, dvr 
| Ea 


HE RME S. 


Now, if it be allowed that in far the 


— lint part of things, not any of their 


natural Attributes are to be found in arti- 
culate. Voices, and yet thro' ſuch Voices 
are things of every kind exhibited, it will 
follow that WorDs muſt of neceſſity be 
SyYMBOLs, becauſe it ”—_— that they 
cannot be Imitations. 


"Rl here occurs utes. which de- 
ſerves attention—* Why in the common 


« intercourſe of men with men have 


« Imitations been neglected, and Symbols 


fs pre- | 


—— — 2 * —_— 


— 


e Furt 9 A 4, 59 Amara des 


Lilie. xabare Onoiv Evgrmidns, 
Exel ꝙ dein wupeßs, & Togo 
dh los 7 xs, o Powiov Lexus. 


Adra df Tis u mobi | di- dd racu, 50 * Blas 
&Deows, Y i lg.. —A REPRESENTATION er 
RESEMRBLANCE differs from a SYMBOL, in as much as 
the Reſemblance aims as far as FJ ible to repreſent i the 
very nature of the thing, nor is it in our power to foift or 
vary it. Thus a REPRESENTATION intended for So- 


crates in a Picture, if it have not thoſe circumſtances p- 
culiar 


{ 


2 ; 


4 — althou 1 Symbols are only >. III. 
« known by Habit or Inſtitution, while WY 
« Tmitations are recognized by a kind of 
% natural Intuition? To this it may be 
anſwered, that if the Sentiments of the 
Mind, like the Features of the Face, were 
immediately viſible to every beholder, the 
Art of Speech or Diſcourſe would have 
been perfectly ſuperfluous. But now, 
while our Minds lie inveloped and hid, 
and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 
thing but itſelf, we are neceſſarily compel- 
Jed, when we communicate our Thoughts, 

to. 


—_—_ . 
ow \ 


_— * 
* 222 — 


culiar to Socrates, the bald, the flat- noſed, and the pro- | 
jecting Eyes, cannot properly be called a Repreſentation of 1 
bim. But a SYMBOL or SIGN ( for the Philoſopher - | 
Ariſtotle uſes both names) is wholly in our our own pow- ns 
er, as depending fingly fer its exiſtence on our imagina- | 
tion. Thus for example, as to the time when tws armies 
ſhould engage, the Symbol or Sign may be the ſounding of 

a Trumpet, the throwing of a Torch, ( according to what 
Euripides ſays, 

But when the flaming Torch was hurPd, the few 

Of purple fight, as when the Trumpet ſounds, &c.] 

or olſe one may ſuppoſe the elevating of a Spear, the dart- 
ing of a Weapon, and a thouſand ways 0 des. Ammon. 
in Lib, de Interp. p. 17. b. 


| 
f 
: 
| 
| 
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Ch. HI. to ** them to each other through a Me- 
aum which is carporeal (c). And hence it 
is that all Signs, Marks, Imitations, and 
Symbols muſt needs be ſenſible, and ad- 
dreſſed as ſuch to the Senſes (d ). Now 

THE SENSES, we know, never exceed 

their natural Limits; the Eye perceives 

no Sounds; the Ear perceives no Figures 

nor Colours. If therefore we were to 
converſe, not by Symbols but by Imitations, 

as far as things are characterized by Fi- 
* — MD os 


(c) Al box as nptrepar, Yue ply Toa Twy 
c,, dvr di auTEY THY vonnd r ONARIVED 
E@ANTAGus TE Tedaypmara *Enudn d cuppa cu 
ral, d hem viÞus wege gurav T6 vocpo v, Eden 
noo Tw dvr, 0; Gv TnAriverw GANIAGIS TH 
wed mere, Animi noſtri a corporis compage ſecreti res 
viciſſim animi conceptionibus ſignificare poſſent : cum au- 
tem corporibus inuoluti ſint, perinde ac nebula, ipſorum 
intelligendi vis obtegitur guocirca opus eis uit nomini- 
bus, quibus res inter ſe Ae. Ammon. in Prædi- 


? cam. p. 18. a. 


(4) Ruicquid ſeinds poſit i in di fferentias b nume · 
roſas, ad notionum varietatem explicandam (modo differ- 
entiæ illæ ſenſui perceptibiles int) fieri poteſt vehiculum 

caogitationum de homine in minen. Bacon. de Augm. 


Seien. VI. . 
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gure and Colour, our Imitation would be Ch. III. 


neceſſarily thro Figure and Colour alſo. "Yo 


Again, as far as they are characterized by 
Sounds, it would for the ſame reaſon be 
thro the Medium of Sounds. The like 
may be ſaid of all the other Senſes, the 
Imitation till ſhifting along with the Ob- 
jects imitated, We ſee then how compli- 


_ cated ſuch Imitation would prove. 


Ix we ſet LANGUAGE therefore, as a 


Symbol, in oppoſition to ſuch Imitation; if 


we conſider the Simplicity of the one, and 
the Multiplicity of the other; if we con- 
ſider the Eaſe and Speed, with which 


Words are formed (an Eaſe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue; and a*Speed, which 


equals the Progreſs of our very Thoughts) 
if we oppoſe to this the difficulty and 
length of Imitations; if we remember 
that ſome Objects are capable of no Imi- 
tations at all, but that all Objects univer- 
ſally may be typified by Symbols; we may 

f plainly 


Ty : 


* EEπ @1e,ora—Sce before p. 325. 
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| ch. III. plainly perceive an Anſwer to the Queſtion 
here propoſed . Why, in the common 


« intercourſe of men with men, Imita- 01 

«: tions have been * and Symbols C 

_ <<; Preſcrred. Fg : in 

Hence too we may perceive a Reaſon, 4 
| why there never was à Language, nor in- t\ 
i deed can poſſibly be framed one, to expreſs te 
| the Properties and real Eſſences of things, 7 
| as a Mirrour exhibits their Figures and 1 
their Colours. For if Language of itſelf r 

imply nothing more, than certain Species - 

of Sounds with certain Motions concomitant ; 4 

if to ſome Beings Sound and Motion are ] 

no Attributes at all; ; if to many others, "1 

where Attributes, they are no way eflen- 0 

tial (ſuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 1 

of a Tree during a ſtorm) if this be true— ( 

tis impoſſible the Nature of ſuch Beings F 

ſhould be expreſſed, or the leaſt eſſential 


| Property be any way imitated, while be- 
tweeen the Medium and themſelves there is 
nothing CONNATURAL (e). 


£ % 


"Tis 


Ma — uw 


(e) See Vol. I. Treatife II. c. 3. - 70. 


neee Turnrn. 


hh 


Ts true indeed, when Primitives were Ch. III. 
once eſtabliſhed, twas eaſy to follow the 


Connection and Subordination of Nature, 
in the juſt deduction of Derivatives and 
Compounds. Thus the Sounds, Water, 
and, Fire, being once annexed to thoſe 
two Elements, 'twas certainly more natural 
to call Beings participating of the firft, 
Watry, of the laſt, Fiery, than to com- 
mute the Terms, and call them by the 
reverſe. But why, and from what natu- 
ral Connections the Primitives themſelves 
might not be commuted, twill be found, 
I believe, difficult to aſſign a Reaſon, as 
well in the inſtances before us, as in moſt 
others. We may here alſo ſee the Reaſon, 
why ALL LANGUAGE IS FOUNDED IN 
CoMPpACT, and not in Nature; for ſo are 
all Symbols, of which Words are a certain 
Species. | | 


Tux Queſtion remains if WoRps are 
Symbols, then SVMBOLS OF WHAT f— 
2 If 
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Ch III. If it be anſwered, or THINGS, the Que- 
ſtion returns, or WHAT THingGs ?—lFf it 


be anſwered, of the ſeveral Individuals of 


Senſe, the various particular Beings, which 
exiſt around us—ta this, tis replied, may 
be raiſed certain Doubts. In the firſt place 
every Word will be in fact a proper Name. 
Now if all Words are proper Names, how 
came Lexicographers, whoſe expreſs buſi- 


neſs is to explain Words, either wholly to 


omit proper Names, or at leaſt to explain 
them, not from their own Art, but from 
Hiſtory ? | | 


AGA! N, if all Words are proper Names, 


then in ſtrictneſs no Word can belong to 


more than one Individual. But if ſo, 
then, as Individuals are infinite, to make 
a perfect Language, Words muſt be infinite 
alſo. But if infinite, then incompreben- 


ſible, and never to be attained by the wiſeſt 


Men; whoſe labours in Language upon 


this Hypotheſis would be as idle as that 


ſtudy of infinite written Symbols, which 


Miſſion- 


a——_ g 5, , , aa © and 
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Mifonaries (if they may be credited) at- Ch. U 


tribate to the g. 


bs AIN, i all . ords are proper Names, 
or (which is the ſame) the Symbols of 
Individuals ; it will follow, as Individuals 
are not only infinite, but ever paſſing, that 
the Language of thoſe, who lived ages 
ago, will be as unknown zow, as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 


guage of every Province, of every Town, 


of every Cottage, muſt be every where 
different, and every where changing, ſince 
ſuch is the Nature of Individuals, which 


it follows. 


AGAIN, if all Words are proper Names, 
the Symbols of Indrviduals, it will follow 
that in Language there can be no General 
Propoſition, becauſe upon the Hypotheſis 
all Terms are particular ; nor any Aſirma- 
tive Propoſition, becauſe no one Individual 
in nature is another. It remains, there can 
be no Propoſitions, but Particular Nega- 

Z 2 tives. 


8 HERMES. 
Ch. III. zives. But if fo, then is Language inca- 
* pable of communicating General Afirma- 

tive-Truths—lf fo, then of communicating 
Demonſtration—If ſo, then of communi- 
cating Sciences, which are ſo many Syſtems 
of Demonſtrations—If ſo, then of com- 
municating Arts, which are the Theorems 
of Science applied practically If fo, we 
ſhall be little the better for it either in 
Speculation or in Practice (e). And fo 
much for this Hypotheſis ; let us now he 
another. 


Ir Worvs are not the Symbols of ex- 
ternal Particulars, it follows of courſe, 
they muſt be THE SYMBOLS OF OUR 
Ipzas: For this 1 is evident, if they are not 

| Symbols 


(e) The whole of Euclid (whoſe Elements may be 
called the baſis of Mathematical Science) is founded 
upon general Terms, and general Propoſitions, moſt of 
which are affirmative, So true are thoſe Verſes, how- 
ever barbarous as to their ſtile, | 


Syllogizari non eſt ex Particulari, 
Neve Negativis, recſt concludere fi vis. 
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Symbols of things without, they can only Ch. III. | 


be Symbols of ſomething within. 


Hex then the Queſtion recurs, if Svu- 
BOLS or IDEAs, then of wyaT Ipras? 
—OF SENSIBLE IDEAs.—Be it fo, and 
what follows? Every thing in fact, which 
has followed already from the ſuppoſition 
of their being the Symbols of external 
Particulars; and that from this plain and 
obvious reaſon, becauſe the ſeveral Ideas, 
which Particulars imprint, muſt needs be 
as infinite and mutgble, as they are them- 
ſelyes. | 


Ip then Words are neither the Symbols 


of external Particulars, nor yet of partt- 
cular Ideas, they can be SyMBoOLs of no- 
thing elſe, except of GENERAL IDEAs, be- 
cauſe nothing elſe, except theſe, remains. 
And what do we mean by GENERAL 
IpzAs : We mean such AS ARE COM- 
MON TO MANY INDIVIDUALS; not only 
to Individuals which exiſt now, but which 

Z 3 exiſted 


92. HERMES. 


Ch. III. exiſtcd in ages paſt, and will exiſt in ages 

future; ſuch for example, as the Ideas 
belonging to the Words, Man, Lion, Cedar. 
— Admit it, and what follows?—lIt fol- 
lows, that if Words are the Symbols of fuch 
general Ideas, Lexicographers may find 
employ, though they meddle not with 
proper Names. 


homonymouſly, but truly and effentially com- 


future; fo that however theſe Particulars 
may be finite, and ever fleeting, yet Lan- 
guage notwithſtanding may be de efinite and 


ordinary Capacities, without danger c of in- 
curring the Chingſe 8 


Ac alx, it . that the Language 
of thoſe, who lived ages ago, as far as it 
| | ſtands 


86, 339: 


Ir follows that one Mord may be, not 


mon to many Particulars, paſt preſent and 


Heady. But if fo, then attainable even by 
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ſtands for the ſame general Ideas, may be as Ch. III. 
intelligible now, as it was then. The like 


may be ſaid of the ſame Language being 
accommodated to diſtant Regions, and 
even to diſtant Nations, amidit all the va- 
riety of ever new and ever changing Ob- 
jects. | 


AGAIN, it follows that Language may 
be expreſſive of general Truths; and if ſo, 
then of Demonſtration, and Sciences, and 
Arts; and if ſo, become ſubſervient to 


purpoſes of every kind (/). 


Now if it be true < that none of theſe 
ce things could be aſſerted of Language, 
« were not Words the Symbols of general 
% [deas—and it be further true, that theſe 
« things may be all undeniably aſſerted 
« of Language”—it will follow (and that 
neceſſarily) that WorDs ARE THE SY M- 


BOLS OF GENERAL IDEAS, 
2 4 AND 


(J) See A Note (e). 
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Ch. III. Axp yet perhaps even here may be an rel 
5 Objection. It may be urged, if Words are ſul 
the Symbols of general Ideas, Language 
may anſwer well enough the purpoſe of 
Philoſophers, who reaſon about general, ne 
and abſtract Subjects but what becomes th 
of the buſineſs of ordinary Life ? Life we ft 


know is merged in a multitude of Particu- be 
lars, where an Explanation by Language fo 
is as requiſite, as in the higheſt Theorems. P 
The Vulgar indeed want it to n other End. * 
How then can this End in any reſpect be Fl 
anſwered, if Language be expreſſive of | 7 
nothing farther than general Ideas ? = 


To this it may be anſwered, that Arts 
_ ſurely reſpect the buſineſs of ordinary Life; 
yet ſo far are general Terms from being 
an Obſtacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. How 
for inſtance ſhould the meaſuring Artiſt 
aſcertain to the Reapers the price of their | 
labours, had not he firſt through genera! 


3 | " Terms 
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Terms learnt thoſe general Theorems, that Ch. III. 


reſpect the doctrine and Pc of Men- 
ſuration ? ? 


Bur ſuppoſe this not to ſatisfy a perſe- 
vering Objector — ſuppoſe him to inſiſt, 


that, admitting this to be true, here were 


full a multitude of occaſions far minute 


particularizing, of which 'twas nat poſſeble 
for mere Generals to be ſuſceptible—ſap- 


poſe, I ſay, ſuch an Objection, what ſhould 
we anſwer ?——That the Objection was 
juſt ; that twas neceſſary fo the Perfec- 
tion and Completion of LANGUAGE, that 
it ſhould be expreſſive of PARTICULARS, 
as well as of GENERALs. We muſt how- 
ever add, that its general Terms are by 
far its moſt excellent and eſſential Part, 


ſince from theſe it derives that com- 


e prehenſive Untver/ality, that juſt pro- 
« portion of Preciſion and Permanence, 
e without which it could not poſſibly be 
either learnt, or underſtood, or ap- 


2 plied to the * of Reaſoning and 


« Jcience ;” 


| 
| 
! 
| 
[ 
| 
| 


\ 
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Ch. III. science; that particular Terms have 


their Utility and End, and that therefore 
care too has been taken for a ſupply of 
theſe. 


Ones Method of expreſſing Particulars, 
is that of Po ER Names. This is the 
leaſt artificial, becauſe proper Names be- 
ing in every diſtri& arbitrarily applied, 


may be unknown to thoſe, who know the 
Language perfectly well, and can hardly 


therefore with propriety be confidered as 
parts of it. The other and more artificial 
Method is that of DEPINITIVES or Ak- 


rer rs (g), whether we aſſume the pro- 
nominal, or thoſe more ftrifly ſo called. 


And here we cannot enough admire the 
exquiſite Art of Language, which, with- 
out wandring into infinitude, contrives how 
to denote things infinite; that is to ſay in 
other words, which, by the ſmall Tribe 
of SO nilives properly ee to general 


Terms, 


— 


—_— a— * — 2 a. r 


— „ ns 


(e) See before p. 72, &c, 233, &C. 
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Terms, knows how to employ theſe laſt, Ch. III. 
tho' in number _/inzte, to the accurate ex- 


preſſion of infinite Particulars. 


To explain what has been ſaid by a 
ſingle example. Let the general Term be 
Man. I have occaſion to apply this Term 
to the denoting of ſome Particular. Let 


it be required to expreſs this Particular, 


as unknown; I ſay, a Man—t#nown ; I fay, 


ThE Man—indefinite; any Man definite; 
A CERTAIN Man—preſent and near; THIS 


Man—bpreſent and diſtant; THAT Man 


like to ſome other; such A Man—an inde- 


finite Multitude ; Many Men—a definite 
Multitude; A THOUSAND Men ;—the ones 
of a Multitude, taken throughout ; EVERY 
Man—the ſame ones, taken with diſtinction; 
EACH Man-—taken in order; FIRST Mon, 
SECOND Man, &c.—the whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken colledtively;, ALL Men 
—the Negation of this Multitude; no Man. 
But of this we have ſpoken already, when 
we inquired concerning Definitives. 

bo 5 - - Thin 
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TE Sum of all is, that WorDs ARE 


THE SYMBOLS OF IDEAS BOTH GENERAL 
AND PARTICULAR; YET OF THE GENE- 
RAL, PRIMARILY, ESSENTIALLY, AND 
IMMEDIATELY; OF THE PARTICULAR, 
ONLY SECONDARILY, ACCIDENTALLY, 
AND MEDIATELY. 


SHOULD it be aſked, “ why has Lan- 
« guage this double Capacity? May we 
not aſk, by way of return, Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Intercourſe of 
our Ideas? Should it not therefore be 
framed, ſo as to expreſs the hole of our 
Perception ? Now can we call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which implies 
either IN TELLECTION without Senſation, 


or SENSATION without DIntellefion ? If 


not, how ſhould Language explain 7he 
whole of our Perception, had it not Words 
to expreſs the Objects, ab to cach of 
the two Faculties ? 


To 
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To conclude — As in the preceding Ch. III. 
Chapter we conſidered Language with a 
view to its MATTER, ſo here we have 
conſidered it with a view to its Fox. Its 
MATTER is recognized, when 'tis conſi- 
dered as a Voice; its FoRM, as tis fognifi- 
cant of our ſeveral Ideas; fo that upon the 
whole it may be defined—A SYSTEM oF 
ARTICULATE VoICEs, THE SYMBOLS 
OF OUR IDEAS, BUT OF THOSE PRIN- 
CIPALLY, WHICH ARE GENERAL OR 
UNIVERSAL, | | 


8 


Concerning general or univerſal Iaras. 


Ch.IV. 


UCH having been ſaid i in the pre- 
— — 


ceding Chapter about GENERAL 
OR UNIVERSAL IDEAS, it may not perhaps 


be amiſs to inquire, by what proceſs we 


come to perceive them, and what kind of 
Beings they are; ſince the generality of 

men think ſo meanly of their exiſtence, 
that they are commonly conſidered, as 
little better than Shadows. '. Theſe Sen- 
timents are not unuſual even with the 
Philoſopher now a days, and that from 
cauſes much the ſame with thoſe, which 
influence the Vulgar: 


Tu VuLGAR merged in Senſe from 


their earlieſt Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 


ſuit, but what either pampers their Appe- 
tite, or fills their Purſe, imagine nothing 
to 
3 


Demonſtration, if it be not made ocular. 


Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 


are in a manner neglected; and, as if the 


there ſhould ſtill remain two Sciences in 
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to be real, but what may be zafted, or Ch. IV. 
touched. Tre PHILOSOPHER, as to theſe 
matters being of much the ſame Opinion, 

in Philoſophy looks no higher, than to 
experimental Amuſements, deeming nothing 


Thus inſtead of aſcending from Senſe to 
Intellect (the natural progreſs of all true 


the midſt of Senſe, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is loſt in a 
Labyrinth of infinite Particulars. Hence 
then the reaſon why the ſublimer parts of 
Science, the Studies of Minn, INTELL Et c- 
TION, and INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLES, 


Criterion of all Truth were an Alembic or 
an Air-pump, what cannot be proved by 
Experiment, is deemed no better than 
mere Hypotheſis. 


Anp yet tis ſomewhat remarkable, 
amid the prevalence of ſuch Notions, that 


faſhion, 


38 HERMES 
Ch. IV. faſhion, and theſe having their Certainty 
Pane? of all the leaſt controverted, - which are not 
zn the ninuteſt article depending upon Expe- 
riment. By theſe I mean ARI THMRETIc, 
and GEOMETRY (a). But to come to our 
Subject concerning GENERAL IDgas. 


Max's 


r _——_— 


| (a) The many noble Theorems (fo uſeful in life, 


and fo admirable in themſelves) with which theſe two SCIE 
SCIENCES fo eminently abound, ariſe originally from WHA 
PRINCIPLES, THE MOST OBVIOUS IMAGINABLE ; is a 
Principles, ſo little wanting the pomp and apparatus of provi 
-EXPERIMENT, that they are ſelf-evident to every one, For 
poſſeſſed of common ſenſe. I would not be underſtood, 

in what I have here ſaid, or may have ſaid elſewhere, to In 
undervalue EXPERIMENT ; whoſe importance and uti- ceſſa 
lity I freely acknowlege; in the many curious Noſtrums run 
and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the hint 
neceſſary Arts of life. Nay, I go farther—I hold all. Ou 


| IM fable Practice in every kind of Subject to be founded 
in EXPERIENCE, which is no more than the reſult of 
many repeated EXPERIMENTS. But I muſt add with- 
al, that the man who acts from Experience alone, tho 
* act ever fo well, is but an Empiric or Quack, and 
that not only in Medicine, but in every other Subject. 

'Tis then only that we recognize Ax r, and that the 
EmMPIRIC quits his name for the more honourable one 


of ARTIST, when to his. EXPERIENCE he adds 
| SCIENCE, 


[ 1 
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f Mai $ PIRST- Pizcx>rrons are thoſe Ch.IV. 
of the Senses, in as much as they com- 
„nence from his earlieſt Infancy. Theſe: 
Perceptions, if not infinite, are at leaſt 
indefinite, and more fleeting and tranfient, 


than the _—_ Objects, which they exhibit, 
becauſe 


* 
” WR EA 


— . 


SCIENCR, and is thence enabled to tell us, not only, 
WHAT is to be done, but WHY tis to be done; for ART 
1 compoſite of Experience and Science, Experience 
providing it Adaterials, ws Science giving them A 
FoRM. | 


In the mean time, while ExyeRIMENT is thus ne- 
ceſſary to all R Ac Wispom, with reſpect to 
PURE and SPECULATIVE. SCIENCE, as we have 
hinted already, it has not the leaſt to do. For who 
ever heard of Logic, or Geometry, or Arithmetic being 
proved experimentally ? Tis indeed by the application 
of theſe that Experiments are rendered uſeful ; that they 
are aſſumed into Philoſophy, and in ſome degree made 
a part of it, being otherwiſe nothing better than puerilg 
amuſements. But that theſe Sciences themſelves ſhould 
depend upon the Subjects, on which they work, is, as 


it 


* 3 
. 


* 
HE 
a 
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if the Marble were to faſhion the YR and not the | J 
Chizzle the Marble. 1 
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Eh. N. * PR not only: depend upon the 
existence of . thoſe Objects, but becauſe 


with Senſe, is ſtill perfectly different, may 


they cannot ſubſiſt, without their imme- 


diate Preſence. Hence therefore it is, that 
there can be no Senſation. of either Paſt or 
Future, and conſequently had the Soul no 
other Faculties, than the Senſes, it never 


could acquire the leaſt Idea of Tims (5). 


Bur happy for us we are not deſerted 
here. We have in the firſt place a Faculty, 


called IMAGINATION or Fancy, which 
however as to its energies it may be ſub- 
ſequent to Senſe, yet is truly prior to it 


both in dignity and uſe. Turs tis which 


retains the fleeting Forms of things, when 
Things themſelves are gone, and al/ ee 


lion at an n end. 


| Tuar this Faculty, however oonnected 


be 


A ” * 11 er 8 3 * — 
— 1 9 * * 


(5) See before p. 105. See allo p. 112. Note (/). f 


f 
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ne be ſeen from hence. We have an Imagi- Ch. IV. 
1c nation af things, that are gone and ex- © * 
e tin&; but no ſuch things can be made ob= + 
at jects of Senſation. We have an caſy com- 
or mand over: the Objects of our Inagina- 
0 tian, and can call them forth in almoſt 
er what manner we pleaſe; but our Senſa- 
tions are neceſſary, when their Objects are 
preſent, nor can we controul them, but 


d by removing either the Objects, * our- 
N ſelves 00. 8 
3 


(c) Beſides the diſtinguiſhing of SENSAT TON from 
IMAGINATION, there are two other Facultjes of the 
Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought carefully 
to be diſtinguiſhed from it, and theſe are MNHMH, 
and ANAMN 221 25 Memory,” and REcoL- 
LECTION. 


' When we view ſome relif of ſenſation fepoled within 
without thinking of its riſe, or referring it to any ſen- 
fible * this is PHANSY or IMAGIN ATION. 


| When we view ſome ſuch rela, and refer it withal 
to that ſenſible Objeat, which in time 7 Was: "its cauſe and 
rina, this 1 is MrMokx. | 


F L 
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Ch. IV. As che Wax would not be adequat 
.it buneſſ of Signature, had it not: 


Power to retain, as well as to receive; the 
fame holds of the Soul, with reſpect to 


: Senſe and IR.” Sr en is its 7. 


egal 


. je Ia Y 
ſeries of Ideas, however connefted whether rationally ir 
caſually, this is RECOLLECTION. I have added 4. 
fualh, as well as rationally, becauſe a caſual connection 
is often ſufficient, Thus from ſeeing a Garment, 1 
think of its Owner ; thence of his Habitation ; thence 
of Woods ; thence of Timber ; thence of Ships, Sea- 
fights, Admirals, &c, | 


If the Diſtinction between Me wad Phanſy be 
not ſufficiently underſtood, it may be illuſtrated by be- 
ing compared to the view of a Portrait, When we 
contemplate a Portrait, without thinking of whom it is 
the Portrait, ſuch Contemplation is analogous to 
PrHansy. When we view it with reference to the Ori- 
ginal, wham it repreſents, ſuch Contemplation i is analo- 
gous to MeMony: 


We may go farther. wet IOW or PHansY 


may exhibit (after a manner) even things that are ta 
come. Tis here that Hope and Fear paint all their plea- 


fant, and all their painful Pictures of Futurity, But 


164620 wn is confined-in the ſtricteſt manner 70 the paſt. 
What 


I 


” tw tx Cy 
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teptive Power; IMAGINATION, its re- Ch. IV. 


tentiuc. Had it Senſe without Imagina- © 


ter, where tho all Im preſſions may be 
inſtantly made, yot as ſoon as made bog 
tre as n loſt. + 


| Tavs then, from 2 view of the two 
Pinar taken together, we may call SENSE 
(if we pleaſe) 2 kind of tranfient 1 
ion W tion; and IMAGINATION on the contrary 
ice i Lind of permanent Senſe (d). 


ca- : 
Now 
—1K5vrvrv—ð⁰———vð³ — 
e- 0 ; . 8 N b P 
e ' What we have ia, may uke for our preſent Par- 


poſe. He that would learn more, may confult Ariſot. 
de Anima, L. II. c. 35 + and his Treatiſe de Mem. i 


Reminiſe. 
(A4) Ti. rely ifs 4 Pearls 55 2. er 


UT) verry i i amo Tov hagge dy wiel TR Ln 
Toy + tunlo (lege Tina) Tiv® * draguygdOnu iv 7 
wu eBnriginy, HyxaraA ali Ty Th dr TY N Gert | 
Tee NTFS, 5 35, e 70 dd Tete, 
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tion, 'twould not. be as Wax, but as Wa- 5 
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Ch. IV. Now as our Feet in vain venture to 
nn upon the River, till the Froſt bind 
the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face; ſo does the Sour. in vain ſeek to exert 
its higher Powers, the Powers I mean of 
REason and INTELLECT, till IMAaG1- 
NATION firſt fix the fluency of SENSE, and 
thus ptovide a proper Baſis for the ſupport 

of 1 its DT m e 


* 


— * 


156 HAviune nai aug io Yhera: 70 Towra 
iyAmu, * Tov, roi ro dre rü, AN- 
TAZIAN, xaAzow, Now, what PHANSY or IMA- 
GINATION ig, 100 may explain as follows. Me may 
conceive to be formed within us, from the operations of our 
Senſes about . ſenſible Subjects, ſome Impreſſion (as it were) 
or Picture in our original Senſorium, being a relict of that 
motion cauſed within us by the external objeft; a relif, 
awwhich when the external object is no longer preſent, remains 
and is till preſerved, being as it were its Image, and 
which, by being thus preſerved, becomes the cauſe of our 
having Memory. Now ſuch a ſort of reli and (as it 
were) Impreſſion they call PH AnsY or IMAGINATION, 
Alex, Aphrod. de Animd, p. 135. b. Edit. Ald, 


— 
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/ 


ir ward this manner n the admirable * TV. 


ordinate made ſubſervient to the higher. 
Were there no Things external, the Senſes 
could not operate; z were there no Senſa- 
tions, the' Imagination could not operate; 
and were there no Imagination, there could 
be neither Reaſoning nor Intellection, ſuch 
at leaſt as they are found in Man, where 
they have their Intenſions and Remiſſions 
in alternate ſucceſſion, and are at firſt no- 
thing better, than @ mere CAPACITY or 
PowER. . Whether every Intellect begins 
thus, may be perhaps a queſtion; eſpe- 
cially if there be any one of a nature more 
divine, to which *« Intenſion and Remiſſion | 
« and mere Capacity are unknown (e).” 
But nat to ns. | 


62 See p. 15550 The PA Bids: E 
Man's Exiſtence is not a little different from that of 
the Derry; "Tr Lirg or Mx has its Eflence In 
in Aa 4 6 MoTI1ON, 


Oeconomy of the Whole, are Natures ſub- — 


ch. W. Ts then on theſe permanictr Phantaſm; 
u THE HUMAN Mip farft works, and 


; by 


A 


= oo & 


1 


= n * ” I — — 


Morron, This is not 8 true with reſet tothe 
lower and ſubordinate Life, which he ſhares in com- 
mon with Vegetables, and which can no longer fubſiſt 
than while the Fluids circulate; but *tis likewiſe true in 
that Liſe, which is peculiar to him as Man. Objects 
from without jirff move our faculties, and thence we 
move of ourſelves either to Practice or Comtimplation, 
But the LIE or Ex:5TExNCE of Gop (as far as we 
can conjecture upon ſo tranſcendent a Subject) is not 
only complete throughout Eternity, but complete in 
every Inſtant, and is for that reaſon 1MMUTABLE and 
SUPERIOR TO ALL Morro. | 


8592 Ka enn bf” 
Tian this Gunsten het Ala e when 

be tells u O0 ”Q" Heuer rapfaxtse i- za, N | 
| Py u 36 > devs"; AN iv nerpla iv, Tt i vi- 
ons tran A whirl vnd, ware” N. wen, 
ha. van, Twa* deri Yau, "Eire Knee er! 0 
Wovnges, % 3 1 Ola & Jrowinn brake! 4 B Yap analy 
od” 7 ETLEINIG For there is not only. an Energy of Mo- 
Tron, fat of IMMoBILITY 3. and PLEASURE. or FE- 
IcITY exiſts rather in REST than, in MoT10N ; 
Heng, all or — wg ( 2 to the Poet) 


S' 


nuch as ſuch Nature is neither ſimple nor even. Eth. 
Nicom. VII. 14. & Ethic. Ban, VI, fub fin. 
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by an Energy as ſpontaneous and familiar Ch. IV. 
to its Nature, as the ſeeing of Colours is 
familiar to the Eye, it diſcerns at once 

what 


— ———_—_—— „ 


—— 


in the ſame manner as the bad man is one file and hanke. 
able, fo is that Nature bad that requireth Variety, in as 


*Tis to this UNALTERABLE NATURE OF "ith 
Dairy that Boethius refers, when he ſays in thoſe 


elegant verſes, . 


— ampucs ab ive | 
tre Juber, Rr ah MANENS | das cunt 


From this ſingle principle of IMMonILITY, may be 
derived ſome of the nobleſt of the Divine Attributes ; 
ſuch as that of ImrAs$1vE, INCoRRUPTIBLE,| In- 
CORPOREAL, &c. Vide Ariftet, Phyſic. VIII. Me- 
taphyſ. XIV. c. 6, 7, 9, 10. Edit. Du-Yal. See alſo 
Vol. I. of theſe Treatiſes, p- 262 to 266—allo p. 295» 
where the Verſes of Boethius are quoted at i 


Ie muſt be 5 LEE that tho” we are not 
Gods, yet as rational Beings we have withiiffas ſome- 
thing Divine, and that the more we can become ſupe- 
rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 
place our welfare in that Good, which is immutable, 


per- 


1 
* * 
3 


g * 2 93 250 As oy * 


Ch. IV. what in MAN is ada things 
S piss II AR and DIFFERENT is SIMILAR 


and . By this it comes to 
behold 


* 
_ a — #6 * — . OT — = 
6 IE PREY Le ror nA —— — 3 TE ILSS $4 * 4 8 1 
a 3 . 


permanent, and cath, the higher we ſhall advance 
in real Happineſs and Wiſdom, This is (as an antient 


writer ſays)— Opotoris To Jew nary To dovard, the 


| becoming like to (30D, as far as in our power. Toi pi 


8p Jeolg was 0 Bie- ax gO-" Toi d CE 
iP" de òẽðj t Tr Th rear ivegyiics d rεανi. 
For to THE Gops (as ſays another antient) che whole 
of life is one continued happineſs ; but to Mx, fit fo far 


happy, as it riſes to the Yeſemblance of K * 0 divine an Energy. 
os Plat. in Thertet. tri m/e. Ech. 5 : 


( 7 This CONNECTIVE A . the Soul, * 
which it views ONE IN MANY, is perhaps one of the 
principal Acts of its maſt. excellent Part. Tis this re- 
moves that impenetrabſe miſt, which renders Ohjecls of 
Intelligence inviſible to lovweer faculties. Were it not for 
this, even the '/enfibly World: (with the help of all our 
Senſations). would appear às unconnected, as the words 
of an Index. Tis certain not the Figure alone, nor 
the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that makes 
the Roſe, but tis made up of all theſe, und other at- 


tributes UNITED ; not an untnotun Conſtitution of in- 


ſenſible Parts, but a Anoton Conſtitution of enfible Parts, 
unleſs we chuſe LO 885 the Ty f f natural 
Knowitge, ; 


War 


\ 
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23 bchold a kind of ſuperior Objects; a new Ch. IV. 
R Race of Perceptions, more comprehenſive © 

0 ; than 

d 

e Wer be perceives this Coxs rirurion or 

t Union ?—Can it be any of the Senſes ?—No one of 

e theſe, we know, can paſs the limits of its own pro- 

p vince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 


Odour and the Figure, it, would not only be Smell, 
but it would be Sight alſo. *Tis the fame in other 
inſtances, : We muſt neceſſarily therefore recur to 
ſome HIGHER COLLECTIVE POWER, to give us a 
proſpe& of Nature, even in theſe, her ſubordinate I holes, 
much more in that comprehenſive Whole, whoſe Sym- 
pathy is univerſal, and of which theſe ſmaller Whotes 
are all no more than Parts, 118 


But 50 bers dk ie b Wy (ir I may be al- 
lowed | the: expreſſion) this unifſhing Power more con- „ 
ſpicuous, chan in the'ſubjeRts-of rukE Tarn. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views One general Idea 
in many. Indiuidual:; One Propoſition in many general 
dias; ; One: Syllogifa in many Propoſitions ; till at length 
by properly repeating and connecting Syllogiſm with 
Syllogiſm, it Snowy Þ om in php ee pu Hauch ie 
1 Seine, eue 


A yr A concutiunt venth, neque bile 2 1 
Narr Ce. | | = | Luer. | 


Even 


364 . n 2 1 5 M E 8. 
Oh. IV. than thoſe ef Seals; a Race of. pereep- 
n * F which A bo "hs entire 


l 


> ® 


* 


Even negative Truths and negative Concluſions can- 
not ſubſiſt, but by bringing Terms and Propoſitions 
together, ſo neceſſary is this UNITING Power to euery 
res ihe KNoWLEGE.. See p. 3. 250. | 


He that would better comprehend the diBinQion be- 
tween SENSITIVE PERCEPTION, and INTELLEC- 
ve, may obſerve that, when a Truth is ſpoken, it 

is heard by our Eats, and under flood py our Minds. 
That theſe two Acts are different, is plain, from the 
example of ſuch, as hear the ſounds, without Ano. 

di the language. But to ſhew their difference. fiill 
ſtronger, let us ſuppoſe them to concur in the ſame 
Man, who ſhall both hear and under/fand the Truth 
propoſed. Let the Truth be for example, The Angles 
of 4 Triangle are equal to two right Angles,” That this 
is ONE Truth, and not two or many Truths, I believe 
none will deny. Let me aſk then, in what manner 
does this Truth become perceptible (if at all to SEN- 
SATION The Anſwer is obvious; tis by ſuoceſſive 
ortions of little and little at a time. When the firſt 

Nord is preſent, all the ſubſ quent are abſent ;, when 
the laſt Word is preſent; all W 1 are "abſent ; 

| when any of the middle Wende de preſent, then are 
there ſome abſent, as well of one ſort as the. other. 
No more exiſts at once than a ſingle Syllable, and the 
Remainder as much i nets (to Senſation at leaſt) as 


the 


{i 
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and whole in the feparate individuals of Ch. V 
infinite and fleeting Multitude, without dy. 
parting : 


= * \ 


— » f bono. PR 
— — — 
5 * 


n- tho? it never had been, or never was to be. And ſo 
ns much for the Perception of SENSE, than which we ſee 
„ MW nothing can be more difſipated, fleeting, and detached. 
WH —Andis that of the Minp, fimilac?—Admit it, and 
what follows ?—[t follows, that ane Mind would no 


3 more recognize one Truth, by recognizing its Terms 
” facceſſtvely and apart, than many diſtant Minds would 
it recognize it, were it diſtributed among them, a dif- 
. ferent part to each. The caſe is, every TRUTH: is 
> ONE, tho' its TzxMs are MANY. It is in no reſpe& 
i true by parts at à time, but tis true of neceſſity at 
B ouce, and in an inſtant.— What Powers therefore re- 


cognize this OxRNESAS or Unity ? Where even 

does it reſide, or what makes it? — Shall we anſwer 

with the Stagirite, To di EN IOIOTN rr o 
NOTE tap Ifathis be allowed, it ſhould ſeem, 

where SWA TTo and INTH.LEETION appear to 

concur, khiat Senſation was of Mix, Intellection was 
of Out; that Senfation was Yhnporary, divifible" and 

ſaceeſſe; Intellecnen, Þi/antdiibons, Marel, "46d ar 


once.” + non WE ami g 3s glvil bas 5 Want 
„ 7; t dd me to: pd 203 IIS rr nh er Ho 12200 
If we: eonſider the Rallii ofa. Giroley we'ſkall find 
at the Cireumſerence that they are MANY; at the 
Center that they are og. Let us then ſuppaſe S sx 
and Mix to view the ſame Radii, only let Senſe 
view them at the Circumference, Mind at the Center; 
| and 


106 -=i ER'M-E 8. 
N, artin om the uni * c 
57 8 my eee 


1 0Wn. nature. 0 . 


AND 


— — 


| and hence we may conceive,” how theſe Poren differ, 


even where they jointly appear to operate in er 
of the ſame object. 


. There is ANOTHER: Acr or THE. W the 
very reverſe of that here mentioned; an Act, by 
which it perceives not one in many, but MANY IN 
oN E. This is that mental Separation, of which we 
have given ſome account in the firſt Chapter of this 

Book; that Reſolution or Analyſis, which enables us 
to inveſtigate the Cauſes, and Principles, and Elements of 
things. *Tis by Virtue of this, that we- are enabled 
to abſtract any particular Attribute, and make it by 
itſelf - the Subject of philoſophical Contemplation. 
Were it not for this, it would be difficult for particu- 

lar Sciences to exiſt; becauſe otherwiſe. they would be 
as much blended, as the ſeveral Attributes of ſenſible 
Subſtances. How, for example, could there be ſuch 
a Science as Optics, were we neceſſitated to contem- 
plate Colour concreted with Figure, two Attributes, 
which the Eye can never view, but affociated ? I men- 
tion not a multitude'of other ſenſible qualities, ſome 
of which ill preſent themſelves, whenever we look on 
any ae 27 i 1 | 


J 11 81 


Fi 
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Ap thus we ſee the * Pol by which Ch.IV. 
| we arrive at GENERAL IDzas; = A 
HY _ 


. * Thoſe two noble Sciences, a and 
GEOMETRY, would have no baſis to ſtand on, were 
it not for this ſeparative Power, They are both con- 
verſant about QUANTITY ; Geometry about CONTI- 
NUOUS Quantity, Arithmetic about DiscrRETE. Ex- 
TENSION is eſſential to continuous Quantity; Mo- 
vas, or Units, to Diſcrete. : By ſeparating from 
_the infinite Individuals, with which we are ſurrounded, | l 
thoſe infinite Accidents, by which they are all diver- "ſh 
fied, we leave nothing but thoſe 81MPLE- and PER- 5 
FECTLY SIMILAR UNITSs, which being combined 
make NUMBER, and are the Subject of ARITHME- 
TIC. Again, by ſeparating from Body every poflible 
ſubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 
triple Extenſion of Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, (of © " 
which were it to be deprived, it would be Body no 39 
| longer) we arrive at that pure and unmixed MAaoni- 9 
| TUDE, the contemplation of whoſe org een 
the Science of Gemen. I 


By the ſame analytical « or ſhunting: Pour; we in- 
veſtigate DzxiniTions of all kinds, each one of 
which is 4 4g . as the ſame Word i inen in- 


veloped Definition. 


To conclude—Iv e AND Diviazch 
CONSISTS THE WHOLE OF. SCIENCE, Courosi- 
«+ | TION 


. S 
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ch. Iv. Perceptions here mentioned are in ſact no IN| He 


other. In theſe too we perceive the ob- the 
- xs of SCIENCE and REAL KNOWLEGE, 


which can by no means be, but of that 
which is general, and definite, and fixt (g). N 


- 1 * 

ds : $ -# * — 7 "4 9 4 A 

1 8 ar — E cas + 8 
I —ä— — 


K — 


T10N MAKING ArriaMA Tw TruUTR, any 

SHEWING US THINGS UNDER THEIR SIMTEARI- 

TIES AND IDsnTaTIES; Division MAKING NE. 

| | GATIVE. TRUTH, AND PRESENTING THEM TO 

g «s UNDER THEIR DrovmerLanerins AND Di- 
i VERSITIES. | 


| And bere, by the way, a oceurs a Qpeſtien— 

If all Wiſdom be Science, and it be the buſineſs of 
Science as well to compound as to ſeparate, may we not 

ſay that thoſe Philoſophers took Half of Wiſdom. for 

the I bole, who diſtinguiſhed it from Wit, as if Wie- 

vox only ſeparated, and WIr only brought together ? 
Vet fo held the Philoſopher of Malmęſbury, and the 

Author of the Es on the Human Underſtanding. 


(gz) The very Erymologies of the Words EIN I- m 
ES THMH, ScienTIA, and UNDERSTANDING, 4 
may ſerve in ſome degree to ſhew the nature of theſe i 


Faculties, as well as of thoſe Beings, their true and # 
proper Objects. ENTETHMH WO af" d v0 
ENI Z TAZ IN © ger TW WRayparuy ye lc, 1 


716 


Oieera i. Let us conſider then (ſays he) ſome of the very 
| B b | 


{4 
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Here too even Individuals, however of Ch. I Y 
themſelyes unknowable, become objects of 
Knowlege, 


* : 0 — ——— 


, K 2 
n - 


716 dogis-ias 3) urrabo Toy iT ut dmayera* i 
yap S Mh Week rd xabond 2; aperanlure xatayie 
vera, SCIENCE (EHIZ THM) has its name from 
bringing us (E II ETAEIN) To s0ME SToP and 
BoUNDARY of things, taking us away from the unbounded 
nature and mutability of Particulars ; for it is converſant 
about Subjects, that are general, and en we 
Blem. Epit. Logic. p. 21. 


This Etymology given by Blau, and long be- 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics, came originally ö 
from Plato, as may be ſeen in the following account of 
it from his Cratylus. In this Dialogue Socrates, having 
firft (according to the Heraclitean Philoſophy which 
Cratylus favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
with a view to that Flow and uncegſing Mutation, ſup- 
poſed by Heraclitus to run thro? all things, at length 
changes his Syſtem, and begins to etymologize from * 
another, which ſuppoſed ſomething in nature to be per- * 


manent and fixed. On this principle he thus proceeds = 
—YLxorwper dy, if auvrwv avaraCorts Wewro jab 1 
T2T0 70 d ou, vn EHIISTH MHN, we &uÞicokov {+ 


ir, 2 paArnov feng onpaivey T1 671 IETHEIN | 
ww E III ro wedypuars Thy bux7v, 7 ors ovpregi= = 8 


ar 
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Ch.IV. n as far as their nature will per- 


mit. For then only may any Particular 


be 


4 


Words already examined; and in the fir A place, the Mord 
SCIENCE ;. how diſputable is this (as to its former Ety- 
| mology) hive much more naturally does it appear to ſigni- 
fy, that 1T sTroPS THE Soul. AT THINGS, than 
that it is carried about with them, Plat. Cratyl. p- 437. 


8 Edit. Serr. 


The diſputable Etymology, to which he hers al- 
ludes, was a ſtrange one of his own making in the for- 
mer part of the Dialogue, adapted to the flowing Sy- 
ſtem of Heraclitus there mentioned. According to this 
notion, he had derived EH ICT HMH from t#7:&u 
and paw, as if it Lept along with things, by perpetu- 
ally following them in | their motions, See Plato as be- 
fore, p. 412. 


As to ScienTIA, we are indebted to W for 


the following ingenious Etymology. RaTiocina- 


TIO, motus guidam eff ; SCIENTIA, quies : unde et no- 
men, tum apud Græcos, tum etiam noſtrum. apa 10 


EMI IZ TASOAI, ENIETHMH, Siftitur enum 


mentis D, et ft ſpecies in auimo. Sic Latinum 
SCIENTIA, e yν,. LX E ZI Z TOY ONTOZ. 
Nam Latini, quod nomen entis ſimplex ab uſu abjecerunt 
atgue repudiarunt, omnibus activis participiis idem o- 


junrerunt. Audiens, auciuv av Sciens, ov iv. 


Scal, in Theophr. de Cauſis Plant. Lib. I. p. 17. 
| The 


to 


ther they are true or falſe, they at leaſt prove their 


KIND BE DIFFERENT FROM THE THING PER= 
CEIVED, (whether it perceive ſtraight as crooked, or 
crooked as ſtraight ; the moving as fixed, or the fixed 
as moving) SUcHPERCEPTION MUST OF NECESSITY 


ſage from a Greek Platonic (whom we ſhall quote again 
hereafter) ſeems on the preſent occaſion not without 
its 3 $I Yaoi arge tc ige rug Gν fe, 
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be ſaid to be known, when by aſſerting it Ch. IV. 


to be a Man, or an Animal, or the like, 


we 


The Engliſþ Word, UnDERsTANDING, means 
not ſo properly Knowlege, as that Faculty of the Soul, 
where Knowlege reſides. Why may we not then 
imagine, that the framers of this Word intended to re- 
preſent it as a kind of firm Baſis, on which the fair 
Structure of Sciences was to reſt, and which was ſup- 
poſed to STAND UNDER them, as their immoveable 
Support? : 


Whatever may be ſaid of theſe Etymologies, whe- 


Authors to have conſidered SCIENCE and UN DER- 
STANDING, not as fleeting powers of Perception, like 
Senſe, but rather as fleady, permanent, and durable 
CourRRRENSLIONS. But if ſo, we muſt ſomewhere 
or other find for them certain feady, permanent, and 
durable OBJEcTs ; ſince if PERCEPTION OF ANY 


BE ERRONEOUsS AND FALSE, The following paſ- 


un 4 % . nh οά tw axdnrur, Tf there be 
f B b 2 | A 
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Ch. IV. we ak it to Gras if ach conpreteyfr, e 


— 0 Iden. . 

7 

Now” tis of theſe COMPREHENSIVE and 

"PERMANENT IDEAS, THE GENUINE PR- t 

CEPTIONS OF PURE MiND, that Worps 2 

of all Languages, however different, are Ml |, 

| the SYMBoLs. And hence it is, that as 1 
| the PERCEPTIONS include, ſo do theſe their 1 
; SyYMBOoLs , 
| 


A KnowLEGE more accurate than SENSATION ; there 
muſt be certain OBJECTS of ſuch knowlege MORE TRUE 
THAN OBJECTS OF SENSE. 


The following then are Queſtions worth conſider- 
ing. — bat theſe Objects are? — pere they reſide ? 
And how they are to be diſcovered — Not by expe- 
rimental Philsſophy tis plain; for that meddles with no- 
thing, but what is tangible, corporeal, and mutable— 
nor even by the more refined and rational ſpeculation 
of Mathematics ; for this, at its very commencement, 
takes ſuch Objects for granted. Woe can only add, 
that / they reſide in our own M1NDs, (and who, that 
has never looked there, can affirm they do not ?) then 
will the advice of the Satirift be no ways PE, 


NEC TE QUASIVERIS EXTRA, 
| Perſ. 


or 
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SYMBOLS expreſs, not this or that fet of Ch. Iv. 
Particulars only, but all indifferently, a 
they happen to occur. Were therefore the | 
Inhabitants of Saliſbury to be transferred 

to York, tho' new particular objects would 
appear on every fide, they would ſtill no 
more want a new Language to explain 
themſelves, than they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 

All indeed, that they would want, would 

be the local proper Names; which Names, 

as we have ſaid already *, are hardly a part 

of Language, but muſt equally be learnt 

both by learned and unlearned, as often 

as they change the place of their abode. 


"Tis upon the ſame principles we may 
perceive the reaſon, why the dead Lan- 
guages (as we call them) are ow intelli- 
gible ; and why the Language of modern 
England i is able to deſcribe antient Rome ; ; 

B b 3 | and 


4. . . » 
pd W 
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HERMES. 

Ch. IV. and that of ancient Rome to deſcribe modern 
ev England (). But of theſe matters we 

have ſpoken before. 


| 8 2. AnD now having viewed the 
Proceſs, by which we acquire general Ideas, 
let us begin anew from other Principles, 
and try to diſcover (if we can prove ſo 
fortunate) whence 'tis that theſe Ideas origi- 
nally come. If we can ſucceed here, we 
may diſcern perhaps, what kind of Beings 
they are, for this at preſent appears ſome- 
what obſcure. | 


LET 


(4) As far as Human Nature, and the primary Ge- 
nera both of SubNance and Accident are the ſame in all 
places, and have been fo thro? all ages; fo far all Lan- 
guages ſhare one common IntnTiTY. As far as pe- 
culiar ſpecies of Subſtance occur in different regions; and 
much more, as far as the poſitive Inſtitutions of religious 

and civil Polities are every where different ; ſo far each 
Language has its peculiar DivErsiTY. To the Cauſes 
of Diverſity here mentioned, may be added the diſtin- 


guiſhing Character and Genius of every Nation, concern - 


ing which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. - 


B oo K THE THIRD. 


Lz us ſuppoſe any man to look for Ch IV. 
the firſt time upon ſome Work of Art, as YR 
for example upon a Clock, and having 
ſufficiently viewed it, at length to depart... 
Would he not retain, when abſent, an Idea 
of what he had ſeen ?—And what is it, zo 


retain ſuch Idea *—'Trs to have a FORM 
INTERNAL Correſpondent to THE EXTER= 


NAL ; only with this difference, that the 


Internal Form is devoid of the Matter; the 
External 1s united with it, being ſeen in 
the metal, the wood, and the like. 


Now if we ſuppoſe this Spectator to 
view many ſuch Machines, and not ſimply 
toview, but to conſider every part of them, 
ſo as to comprehend how theſe parts all 


operate to one End „ he might be then 


ſaid to poſſeſs a kind of INTELLIGIBLE 
F ORM, by which he would not only un- 
derſtand, and know the Clocks, which he 


had ſeen already, but every Work alſo of 


like Sort, which he might ſee hercafter.— 
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Ch. IV. Should it be aſk'd which of theſe Form: 
ny „ ;; prior, the External and Safes: 3 or 
e the Internal and Intelligible; the An- 
ſwer i is obvious, nt the prior is the Sen- 


ble. 3 8 \ 


W we ſee, THERE ARE IN- 
TELLIGIBLE FORMS, WHICH TO THE 
SENSIBLE ARE SUBSEQUENT. | 


+» 


Bur farther ſtill—If theſe Machines be 
allowed the Work not of Chance, but of 
an Artiſt, they muſt be the Work of one, 
who knew what he was about, And what 
is it, 0 work, and know what one is about? 
"Tis to have an Idea of what one is 
doing; to poſſeſs A FORM INTERNAL, cor- 
reſpondent to the EXT ERNAL, ro which ex- 
fernal it ſerves for an EXEMPLAR or AR- | 
CHETYPE, 


 Hrxx then we have AN INTELLIGI- 
BLE FoRM, WHICH IS PRIOR TO THE 
SENSIBLE FORM ; wþ:ch, being truly prior 

3 es | 1 


as well in „ Abet as in time, can no more Ch. IV. 
become ſubſequent, than car can to Effet 2 


Tuus then, with repeat to Works of 
ART, we may perceive, if we attend, 4 


TRIPLE ORDER oF FoRMS; one Order, 
intelligible and previous to theſe Works; 


a ſecond Order, ſen/ible and concomitant ; 
and a Fhird again, intelligible and ſubſequent. 


After the firſt of theſe Orders the Maker 
may be ſaid to work; thro' the ſecond, 
the Works themſelves ei, and are what 
they are; and in the thifd they become 
recognized, as mere Objects of Contempla- 
tion. To make theſe Forms by different 
Names more eaſy to be underſtood; rh 
firſt may be called Tye Maxrs's Form; 
ebe ſecond, that of THE SUBJECT ; and the 
third, that of THE Cox TEMPTATOR. ; 


LET us paſs from hence to Works of 
NaTuRE. Let us imagine ourſelves view- 
ing ſome diverſified Proſpect ; © a Plain, 
« for example, ſpacious and fertile; a 

* river 


! 
| 
| 


\ 
\ 
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Ch. IV. . river 1 thro' it; Fas 0 banks 
of that river, men walking and cattle 
„ grazing ; the view terminated with jn 
« diſtant hills, ſome craggy, and ſome Fi 


« covered with wood.” Here tis plain 


S1 
we have plenty of ForRMs NATURAL, m 
And could any one quit ſo fair a Sight, ef 
and retain no traces of what he had be- 8 
held? — And what is it, to retain traces tc 
of what one has bebeld ?—Tis to have cer- I 


tain FoRMs INTERNAL correſpondent to 
the EXTERNAL, and reſembling them in 
every thing, except the being merged in 
Matter. And thus, thro' the ſame reten- 
tive and collective Powers, the Mind be- 
comes fraught with Forms natural, as be- 
fore with Forms artificial—Should it be 
alked, © which of theſe natural Forms are 
« prior, the External, ones view d by the 
« Senſes, or the Internal exiſting in the 
« Mind; the Anſwer. is obvious, that 
the Prior are the D,, 


l 
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Tubus therefore in NATURE, as well as Ch. IV. 
— 


in ART, THERE ARE INTELLIGIBLE 
FokMs, WHICH TO THE SENSIBLE ARE 
SUBSEQUENT. Hence then we ſee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Nil 
eft in INTELLECTU, quod non prius fuit i in 
SENSU ; an Axiom, which we muſt own 
to be ſo far allowable, as it reſpects the 
Ideas of a mere Contemplator. 


Bor to proceed eorkewifich farther—Are 
natural Productions made BY CHANCE, or 


BY Deion ?—Let us admit by Defign, 


not to lengthen our inquiry. They are 
certainly * more exquiſite than any Works 
of ART, and yet theſe we cannot bring 
ourſelves to ſuppoſe made by Chance.— 
Admit it, and what follows? e muſt of 
neceſſi ity admit a MIND alſo, becauſe Des16N 
implies Mixp, wherever tis to be found. 
—Allowing therefore this, what do we 
mean 


8 , * — 


* Afriſt. de Part, Animal, LE cs 
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Ch. IV. mean by the Term, Minp We mean 
WY /omething, which, when it act, knows what 


it is going to do; ſomething ftored with Idea; 
of- its intended Works, agreeably to Which 
1 deas thoſe Works are fa — 


e ſuch ExaMPLARs, PATTERNs, 
F oRNMS, IpRASC (call them as you pleaſe) 


mult of neceſſity be, requires no proving, 


but follows of courſe, if we admit the 
Cauſe of Nature to be a Min, as above 
mentioned. For. take away theſe, and 
what a Mind do we leave without them ? 
CHANCE ſurely is as knowing, as MIND 
WITHOUT IDEAs; or rather, Minv 
WITHOUT IDEAs is no leſs blind than 
CHANCE. 


THe Natund of f theſe Ipzas i is not dith- 


cult to explain, if we once come to allow 
a a poſſibility of their Exiſtence. - That they 
are exquiſitely beautiful, various, and or- 

 derly, is evident from the exquiſite Beauty, 
Variety, and Order, ſeen 1 in natural Sub- 
ſtances, 


14 
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ſtances, which are but their Copies or Pic= Ch. IV. 
tures. That they are mental is plain, as 7 
they are of the Eſſence of Mixp, and con- 
ſequently no Objects to any of the Senſes, 

nor therefore circumſcribed either by Time 

or Place. 


Here then, on this Syſtem, we have 
plenty of FoxMs INTELLIGIBLE, WHICH | 
ARE TRULY PREVIOUS'TO ALL FoRMS 
SENSIBLE. Here too we ſee that NaTuRE 
is not defective in her TRIPLE OxDeR, 
having (like Art) her FoxMs PREvIous, 
HER CONCOMITANT, and HER SUBSE- 
QUENT (i). 
THAT 


— 


** „ 


22 * 
% 


(i) Simplicius, in his commentary upon the Predica- 
ments, calls the fir/? Order of theſe intelligible Forms, 
T&% Weo vn pebifews, thoſe previous to Participation, 
and at other times, j I nonf lo ivd rn, the tranſcendent 
Dual or Samentſs 5 the ſecond Order he calls 75 
eu Hebie, thoſe which exiſt. in Participation, that is, 
thoſe mexged i in Matter; and at other times, he calls 
them 5 x HET cod vn, the ſubordinate Univer- 
A or . of the third Order he ſays, 
that 


- 
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Ch. IV. Tuar the Pied may 755 "oth ſo 
* called i is plain, becauic they are eſſentially 


prior 


— 


A * ** —— 2 


that they have no independent exiſtence of their own, 
but that—yueis dPerovres aura tv rig Nut h- 
voie, xah* taurr vTernoapes, Wwe ourſelves abſtracting 
them in our own Imaginations, have given them by ſuch ab- 
flratiion an exiſtence as of themſelves. Simp, in Prædic. 
p. 17. In another place he ſays, in a language ſome- 
what | myſterious, yet ſtill comformable to the ſame 
doctrine Mort 2v Ter]0v A T0 xowev, 76 puts 
A nenutvop ri x' N , x) ariw The i Greg xo 
vs rnrog, KOT THY lau £auTs O, Are 2 vlg dia- 


Ogo rnros uro r Heahuν% WeoAnþu—deorige d t 


T0 vue, T0 @&W0 X0ws aitis Tois dicPopog kid fi- 
diger, 20 evo Grog dt, To & Tar 
vat rige dias If & Piet eο² Wirdpevor, veeo- 
vyevis ov——Perhaps therefore we muſi admit à TRIPLE 
ORDER oF WHAT 1s UNIVERSAL AND THE 
SAME; that of the firfl Order, tranſcendent and ſuperior 
"to Particulars, which thro its uniform nature is the cauſe 
of that Samenefs exiſting in them, as thro its multiform 
pre- conception it is the cauſe of their Diverſity—that of 
the ſecond Order, what is infuſed from the firſt univerſal 
Cauſe into the various Species of Beings, and which has its 
exiſtence in thoſe ſeveral Spectes—that of the third Order, 
what ſubſits by ab/traftion in our own Under/tandings, 
being of ſubſequent origu to the other two, Ibid. p. 21. 
| To 


/ 
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Fb to all things « elſe. The work visI- . Ch. IV. 
BIE Wokt b exhibits nothing more, than 
| ſo | 


4 | | | — 


—_ ” HW” 


To Simplicius we ſhall add the two following Quota- 
tions from Ammonius and Nicephorus Blemmides, which 
| we have ventured to tranſcribe, without regard to their 
uncommon length, as they fo fully eſtabliſh the Doc- 
trine here advanced, and the works of theſe Authors 
are not eaſily to be procured, | 
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EII TOIE NOAAOLE, J Herd rd w⁰, 


X04 vecoyevris, Intelligatur annulus, qui alicujus, ut- 
pote Achillis, imaginem inſculptam habeat : multæ inſuper 
ceræ ſint, et ab annulo imprimantur : veniat deinde quiſ- 
piam, videatgue ceras omnes unius annuli impreſſione for- 
matas, annuligue impreſſionem in mente contineat : ſigillum 
annulo inſculptum, ANTE MULTA dicetur in cerulis 
tmpreſſum, in MULT1S: quod vero in illius, qui illo ve- 


nerat intelligentid remanſerit, POST MULTA „ et pofle- 
ded; 4 Tins 


% 
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« Semblance of marta and con- Ch. IV. 


rius genitum dicetur. Idem in generibus et formis intelli- 
gendum cenſeo etenim ille optimus procreator mundi Deus, 
omnium rerum formas, atque exempla habet apud ſe : ut ſt 
haminem efficere velit, in hominis formam, quam habet, 
intucatur, et ad illius exemplum cæteros faciat omnes. At 
% quis reſiiterit, dicatque rerum formas apud Creatorem 
non efſe : queſo ut diligenter attendat : Opifex, gue facit, 
vel cognoſcit, vel gnorat: ſed is, qui neſciet, nunguam 
quicquam faciet : quis enim id facere aggreditur, quod fa- 
cere ignorat ? Neque enim facultate guddam rationis ex- 
perte aliguid aget, prout agit natura (ex quo conficitur, 
ut natura etiam agat, etfi que faciat, non advertat :) Si 
vero ratione quadam aliquid facit, quodcunque ab eo fac- 
tum eſt omnino cognovit. Si igitur Deus non pejore ra- 
tione, quam homo, facit quid, que fecit cognovit : ft cog- 
novit quæ fecit, in ipſo rerum formas eſſe perſpicuum eff. 
Forme autem in opifice ſunt perinde ac in annulo figillum, . 
hecque forma ANTE MULTA, et avulſa a materia dici- 
tur, Atqui hominis ſpecies in unoquoque homine ęſt, quem- 
admodum etiam ft, 7 gilla in ceris; et IN MULTIS, nec avulſa 
a materid dicitur. At cum fingulos homines animo conſpi- 
cimus, et eandem in unoquoque formam atque effigiem vide- 
mus, illa effigies in mente nofird inſidens POST MUL TA, 
et Pofterins genita dicetur : veluti in illo quoque dicebamus, 
qui multa ſigilla in cerd uno et eodem annulo _ con- 
ſpexerat. aun. in We Introduct. p. 29. b 
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Ch. IV. tinues throughout ages to be sPRCIrI- 
8 | 8 N - CALLY 
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anauruy ovanoyioduerC”, & ruzr@? ty Ty L ⁰ν dice 
wi rd im % r eien avAus ue E III 


TOIE LOAAOI Z, urig, pers r Wo- 
Az N vepoyerac, Genera vero et Species dicuntur 


% ANTE MULTA, IN MULTIS, rost 


MULTA. Ut puta, intelligatur ſigillum, quamlibet figu= 
fam habens, ex quo multæ ceræ ejuſdem figure ſint parti- 


tipes, et in medium aliquis has proferat, nequaquam præ- 
vi/ſo fgillo. Cum autem vidiſſet eas ceras in quibus figura 


exprimitur, et animadvertiſſet omnes eandem figuram par- 
ticipare, et que videbantur multæ, ratione in unum coegiſ= 
ſet, hoc in mente teneat. Nempe fe Ns Zillum dicitur eſſe ſpecits 
ANTE MULTA 3 illa vero in ceris, IN MULTIS ; gu 
vero ab its defumitur, et in mente immaterialiter ſub/i/tit, 
posT Mul rA. Sic igitur et Genera et Species ANTE 
MULTA in Creatore funt, ſecundum rationes efficientes. 
Ce 2 In 
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In Deo enim rerum effettrices rationes una et ſimpliciter 
præ- exiſtunt; ſecundum quas rationes ille ſupra-ſubſtantia- 
lis omnes res et prede/tinavit et produxit. Ewiflere autem 
dicuntur Genera et Species IN MUL TIS, quoniam in In. 
gulis hominibus hominis Species, et in Jmgulis equis equi 
Species H. In hominibus æque ac in equis et alis ani- 
'malibus Genus invenitur harum ſpecierum, quod eſt ani- 


mal, In animalibus etiam una cum 2 oophytis magis uni- 


verſale Genus, nempe fenſitroum exquiritur. Additis vers 
plantis, ſpectatur Genus animatum. Si verò una cum ani- 
matis quiſquam velit perſcrutari etiam inanimata, totum 


Corpus Perſpicier. Cum autem entia incorporea conjunfla | 


fuerint iis modo trattatis, apparebit primum et generaliſſi- 

mum Genus. Atque ita quidem 1N MULTIS ſubſſtunt 
Genera et Species. Comprehendens vero quiſquam ex ſin- 
gulis hominibus naturam rpſam humanam, et ex ſingulis 
equis ipſam equinam, atque ita univerſalem hominem et 
univer ſalem equum conſiderans, ei uni verſale animal ex fen. 
gulis ratione colligens, et univerſale ſenſiti troum, er uni ver- 
ſale animatum, et univerſale corpus, et maxim? untver ſale 
ens ex omnibus colligens, hic, inquam, in ſud mente Genera 
et Species immaterialiter conſtituit E III TOIE NOA- 
AO IS, hoc eft, rosr MULTA, et poſterius genita. 
Niceph. Blem. Log. Epit. p. 62. Vid. etiam Alcin. 
in Platonic. Philoſoph. Introduct. C. IX. &. 


(4) Tux following elegant Lines of Vi * are worth 
Sg to, tho' applied to no higher a ſubject than 


Bees. 
Ergo 
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May we be allowed then to credit thoſe Ch. 1% 
* men, who tell us, *7is in | 
„ theſe 


* dhe. 


e 9 


Ergo ipſas quamvis anguſti terminus ævi 
Excipiat : (neque enim plus ſeptima duritur ætas) 
AT GENUS IMMORTALE MAN ET—G. IV. 


The fame Immortality, that is, the Immortality of the 
Kind may be ſeen in all periſhable ſubſtances, whether 
animal or inanimate; for tho* Individuals periſh, the 
ſeveral Kinds flill remain. And hence, if we take TIME, 
as denoting the ſy/tem of things temporary, we may col- 
let the meaning of that paſſage in the Timeus, where 
the Philoſopher deſcribes 'T1ME to be rer 
d e iv ivi xf aol por iony wwe ,⁰. ter- 
nitatis in uno permanentis Imaginem quandam, certis nu- 
merorum articulis progredientem. Plat. V. Hl. p- 37- | 
Edit. Serran. 


We have ſubjoined the flowing extract from Boe- 
thius, to ſerve as a commentary on this deſcription of 
TiME.—/ZETERNITAS igitur eff, interminabilis vite 
tota ſimul et per fecta poſſeſſio. Quod ex collatione tempora- 
lium clarius liguet. Nam quidquid vivit in TEMPORE, 
id præſens d præteritis in futura procedit : nihilque eff in 
tempore ita conſtitutum, quod totum vitæ ſue ſpatium pa- 
riter paſſit amplecti; fed craflinum quidem nondum appre- 
hendit, heſternum vero jam perdidit. In hodiernd quoque 
vitd non grplius vivitis, quam in illo mobili tran; toriogue 


Cc 3 mo- 


a 
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Ch. IV. theſe permanent and comprehenſive Forms 
a © that Tr Drirv views at once, without 
3 * looking abroad, all poſſible production: 
% both preſent, paſt, and future—that this 

ce great and ſiupendous View is but a View 

&« of himſelf, where all things lie inveloped 

in their Principles and Exemplars, as be- 


125 ing ! 


momento. Quod igitur Tempori patitur conditionem, licet 

illud, ſicut de mundo cenſuit Ari Noteles, nec cæperit unguam 

eſſe, nec deſmat, vitaque ejus cum temporis infinitate tenda- 

tur, nondum tamen tale eft, ut æternum efſe jure credatur, 

Non enim totum ſimul infinite licet vite” ſpatium compre- 

hendit, atque completiitur, fed futura nondum tranſacta 

jam non habet. Quod igitur interminabilis vite Plenitu- 

dinem totam pariter comprehendit, ac poſſidet, cui neque 

ſuturi quidguam abſit, nec preteriti fluxerit, id ZTER- 

NUM efſe jure perbibetur : idque neceſſe eft, et ſui compos 

præſens ſibi ſemper aſſifiere, et infinitatem mobilis temporis 

habere preſentem. Unde quidam non rectè, qui cum au- 

diunt viſum Platoni, mundum hunc nec habui iſſe initium, 

nec habiturum efſe defeftum, hoc modo conditori conditum 

mundum feri co-eternum putant. Aliud ęſt enim PER 

INTER MINABILEM DUCI VITAM, ( guod Munde 

a, Plato tribuit ) aliud INTERMINABILIS VITA TOTANM 

e PARITER COMPLEXAM ESSE PRASENTIAM, qued 
= Divine Mentis proprium efſe maniſfeſtum eft, Neque enim 


— 
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ce ing eſſential to the fulneſs of his univerſal Ch. I v. 


«© Jxtellection? — If fo, twill be proper, 
that we invert the Axiom before men- 
tioned. We muſt now ſay Ni eft in 
SEnsU, quod non prius fuit i in INTELLEC·E 
uv. For tho' the contrary may be true 
with reſpect to Knowledge merely human, 
yet never can it be true with reſpe& to 
Cc 4 Know- 


| TIE = a * 


Deus conditis rebus antiquior videri debet temporis quanti- 
tate, ſed ſimplicis potius proprietate nature, HuNC 
ENIM VITZA IMMOBILIS PREASENTARIUM STA=- 
TUM, INFINITUS ILLE TEMPORALIUM RERUM 
MOTUS IMITATUR ; cumgue eum effingere, atque æguare 
non poſſit, ex immobilitate deficit in motum; ex fimplicitate _ 
præſentiæ decreſcit i in inſinitam futurt ac preteriti quanti- 
tatem ; et, cum totam pariter vitæ ſuc plenitudinem ne- 


queat poſſidere, hoc ipſo, quod aliquo modo nunquam eſſe 


 definit, illud, quod implere atque exprimere non poteſt, 


aliguatenus videtur æmulari, alligans ſe ad qualemcunque 
preſentiam hujus exigui volucriſque momenti : qua, guo- 
niam MANENTIS ILLIUS PRASENTIZ QUANDAM 
GESTAT IMAGINEM, guibuſcumgue contigerit, id præ- 
Hat, ut ESSE videantur. Quontam vero manere non po- 
tuit, infinitum Temporis iter arripuit. * eogue modo factum 
ft, ut CONTINUARET VITAM EUNDO, caujus pleni- 
tudinem compleczi non valuit PERMANEN DO. Jtagque, 
&c. De Conſolat. Philoſoph. . 


* - 
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Ch. IV. Knowlege univerſally, unleſs we give Pre- 
WY edence to ATOMS and LIFELESS Bop v, 


making Mix p, among other things, to be 
ſtruck out by a lucky Concourſe. 


§. 3. Tis far from the deſign of this 
Treatiſe, to inſinuate that Atheiſm is the 


Hypotheſis of our later Metaphyſicians. 
But yet 'tis ſomewhat remarkable, in their 


ſeveral Syſtems, how readily they admit 
of the above Precedence. - 


\ 


For mark the Order of things, accor- 
ding to heir account of them. Firſt 


comes that huge Body, the ſenſible World. 
Then this and its Attributes beget ſenſible 


Ideas. .. Then out of ſenſible Ideas, by a 
kind of lopping and pruning, are made 
Ideas intelligible, whether ſpecific or gene- 
ral. Thus, ſhould they admit that Minn 
was coeval with Bop v, yet 2ull Bop gave 


zt Ideas, and awakened its dormant Po.]. 


ers, it could at beſt have been nothing 
more 
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more, than 4 ſort of dead Capacity; Jv Ch. 1 V. 


INN ATE IDEAS f a nat poſſibly bave 
any. | 


Ar another. time we hear of Bodies fo 
exceedingly fine, that their very Exility 
makes them ſuſceptible of ſenſation and 
knowledge ; as if they ſhrunk into Intellect 
by their exquiſite ſubtlety, which rendred 
them too delicate to be Bodies any longer, 
'Tis to this notion we owe many curious 
inventions, ſuch as ſubtle Atber, animal 
Spirits, nervous Dutts, Vibrations, and the 
like; Terms, which Mopzrn PHIL os0- 
PHY, upon parting with occult Qualities, 
has found expedient to provide itſelf, to 
ſupply their place. 


Bur the intellectual Scheme, which ne- 
ver forgets Deity, poſtpones every thing 
corporeal to the primary mental Cauſe. Tis 

Bere it looks for the origin of intelligible 

Ideas, even of thoſe, which exiſt in human 


Capacities, For tho' /en/ib/e Objects may 


be 
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Ch. IV. be the deſtined medium, o awaken the 
= dormant Energies of Man's Underſtanding, 
yet are thoſe Energies themſelves no more 
contained in Senſe, than the Exploſion of 
a Cannon, in the _ which gave it 

fire (J). 
In 


———_— 


— — 


(.) The following Note is ao from a Manuſcript 
Commentary of the Platonic Olympiadorus, (quoted be- 
fore p. 371.) upon the Phædo of Plato; which tho' per- 
haps ſome may object to from inclining to the Doctrine 
of Platonic Reminiſcence, yet it certainly gives a better 

account how far the Senſes aſſiſt in thMcquiſition of 
Science, than we can find given by volgar Philoſophers. 


Ovdewors Yap Ta, Nee 25 Ane dex 1 GUT 
| £406 7005 geln 81 d& el 2 rag U En 
reel welhechat, 50 C ku Ty dic nom Tis im- 
hne, Acg e pe Gon 8X, Ws Won GAA Ws 
» / \ 8 , * 7 3 oa 900 
ige οννν TH Ane u . ee e 


a —α,N T&uTN Ot Th Evoicy denten * T0 & Ti- 
gui, ors d es N aXONG TO THo O:AogoPing to- 
eirapela 7⁰ , dir fx Tv Gi nr £15 GvGpavNOL 
aPuxusueha, Thoſe things, which are inferior and ſe- 
candary, are by no means the Principles or Cauſes of the 
more excellent; and ibo we admit the common interpreta- 
tions, and allow SENSE to be a Principle of SCIENCE, 
we muſt hawever call it a Principle, not as if it was the 


efficient | 
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their 


— 


= * 


' efficient Cauſe, but as it ems our Soul to the Recollection 
of general Ideas. According to the ſame way of thinking 
is it ſaid in the Timeus, that through the Sight and Hear- 
ing we acquire to ourſelves Philoſophy, becauſe we paſs 
from Objects of SENSE to REMINISCENCE or RE- 
COLLECTION, 5 RE 


- And in another win be obſerves Exriq vp 
valle a g ux, T&v]wv Tw dl 
EA's N s, n 6 and Tov aidnrav Av - 
-pNoxera wy tvJov FCE A, Y TETYS Wot ANNE. 
For in as much as the SOUL, by containing the Princi- 
Ples of all "Beings, is a fort of OMNIFORM REPRE- 
 SENTATION or EXEMPLAR; when it is rouzed by 

objects of Senſe, it recollects thoſe Principles, which it 
contains within, and brings them forth. 


Georgius Gemiftus, otherwiſe called Pletho, writes 
upon the ſame ſubject in the following manner. T 
bum Paow of rd kin ib avanuy Caveray toys 
iii 16 tv Tos aidnrois AOYS5, Gg duty 

EXcovras g ren iv Far Ne, I © Tois dre 
N. To uv TrAeurege Toro g An ego 3% Gy 
a TW & wyew Thy uy nv, Te #4 sc £1 Au- 


Fo's. Qs 4 4 pndaus garnets ov curhy -g dug dia- 


voc ian 
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IN ſhort ALL Minvs, that are, are 81- Ch. IV. 
MILAR and CONGENIAL 3 3 and ſo too are 


% 
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Ch. IV. their Ideas, or intelligible Forms. Were | 
28 ths 1 it otherwiſe, there could be no intercourſe 
between 


A 2 * 
8 —_ —_ * his. ** * . 4 


R ad 4 7 2 2 


vos H ov d yap v Puh, Th ν⏑ pndayun ov, T1 
gicvoe - TR; Yap \eudeis Twv dofav N pa dvr 
KN Sur fe, &\Awv q, r GAA Eb cv eig 
Tic, 8 xarh rd opfey Lozhalvac. Aimee 0: ap 
eg rivog occur WON zr. ele 8 * ret 
eas anew Ty N To rt Agro raro vd Ev Tos 
r Ao yu, Thoſe who ſuppoſe IDEAL Forms, 
fay that the Soul, when ſhe aſſumes, for the purpoſes of 
Science, thoſe Proportions, which exiſt in ſenſible objects, 
$ofſefſes them with a ſuperior accuracy and perfection, than 
that to which they attain in thoſe ſenſible objects. Now 
this ſuperior Perfection or Accuracy the Soul cannot have 
from ſenſible objedts, as it is in fad not in them; nor yet 
can ſhe conceive it herſelf as from herſelf, noitheut its 
having exiſtence any where elſe. For the Soul is nat 
formed ſo as to conceive that, which has exiſtence no where, 
VHnce even ſuch opinions, as are falſe, are all of them com- 
Poſitions irregularly formed, nat of mere Non-Beings, but 
of various real Beings, one with another, It remains 
therefore that this Perfection, which is ſuperior to the 
Proportions exiſting in ſenſible objects, muſt deſcend to the 
Soul from SOME OTHER NATURE, WHICH 1S BY 
MANY DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT AND PER-· 
cr. Pleth. de Ari/otel. et Mr Philoſoph. 
Diff, Edit. Paris 1541. 


The AOT O] or ace WI l of which Ge- 


miſtus here ſpeaks, mean not only thoſe relative Pro- 
a F | portions 


- { 7 
{ | 
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between Man and Man, or (what is more . 


important) between Man and God. mA 
For 


EY WY —_ 
tes * N 2 


portions of Equality and Inequality, which exiſt in Quan- 
tity, (ſuch as double, ſeſquialter, &c.) but in a larger 
ſenſe, they may be extended to mathematical Lines, 
Angles, Figures, &c. of all which Ayo or Proportions, 
tho? we poſſeſs in the Mind the moſt clear and preciſe 
Ideas, yet it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether any ome 
of them ever exiſted in the ſenſible World. | 


To theſe two Authors we may add Boethius, who, 
after having enumerated many acts of the Mind or 
InTELLECT, wholly diftin from Senſation, and inde- 

pendent of it, at length concludes, 


Hac eft efficiens magis Be LL Ba ; 
Long cauſſa potentior, | 
Duam que materiæ mode 
| Impreſſas patitur notas. 
f Præcedit tamen excitant, 
Ace vires animi movens, 
Vivo in corpore paſſis. 
Cam vel lux oculos ferit, 
Vel vox auribus inſtrepit; 
Tum MENTIS VIGOR excitus, 
QUuas IN Tus SPECIES TENET, 
Ad motus ſimileis vocans, 
VNMotis applicat exteris, 
 InTRORSUMQUE RECONDITIS 
Fox uis miſcet imagines, 


De Conſolat. Philoſoph. L. V. 
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For what is Converſation between Man 
and Man?—'Tis a mutual intercourſe of 
Speaking and Hearing.—To the Speaker, 
tis to teach; to the Hearer, tis fo learn. 


To the Speaker, tis 70 deſcend from Ideas 


to Words; to the Hearer, tis 70 aſcend 
from Words to Ideas. —If the Hearer, in 
this aſcent, can arrive at 710 Ideas, then is 
he ſaid not to underſtand; if he aſcend to 
Ideas diflimilar and heterogeneous, then is 
he ſaid to miſunderſtand, —What then is 
requiſite,that he may be ſaid fo underſtand? 
What he ſhould aſcend to certain Ideas, 
treaſured up within himſelf; correſpondent 


and ſimilar to thoſe within the Speaker. 


The ſame may be ſaid of a Writer and a 
Reader; as when any one reads to day or to 
morrow, or here or in 1taly, what Euclid 
wrote in Greece two thouſand yeats ago. 


Now is it not marvelous, there ſhould 


be fo exact an 1 a of our Ideas, if they 
3 Were 


de 


{i 
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were only generated from ſenſible Objects, Ch. IV. 
infinite in number, ever changing, diſtant | 
in Time, diſtant in Place, and no one 
Particular the ſame with any other ? 


AG Alx, do we allow it poſſible for Gon 
to ſignify his w to Men; or for Mx to 
ſignify their wants to Gop in both theſe 

caſes there muſt be an Identity of Ideas, or 
elſe nothing is done either one way or the 
other. Whence then do theſe common 
Ip EN TIC IDtEAs come ?—Thoſe of Men, 
it ſeems, come all from Senſation. And 
whence come God's Ideas? Not ſurely 
from Senſation too; for this we can hardly 
venture to affirm, without giving to Body 
that notable Precedence of being prior to the 
Intellection of even God himſelf. —Let them 
then be original; let them be connate, and 
effential to the divine Mind.— If this be true, 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
corporeal riſe, and others of mental, {thimgs 
derived from ſubjetts fo totally diſtint# ) ſhould 


Ch. I w. fo happily co- incide in the fame wonderful 


4 HERMES. 


a Ag ? 


Hap we not better reaſon thus upon fo 
abſtruſe a Subjet ?—Either all Minps 
have their Ideas derived; or all have them 


original; or ſome have them original, and 


ſome derived. 


If all Minds have them de- 
rived, they muſt be derived from ſome- 
thing, which rs itſelf not Mind, and thus 


we fall inſenfibly into a kind of Atheiſm, 
If all have them original, then are all 


Minds divine, an Hypotheſis by far more 
plauſible than the former. But if this 


be not admitted, then muſt one Mind (at 


leaſt) have original Ideas, and the reſt 
have them derived. Now ſuppoſing this 
laſt, whence are thoſe Minds, whoſe Ideas 
are derived, moſt likely to derive them ? 
From MiN p, or from Bopy ?—From 
Mi p, a thing homogeneous ; or from 
Bo D, a thing Heterogeneous * From 
Minv, ſuch as (from the Hypotheſis) has 


original 


[ 


1 
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original Ideas; or from Body, which we e Ch. IV. 


cannot diſcover to have any Ideas at all? (/) 
—An Examination of this kind, purſued 
with accuracy and temper, is the moſt 
probable method of ſolving theſe doubts. 
Tis thus we ſhall be enabled with more 


aſſurance to decide, whether we are to 
admit the Doctrine of 7zhe 1 


Poets 


ConrokrA NATURA dnimum conſtare, 


animamque; 


or truſt the Mantuan Bard, when he ſings 
in divine numbers, 


Igneus eſt olhs vigor, ef CALESTIS ORIGO 
Seminibus. 


Bur 


= VEST 


* * 2 — 


"es — 


(7) NOTN Y ze EQMA yewa* was Yap av 


7z ANOH TA NOTN yew1oo: 3 No Bop pro- 


duces Minp : for how ſhould TninGs DEvoiD of | 


Minp produce Minp ? Salluft de Diis et Mundo, c. 8. 
| 8 


1 „ * 


\ 


* 


„ enn 


Ch. IV. Bor 'tis now time, to quit theſe Speeu- 
e Thoſe, who would trace them | 
farther, and have leiſure for ſuch ſtudies, 40 
may perhaps find themſelves led into re- 
gions of Contemplation, affording them | 
proſpects both intereſting and pleaſant. 18 
We have at preſent ſaid as much as was 
requiſite to our Subject, and ſhall there- 
fore paſs from hence to our concluding 
A | 


N 


routes PR 


" 


CHAP. v. 


Sub-ordination of Intelligence. Difference 
of Tdeas, both in particular Men, and in 
whole Nations—Different Genius of dif= 
ferent Languages — Cbaracter of the 
Engliſh, the Oriental, he Latin, and 
tbe Greek Languages—Superlative Ex- 

cellence of the Laſ.—Concluſion. 


END TRruUTH (a), having the Ch. v 
moſt intimate connection with ihe 
ſupreme Intelligence, may be ſaid (as it were) 
| : to 


. 
ST * þ 8 Fa * N SY , 
8 4 i. 1 * r 1 * e * — 


(a) Thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe Ideas of Being and 
Knowlege are derived from Bedy and Senſation, have a 
ſhort method to explain the nature of TRurH. Tis 
a fuctitious thing, made by every man for himſelf; 
which comes and goes, juſt as tis remembred and for- 
got; which in the order of things makes its appearance 
the la of any, being not only ſubſequent to ſenſible Ob- 
jects, but even to our Senſations of them. According 
to this Hypotheſis, there are many Truths, which have 
Neem and are no longer; ; others, that will be, and have 

D d 2 not 
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Ch. V. to thine with unchangeable ſplendour, en- an 

N lightening throughout the Univerſe every In 
poſſible Subject, by nature ſuſceptible of qt 
its benign influence. Paſſions and other | 
obſtacles may prevent indeed its efficacy, 


as clouds and vapours may obſcure the of 
Sun; but it ſelf neither admits Dimimnu- fic 
tion, nor Change, becauſe the Darkneſs re- er 
ſpecs only particular Percipients. Among m 
theſe therefore we muſt look for ignorance T 


and 


a 


_” F at 


| not been yet; and multitudes, that poſſibly may never the 


exiſt at all. an 

But there are other Reaſoners, who muſt ſurely have . 
had very different notions; thoſe I mean, who repre- Eli 
ſent TRUTH not as the /a/?, but the fir}? of Beings; Wo 
who call it immutable, eternal, omnipreſent ; Attributes, 
that all indicate ſomething more than human. To TI 
theſe it muſt appear ſomewhat ſtrange, how men tie 


ſhould imagine, that a crude- account of the method 
how they perceive Truth, was to paſs for an account of 
Truth itſelf; as if to deſcribe the road to London, could 
be called a Nn of that Metropolis. 


For my own part, when I read the detail Shout Sen- 
ſation and Reflection, and am taught the -proceſs at 
large how my Ideas are all generated, I ſeem to view | 
the 41 


& 
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and errour, and for that Subordination of Ch. V. 
Intelligence, which i is their natural conſe- ee 
quence, 
Wr have daily experience in the works 
of ART, that a partial Knowlege will ſuf- 
fice for Contemplation, tho we know not 


enough, to profeſs ourſelves Artiſts, Much 


more is this true, with reſpect to Na- 
TURE ; and well for mankind is it found 
Dd 3 > to 


2: 


the human Soul in the light of a Crucible, where Truths 
are produced by a kind of logical Chemiſtry. ey 
may conſiſt (for aught we know) of natural materials, 
but are as much cratures of our u, = 1 Bolus or 


Elixir. 


If Milton by his URAn1a intended to repreſent 
TzUTH, he certainly referred her to a much more an- 
tient, as well as a far more noble origin. 

— | Heav' ny born ! 
Before the hills appear d, or fountains flow'd, 
Thou with eternal Wiſdom didft converſe, 
Wiſdom thy Sifter ; and with her didſi play, 
In preſence of th almighty Father, pleas d 
With thy celetial Song. P. L. VII. 
ee Proverbs VIII. 22, &c. | Feremiah X. 10. 


Marc Antonin. IX. 1. 


406 | HERMES. | 
Ch. V. to be true, _ never could we attain any I Ut 
= ature! Knowlege at all. For if the con- bi 

ftitutive Proportions of a Clock are fo ſub- 1 
tle, that few conceive them truly, but the vj 
Artiſt himſelf; what ſball we ſay to the 
ſeminal Proportions, which make the eſ- 
ſence and character of every zatural Sub- if 
fett? Partial views, the Imperfections of 1 
Senfe ; Inattention, Idleneſs, the turbu- 7 
1 
0 


* 


lence af Paſſions; Education, local Senti- 
ments, Opinions, and Belief, cenſpire in 
many inſtances to furniſh us with Ideas, 
ſome ſoo general, fore too partial, and 
(what is worſe than all this) with many MW 
that are erroneous, and contrary to Truth, 
Theſe it behoves us to- correct as far as 
poſlible, by cool ROWE: and candid ex- 
mination, 


"II —— a4 —_— nnd. 
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Ax thus by a esc en lit- 


tle a the . of LETTERs, and 
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abus, an to umend them by the Standard 
of Nature and of Truth (). 


| In this important Work, we ſhall be 


467 


that of Vik br appeat to co-incide, it Ch. V. 
bbing the buſineſs vf both # examine our f= 


led to obſerve, how Nations, like fingle 


Men, have their peculiar Ideas; how theſe 


peculiar Ideas become THE GENIUS or 
ruEIR Lancvace, fince the Symbol muſt 


N courſe correſpond to its Archetype (c); 


Da bos 


e een . * n * $$. 'Þ r 
1 ee 2 6 r g ** 1 > 


065 How uſeful to ETH Science, and indeed to 
Knowrtce in general, a GRAMMATICAL Dis- 


_ evisfrIion into the Etymology and Meaning of Wor Ds 


was eſteemed by the chief and ableſt Philoſophers, may 
be ſeen by coniſulting Plato in his M 3 Fenoph. 


Mem. IV. 5, 6. Arrian. Epics. I. 17. II 10. Aare. 
Anton. III. 11. V. 8. X. 8. | 


(c) HOO VL XAPAKTHP irs aewnrs 
AOTOE. Stob. Capiuntur Signa haud levia, ſed ob- 
ſervatu digna (quad fortaſſe quiſpiam non putarit ) de in- 
geniis et moribus populorum et nationum ex linguis ipſorum. 
Bacon de Augm. Scient. VI. 1. Vid. etiam Quan. 
L. XI. p. 675. Edit. Capperon. Dieg. L. I. p. 58. et 


| Anag. Com. Tuſc. Diſp. V. 16. 
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Ch. V. how the wi 1/eſt Nations, 42M the moſt 
— 


and beft Ideas, will conſequently have the 


beſt and maſt copious Languages; how others, 


whoſe Languages are motley and com- 
pounded, and who have borrowed from 
different countrys different Arts and Prac- 
tices, diſcover by Wos, to whom they 
are indebted for THINGS, 8 | 


Te iluſtrate what has been ſaid, by a 
few examples. WE BrIToONs in our time 


have been. remarkable borrowers, as our 


multi form Language may ſufficiently ſhew. 
Our Terms 1 in polite Literature prove, that 
this, came from Greece; our Terms in 


Muſic and Painting, that theſe came from 


Hah; z our Phraſes in Cookery and War, 


that we learnt theſe from the French; and 


our Phraſes in Navigation, that we were 
taught by the Fleminge and Low Dutch. 
Theſe many and very different Sources of 


our Language may be the cauſe, why it is 


ſo deficient in Regrlarsty and Analogy. Yet 
We He; this aße to compenſate the 


. . }F #| 
$ 2 717 a 


defect, 


Wr *© —_ 
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defect, that what we want in Elegance, we Ch. V. 
gain in Copiouſneſe, in which laſt reſpect . 


few Languages will be found W to 
Our own. 


Ler us paſs from ourſelves to the Rx - 


Gloxs or THE EasT. The (4) Eaſtern 
World, from the earlieſt days, has been at 
all times the Seat of enormous Monarchy. 
On them fair Liberty never ſhed its genial 
influence. If at any time civil Diſcords 
aroſe among them (and ariſe there did in- 
numerable) the conteſt was never about 


the Form of their Government ; (for this : 


was an object, of which the Combatants 
had no conception ;) 'twas all from the 
poor motive of, . Ws be their MASTER, 


whether 


„** 


5 
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doxtga rs. For the Barbarians by being more ſlaviſb 


in their Manners than the Greeks, and thoſe of Alia than 


thoſe of Europe, ſubmit to deſpotic Government without 
murmuring or di ſeantent. Ariſt. Polit. III. 4. 


(4) Aid yap ro dovAnwreeo: eivas Ta Ahn 0s peru. 


HE RME S. 


ch. V. aticcher a Cyrur or an Arrarerues, a Ma- 
1 Homer of a e | 


"Yum was their Conia, uw? ku 
was the conſequence ?—Their Ideas be- 
came conſonant to their ſervile State, and 
their Wotds became conſonant to their 


ſerrile Ideas. The great Diſtinction, for 


ever in their night, was that of Tyrant and 
Slave; the moſt untiatural one eonceiva- 
ble, and the moſt ſuſceptible of pomp, and 


empty exaggeration. Hence they talk'd 


of Kings as Gods, and of themſelves, as 
the meaneſt and moſt abject Reptiles, 
Nothing was either great or little in mode- 
ration, but every Sentiment was heightened 
by incredible Hyperbole. Thus tho' they 
ſometimes aſcended into rh Great and 
ou eficent (e), BY) as frequently dege- 
ee 


(-) The trueſt Sublime of the Eaſt may be found in 
the Scriptures, of which perhaps the principal cauſe is 

the intrinſie Greatneſs of the Subjects there treated; 
the Creation of the Univerſe, the Diſpenſations of di- 
vine Prov.dence, &c. | I 


we wc MM 
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nerated into the Tumid and Bumbaſt. The Ch. v. 
| Greeks tas of Afia became infected by their 


neighbours, who were often at times not 
only their neighbours, but their maſters ; 
and hence that Luxuriance of the Alatic 
Stile, unknown to the chaſte eloquence 
and purity of Athens. But of the Gree&swe 
forbear to ſpeak now, as we ſhall ſpeak of 
them more fully, when we have firſt conſi- 
dered the Nature or Genu 4 the e 


" Aw what ſort of People ta may we ores 
nounce the Rowans?—A. Nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, ſome foreign, 


ſome domeſtic, which for ſeven hun- 


dred years wholly engroſſed their thoughts. 
| Hence therefore their Lancvacs be- 
came, lid their Ideas, copious in all Terms 
_ expreſſive of things political, and well 
adapted to the purpoſes both of Hiftory 
and popular Eloquence.— But what was 
their Philoſophy ? — As a Nation, 'twas 
none, if we may credit their ableſt Writers. 
And hence the Uofitneſs of their CIR 


to 


- & | | A 
. — * 8 * 4 
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Ch. V. to this Subject; a defect, which even CI. 
Exo is compelled to confeſs, and more fully 


makes appear, when he writes Philoſo- 
phy himſelf, from the number of Terms, 
: _ he is e to invent es Virgil 


' ſeems 


* * 42 ** y 4 A » » 
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(J) See Cic. di Fin, I. C. 1, 2, 3. III. C. 1, 2, 4. 
&c. but in particular Tuſc. Dip. I. 3. where he ſays, 
Pr1L0S0PHIA jacuit uſque ad hanc etatem, nec ullum 
habuit lumen LIT ERRARUM LATINARUM ; que t- 
luſtranda et excitanda nobis ęſt; ut fi, &c. See alſo Tuſc. 
Difd. IV. 3. and Acad. I, 2. where it appears, that till 
Cicero applied himſelf to the writing of Phils oſophy, 
the Romans had nothing of the kind in their language, 
except ſome mean performances of Amafanius the Epi- 
curcan, and others of the ſame ſet. How far the Ra- 
mans were indebted to Cicero for Philoſophy, and with 
what induſtry, as well as eloquence, he cultivated the 
Subject, may be ſeen not only from the titles of thoſe 
Works that are now loſt, but much more from the 
many noble ones Rill fortunately preſerved. 


The E Ne Poet Luckzrius, who flouriſhed 
nearly at the ſame time, ſeems by his filence to have 
over-looked the Latin writers of his own Sect; deriv- 
ing all his Philoſophy, as well as Cicero, from 8 
Sources; and, like him, acknowleging the difficulty of 
writing Philoſophy in Latin, both from the Poverty of the 
Tongue, and from the ny of the * 


Nec 


— 
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ſcems to have judged the moſt truly of his Ch. V. 
Countrymen, when admitting their infe- - 


riority in the more elegant Arts, he con- 
cludes at laſt with his uſual majeſty, 
"<> 


Nec me animi fallit, Gx atoxUM obſcura reperta” © 
 Difficile inluſtrare LArixis verſibus efſe, 
- . ( Multa novis rebus præſertim quom ſit agendum,) . 
Propter BGESTATEM LINGUZ et RERUM NO- 
VITATEM: | | 
Sed tua me virtus tamen, et foerata woluptas X 
Suavis amicitiæ quemvis perferre laborem 


| Suadet Leer, L x 7. 


Ia the * age, eee among his numerous 
works, wrote ſome in the way of Philoſophy; as did the 
Patriot BxuTvus,. a Treatiſe concerning Virtue, much 
applauded by Cicero; but theſe Works are now loſt, 


Soon after the Writers above-mentioned came Ho- 
RACE, ſome of whoſe Satires and Epiſtles may be juſtly 
ranked among the moſt valuable pieces of Latin Philo- 
fſopby, whether we conſider the Purity of their Stile, or 
the great Addreſs, with which they treat the Subject. 


Aſter Horace, tho with as long an internal as from 
the days of Augu/tus to thoſe of Nero, came the Satiriſt 
Pe xs ius, the friend and diſciple of the Stoic Cornutus; 
to whoſe precepts as he did honour by his virtuous Life, 


414 HE R ME 8. | 
Ch. v. E rern IMPFRIO vervr os, Ro- 
( wy erunt arte) Pact que rum 
mMorem, 


Parcere Abr, et debellare uperbae. 


FROM 


ſo his works, tho' ſmall, ſhew an early proficiency in 

_ the Science of Morals. Of him it may be ſaid, that 
he is almoſt the ſingle difficult writer among the Latin 
Claſſics, whoſe meaning has ſufficient merit, to make 
it worth while to labour thro? his obſeurities. 


* the ſame degenerate and tyrannic period, lived alſo 
SENECA ; Whoſe character, both as a Man and a Wri- 
ter, is diſcuſſed with great accuracy by the noble Au- 
thor of the Characieriſtics, to whom we refer. 


Under a milder Dominion, that of Hadrian and the 
Antonines, lived AULus GELL1Us, or (as ſome call 
him) AGELLIUs, an entertaining Writer in the mi- 
cellaneous way; well ſkilled in Criticiſm and Antiqui- 
ty 3 who tho he can hardly be entitled to the name of 
a Philoſopher, yet deſerves not to/paſs unmentioned here, 
from the curious NN of Yom y 2 1 
in his works. 


Wich Aulus Gellius we mage as, not be- 


cauſe a OOTY (for he is ſuppoſed to have — 
| under 
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* "a. 


FROM © Conde" the Romans, let us ch. v. 


paſs to THE CREEKS. THE GRECTAN 
| CoMMON- 


„„ a —_— 


under Honarius and Theodaſius) but from his near reſem- 
blance, in the character of a Writer. His Works, 
like the other's, are miſcellaneous; filled with Mytho- 
logy and antient Literature, ſome Philoſophy being in- 
termixed. His Commentary upon the Somnum Scipie- 
nis of Cicero may be conſidered as wholly of the * 
fophical kind, 


In the . age 1 Aulus Gellius, flouriſhed Arv- 


IRIS of Madaura in Africa, a Platonic Writer, whoſe 


Matter in general far exceeds his-perplexed and affected 
Stile, too conformable to the 950 ſe Rhetoric of the * 
wane he lived, | | 


Of the ſame Country, but of a later 3 
harſher Stile, was MaARTIANUS CAPELLA, if indeed 
he deſerve not the name rather of a Philologi Heb than of 


a Philoſopher. © 


After Capel, me We ry Ea: the Pla- 
tanic, tho both his Age, and Country, and Religion 
are doubtful. Hia manner of writing is rather more 
agreable than that of the two preceding, nor does he 
appear to be their inferior in the knowlege of Philoſo- 
phy, his work being a en RE upon the 
Mane of xa | 


— 


4. 


as ERM A 


Ch. V. CoMMonwzALTHs, while they maintained 
SY their Liberty, were the moſt heroic Con- my 


f federacy, that ever exiſted. They were th 
| 0h me! 
fic: 
Tue laſt 2 Philoſopher was Bon THIUS, who tha 
was deſcended from ſome of the nobleſt of the Roman Go: 
Families, and was Conſul in the beginning of the ſixth RS: 
Century. He wrote many philoſophical Works, the in 
greater part in the Logical way. But his Ethic piece, On to 

the Conſolation of Philoſophy, and which is partly proſe, 


and partly verſe, deſerves great encomiums both for the 
Matter, and for the Stile; in which laſt he approaches 
the Purity of a far better age than his own, and is in | 
all reſpects preferable to thoſe crabbed Africans already ES 
mentioned. By command of Theoderic king of the | 
Goths, *twas the hard fate of this worthy Man to ſuffer 
death; with whom the Latin Tongue, and the laſt re- 
== mains of Roman Dignity, thay be ſaid to 228 ſunk in 
the weſtern World. | 


| | There were other x gp who leſt Philoſophical 
| Writings ; ſuch as Musonivs Ruevs, and the two 
| | Emperors, Marcus Ax roi us and JuriAx; but 
. a8 thele preferred the uſe of the Gree# Tongue to their 
own, they can hardly be conſidered among the number 
| | of L Latin Writers : 


And fo much (by way of Rete) oy: THE Lari 
Avviiots or PHILOSOPHY ; a ſmall number for ſo 
vaſt an Empire, if we conſider them as all the product 
of near ſix ſucceſſive centuries, 


{| 
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the politeſt, the braveſt, and the wiſeſt of Ch. V. 
en 


men. In the ſhort ſpace of little more 
than a Century, they became ſuch Stateſ- 
men, Warriors, Orators, Hiſtorians, Phy- 
ſicians, Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, and (laſt of all) Philoſophers, 


that one can hardly help conſidering THAT. 


GOLDEN PER10D, as a Providential Event 
in honour of human Nature, to ſhew 
to what perfection the Species might aſ- 
cend (g). 

: Now 


4 0 1 4 — 1 
1 OY 1 4 
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(g) If we except Homer, Heſiod, and the Lyric 
Poets, we hear of few Grecian Writers before the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes. After that Monarch bad been de- 


feated, and the dread of the Perſian Power was at an 
end, the EFFULGENCE OF GRECIAN GENIUS (if 
I may uſe the expreſſion) broke forth, and ſhone till 


the time of Alexander the Macedonian, after whom it 
diſappeared, and never roſe again. This is that Golden 


Period ſpoken of above. I do not mean that 02 


7 7 


had not many writers of great merit ſubſequent to that | 


period, and eſpecially of the philoſophic kind ; but the 
Great, the Striking, the Sublime (call it as you pleaſe) 
attained at that time to a height, to which it never 
could aſcend i in any after age. | : 

| E e „ 
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Now THE LANGUAGE or THESE 


" GREEKs was truly like themſelves, twas 


8 


CON» 


4 
y 


The ſame kind of fortune befel the People of Rome. 
When the Punic wars were ended, and Carthage their 
dreaded” Rival was no more, then (as Horace informs 
us) they began to cultivate the politer arts. T'was 
ſoon after this, their great Orators, and Hiſtorians, 
and Poets aroſe, and Rome, like Greece, had her Golden 
Period, which laſted to the death of Oclavius Caz- 


"tr 


I call theſe two Periods, from the two — Ge- 
niuſes that flouriſhed in each, one THE SOCRATIC 
Peron, the other THE CICERONIAN. 


There are til] farther analogies ſubſiſting between 


them. Neither Period commenced, as long as ſollici- 
tude for the common welfare engaged men's atten- 


tions, and ſuch wars impended, as threatned their de- 


ſtruction by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 


once theſe fears were over, a general ſecurity ſoon en- 
ſued, and inſtead of attending to the arts -of defence 
and ſelf-preſervation, they began to cultivate thoſe of 
Elegance and Pleaſure, Now, as theſe naturally pro- 


| duced a kind of wanton inſolence (not unlike the vi- 


tious temper of high-fed animals) ſo by this the bands 
of union were inſenſibly diffolved. Hence then among 
3 | | the 


» = 0 @ AH £-, 
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conformable. to their tranſcendent and Ch. V. 
univerſal Genius. Where Matter fo 


abounded, 


, 


— 


the Greeks that fatal Peloponneſian War, which toge- 


ther with other wars, its immediate conſequence, broke 
the confederacy of their Commonwealths ; waſted their 


ftrength ; made them jealous of each other; and thus 


paved a way for the contemptible kingdom of Macedon 
to inſlave them all, and aſcend in a few years to uni- 


verſal Monarchy. 


A like luxuriance of proſperity ſowed diſcord among 


the Romans ; raiſed thoſe uhappy conteſts between the 
Senate and the Gracchi; between Sylla and Marius; 
between Pompey and Ceſar ; till at length, after the 


laſt ſtruggle for Liberty by thoſe brave Patriots Brutus 
and Caſſius at Philippi, and the ſubſequent defeat of 
Antony at Afium, the Romans became ſubjects to the 


dominion of a FELLOw-CITIZ EN. 


It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that after Alexander and 
Odtavius had eftabliſhed their Monarchies, there were 
many bright Geniuſes, who were eminent under their 


Government, Ari/lotle maintained a friendſhip and 
epiſtolary correſpondence with Alexander. In the time 


of the ſame Monarch lived Theophra/tus, and the Cy- 


nic, Diogenes. Then alſo Demoſthenes and Aſchines 


ſpoke their two celebrated Orations. So likewiſe in the 


time of Ofavins, Virgil wrote his Eneid, and with 
Ee 2 | Horace, 
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Ch. V. e Words followed of courſe, and 

— thoſe exquiſite i in every. kind, as the Ideas 
for which they ſtood. And hence it fol- 
lowed, there was not a Subject to be 
found, which could not with OY be 
en in Greek. 


S 


> 


HRE were Words and Numbers for 
the Humour of an a Alen! for the 
N 9 


2 2 © 


Horace, Varius, and many other fine Writers, partook 
of his protection and royal munificence. But then it 
muſt be remembred, that theſe men were bred and edu- 
cated in the principles of a free Government. Twas 
hence they derived that high and manly ſpirit, which 
made them the admiration of after ages. The Suc- 
ceſſors and Forms of Government left by Alexander and 
Oaavius, ſoon ſtopt the growth of any thing farther in 
the kind. 80 true is that noble ſaying e of Longinus— 
Opto TE Yap. inavi T& Peerihara 7007 gin 
1 EAETOEPIA, », tm6\Tioai, x A dubeiv vo 
bn wh Tis woe d Fedor, 26 The Dept 14 
" WEWTEG Ororijuing. *Tis LIBERTY that is formed to 
nurſe the ſentiments of great Geniuſes; ta inſpire them 
- with hope; to puſh forward the propenſity of conteſt one 
with another, and the-generous emulation of being the feli 8 
in rank, De — Sect. 44 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Me- Ch. V. 


nander; for the amorous Strains of a Mm 


nermus or Sappho; for the rural Lays of a 
Theocritus or Bion; and for the ſublime 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 
fame in Proſe. Here Iſocrates was enabled 
to diſplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods,, and the nice counterpoiſe of 


Diction. Here Demo/thenes found mate- 
rials for that nervous Compoſition, that 


manly force of unaffected Eloquenceg, 
which ruſhed, like a torrent, too impe- 
tuous to be withſtood. 


WO were more different in exhi- 
biting their P4:Jo/ophy, than Xenophon, 
Plato, and his diſciple, Ariſtotle? Dif- 
ferent, I ſay, in their character of Com- 
pofition ; for as to their Philoſophy itſelf, 
'twas in reality the ſame. Ariſtotle, 
ſtrict, methodic, and orderly; ſubtle in 
Thought; ſparing in Ornament; with 
little addreſs to the Paſſions or Ima- 
gination,,; but exhibiting the whole with 
Ee 3 ſuch 
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Ch. V. ſuch a pregnant brevity, chat in every 
>= ſentence we ſeem to read a Page. 
How exquiſitely is this all performed in 

Greek? Let thoſe, who imagine it may 

be done as well in another Language, 

fatisfy themſelves either by attempting to 


tranſlate him, or by peruſing his tranſla- 


tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 
Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this me- 
| thod and ſtrict order appears. The For- 
mal and Dida#ic is wholly dropt. What- 
ever they may teach, tis without profeſ- 
. ſing to be teachers; a train of Dialogue 
and truly polite Addreſs, in which, as 
in a Mirrour, we behold human Life, 
adorned in all its colours of Sentiment 
and M anners. | 


Ap yet though theſe differ in this 
manner from the Stagirite, how differ- 
ent are they likewiſe in character from 
each other? Plato, copious, figura- 


tive, 
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tive, and majeſtic; intermixing at times Ch. V. 


the facetious and ſatiric; enriching his 


Works with Tales and Fables, and the 
myſtic Theology of ancient times. Xe- 


nophon, the Pattern of perfect ſimpli- 


city; every where ſmooth, harmonious, 
and pure; declining the figurative, the 
marvelous, and the myſtic ; aſcending 
but rarely into the Sublime; nor then 
ſo much truſting to the colours of dtile, 

as to the intrinſic dignity of the Sentiment 
itlelf. 


Tun Language in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to ſuit 
ſo accurately with the Stile of both, that 
when we read either of the two, we can- 
not help thinking, that 'tis he alone, who 
has hit its character, and that it could not 
have appeared fo elegant in any other 
manner. 8 5 


Ap thus is TE Grerk Tox cuz, 
from ts Propriety and Univerſality, made 


E e 4 for 
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Ch. V. for all that is great, and all that is beaut?- 
ili in every Subject, * under s Form 


7 ä 


GRATIS» ingemum, Grains dit ore 
rotundo ; 


Muſa logui, 


"TWERE to be wiſhed, that thoſe amongſt 
us, who either write or read, with a view 
to employ their liberal leiſure (for as to 
ſuch, as do either from views more ſordid, 
we leave them, like Slaves, to their deſtined | 
drudgery) 'twere to be wiſhed, I ſay, that 
the liberal (if they have a reliſh for letters) 

would inſpect the finiſhed Models of Gre- 
ctan Literature; that they would not 
. waſte thoſe hours, which they cannot re- 
call, upon the meaner productions of the 
French and Engliſh Preſs ; upon that fun- 
gous growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 
where 'tis to be feared, they rarely find 
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any rational pleaſure, and more rarely Ch. 


ſtill, any ſolid improvement. 


To be competently ſkilled in antient 
learning, is by no means a work of ſuch 
inſuperable pains. The very progreſs it- 
ſelf is attended with delight, and reſem- 


bles a Journey through ſome pleaſant 


151 | . | 
Country, where eyery mile we advance, 


new charms ariſe. Tis certainly as eaſy 
to be a Scholar, as a Gameſter, or many 
other Characters equally illiberal and low. 
The ſame application, the ſame quantity 
of habit will fit us for one, as completely 
as for the other. And as to thoſe who 
tell us, with an air of ſeeming wiſdom, 
that is Men, and not Books we muſt 
ſtudy to become knowing ; this I have 
always remarked from repeated Experi- 
ence, to be the common conſolation and 


language of Dunces. They ſhelter their 
1gnorance under a few bright Examples, 
- whoſe trapſcendent abilities, without the 
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Ch. v. common helps, have been ſufficient of 


188 themſelves to great and important Ends. 
But alas! | | 


HERMES. 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile— 


In truth, each man's Underſtanding, 
when ripened and mature, is a compoſite 
of natural Capacity, and of ſuper-induced 
Habit. Hence the greateſt Men will be 
neceſſarily thoſe, who poſſeſs the beſt Ca- 
pacities, cultivated with 7he bet Habits. 


Hence alſo moderate Capacities, when 


adorned with valuable Science, will far 
tranſcend others the moſt acute by na- 
ture, when either neglected, or applied 
to low and baſe purpoſes. And thus for 


the honour of CULTURE and GooD 


LEARNING, Zhey are able to render a 
man, if be will take the pains, mtrinfi- 
cally more excellent than his natural _ 


7207'S 


AND 
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AnD ſo much at preſent as to NRERAL Ch. V. 
Ip EAs; how we acquire them; aben ce 
they are derived; what is their Nature; 
and what their connection with Language. 

So much likewiſe as to the Subject of this 
Treatiſe, UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


End of the TrikD Book. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following Notes are either Tran- 
flations of former Notes, or Additions 
to them. The additional are chiefly Ex- 
tracts from Greek Manuſcripts, which 
{as the Author has ſaid already concern- 
ing others of the ſame kind) are valua- 
ble both for their Rarity, and for their 
mtrinfic Merit. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


AG. 95, — TO STOP, Sc.] The Quotation 
from Proclus in the Note may be thus rendred 
ur THING IS AT REST, Which FOR A TIME 
PRIOR AND SUBSEQUENT IS IN THE SAME PLACE, 


both itſelf, and its Parts. 


P. 105. In the Note, for 91110 wevoy read eG prvon, 
and render the paſſage thus For by this Faculty (namely 


the Faculty of Senſe) we neither know the Future, aer 


the Paſt, but the Preſent only. 


P. 106. NorE (d).] The paſſage of Philopomis 
here referred to, but by miſtake omitted, has reſpect to 
the notion of beings corporeal and ſenſible, which were 
ſaid to be nearly approaching to Non-Entitys. The Au- 
thor explains this, among other reaſons, by the ſol- 
lowing—Tlws; dt Toi wn BV ec e 5 Ilewrov uv, 
E ev rab To wapenMev i5"s 2s To ν,ẽH rad r & 
ui OuT&* T0 pts Yap οοαν,ů,.i » 34 Eri sgl, 76 ot wnw 
£5"4* TvpTagaltcs of Tp Xeovw TR Pioma Wavle, mare 
Aov d rg xivnoews aurwy WapnxohZOnua ts 0 Xpovee. 
How therefore is it that they approach nearly to Non- Enti- 
tys? In the firſt place, becauſe HERE (where they exiſt} 
exiſis THE PasT and THE FUTURE, and theſe are 
Now-EnTiTYs; for the one is vaniſhed, and is ns 
more, the other is not as yet. Now all natural Subſtances 
paſs away along with TIME, or rather tis upon their 
Aolion that TIME is an Attendant. 


F. 
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Ap DPITIONATL NOTES. 
P. x 19—in the Note here ſubjoined mention is made 


of the REAL Now, or INSTANT, and its efficacy. 
To which we may add, that there is not only a neceſſary 


Connection between Exiſlence and the Preſent In/tant, 


becauſe no other Point of Time can properly be ſaid” to 


be, but alſo between Exi/tence and Life, becauſe what- 


ever lives, by the ſame reaſon neceſſarily 75, Hence 


Sophadles, ſpeaking of Time preſent, elegantly ſays of it 


X TW » Coli, 2 wolli vdr 
Tux Livine, and Now preſent Tims, 
Trachin, V. 1185. 


P. 227.— The Paſſage in Virgil, of which Servius 
here ſpeaks, is a deſcription of Turnus's killing two 
brothers, Amycus and Diores; after which the Poet ſays 
of him, | 


F curru 45% 2 3 
Suſpendit capita: 


This, literally tranſlated, is —he "AR up on bis cha- 
riot the heads of Two perſons, which were cut of, 
whereas the Senſe requires, of THE Two perſons, that 
is to ſay, of Amycus and Diores, Now this by Ambe- 
rum would have been expreſt properly, as Amborum 
means THE Two; by Duorum is expreft improperly, 
as it means _ Two indefinitely. 


P. 259.— The Paſſage i in Note (o) from Themi Rus, 
may be thus rendered 


fome Beings it may be doubted, . they are Animal, 
er V. egetable. 


F. 


Nature in many inſtances ap- | 
pears to make her tranſition by little and little, ſo that in 


So 


Ap PTIO BAL NOTES: 
P. 294. Note (c)—There are in the number of things 


any, which have a-moſt known EXISTENCE, but a moſt 


unknown ESSENCE 3 ſuch for example as Motion, Place, 
and more than either of them, Time. The Ex1sTENCE 


of each of theſe is known and indiſputable, but what their 


ESSENCE is, or Nature, ts among the moſt difficult things 
to diſcern, The Soul alſo is in the ſame Claſs : that it is 
Something, is moſt evident ; but what it is, ii a matter 
not ſo eaſy to lkarn. Alex. Aphrod. p. 142. 


P. 340.—LANGUAGE—INCAPABLE OF COMMUs 
NICATING DEMONSTRATION.] See Three Trea- 
tiſes, or Vol. I. p. 220, and the additional note on the 
words, The Source of infinite Truths, &. 


P. 368—in the Note yet fo held the Philoſopher of 
Malmeſbury, and the Author of the Efay, &c.] 20 


Philopotius, from the Philoſophy of Plato and Pytha- 
goras, ſeems to have far excelled theſe Moderns in his 
account of W1sDom or PHILOSO HT, and its Attri- 
butes, or eſſential Characters.— Idion yay PrinecoPias 
T0 ty Tois WoAnois £xu0s draiÞogay deitou mi xowunian, 
0 T0 f Toig ToAAoig Ev xowuwviau debt au Tiu dl 
rc 8 Yap doggepts To dg. O runs (lege url) 
% Wepireas Nou, (wal! Yap wenrlo!) M & 
(lege d ¹) 73 JiaiPoger Tru E- 80% xu g Lr 
di Podοε GAG Ti xowoy M IT 16 THE PRO- 
PER BUSINESS OF PHILOSOPHY TO SHEW IN 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE DiFFERENCE, 
WHAT 1s THEIR COMMON CHARACTER; and IN 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE A Common CHA- 
KACTER, THRO' WHAT "TIS THEY DIFFER, I 
4 Ff is 
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ADDITIONAL. N O TE 9: 


is indeed no difficult matter to ſhew the common Character 
of a Mood Pigeon and a Dove, (for this is evident to 
every one) but rather to tell where lies the Difference ; nor 
to tell the Difference between a Dog and a Horſe, but ra- 
ther to ſhew, what they poſſeſs in common. Philop. Com. 
MS. in Nicomach. Arithm. 


P. 379 — THEY ARE MORE EXQUISITE THAN, 


Sc.] The Words of Ariſtatle, here referred to, are 


| theſe—pgaane 0 g- 70 2 Evexcs r KaAGV Ev vl 


rns Obo cs og, 1 iv Toig 119 rex uns. TRE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF DESIGN and BEAUTY are more in the 


Mort of NaTuRE, than they are in thoſe of ART. 


P. 379——WE MUST OF NECESSITY ADMIT A 


'Minp, &c.)] The following quotation, taken from 
the third book of a manuſcript Comment of Proclus on 


the Parmenides of Plato, is here given for the ſake of 
thoſe, who have curioſity with regard to the doctrine 
of IDEAS, as held by antient Philoſophers. | 


— f LEES >. _ K 
Ei d det ouvropur E TI d,] αα Y rv id ur- 
7 388 » „ - 7 
Jeotws, os nv Exeivots Neere, p nr 074 TAUTY Wovle 
e 8 * 13 1 / M$ A / 
67% Opz%TY, Wpavix &% Vo ceAnuw, 1 d ru 
_ Rs, A SI: / » 2 „ , 57 
eiu, N XAT & WAN G@mO Tavlouars a&duvaroa 
71 7 w To de hene T% ne vis, 0 Ad , 
2 ria, | 5 T% r, 2 ro T&% d rA Y 
14 e 9 
*g Tow agxuv, Weds TW *% © now 0 *AgrOorrans* 
— * my * * 7 , * * - 2, 1 
der u TW Hara oupbeoyxos aiTiuy civar Th nal Gus 
N , IMP 4 \ \ 7 - 
rd, TETW Yap ixCacrs T0 Hara cvpuCionmuos* de TH 
8 7 7 8 * 3 33 
4 T&loparte deere &v Iv rd XAT TINY, £4 
* 
G auler rd Henan 70 Tov Pavegwy, if 


there- 
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therefore we are to relate conciſely the Cauſe, why THE 


HyyoTHEs1s or Ip EAs pleaſed them (namely Parme- 
nides, Zeno, Socrates, &c.) we muſt begin by obſerving 
that all the various viſible objects around us, the hea- 
 venly, as well as the ſublunary, are either from CR ANCE, 
or according to a Caust, FROM CHANCE 1s 1M- 
"POSSIBLE 3 for then the more excellent things (ſuch as 
Mind, and Reaſon, and Cauſe, and the Effeets of Cauſe ) 
will be among thoſe things that come laſt, and ſo the Ex- 
IN GS of things will be more excellent than their BEG1N= 
NN GS. To which too may be added what Ariſtotle ſays ; 
that ESSENTIAL CAUSES OUGHT TO BE PRIOR TO 
ACCIDENTAL, in as much as EVERY ACCIDENTAL 
CAusk 1s A DEVIATION FROM THEM; ſ% that 
whatever is the E ect of ſuch eſſential Cauſe [as is indeed 
every work of Art and human Ingenuity] muſt needs 
be prior to that which is the Effect of Chance, even tho 
' we were to refer to Chance the moſt divine of viſible ob- 
jects, [the Heavens nnn 


The Philoſopher, having thus proved a defonite Cauſe 
of the World in oppoſition to Chance, proceeds to ſhew 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things 
this Cauſe muſt be One. After which he goes on, as 
follows, 


> | » - » | / 
nf; A 8V GAY OV TETO Aro Eau Op Th 
, 88 — „ "PET 244 * % 
WaAw Tw USipwv Ths TETW AITIES , T0 KATH 
\ as — — >” SY 
| A6yov 3 Yvaow Wore, tiow Iavrog ov, 25 TY OA 
Niges, & iu ar aries Qu Toro, R d N 
0 — * as . „ 
Lx, 2) auTo jm, oidev EauTo T8 TW e r 
| A A — » — 7 , 8 as 4 
dirt Ov, N TET0 &Yvogvg, aywnre. vn faurs vow, 
, \ nd * * 
Ei d Gidev, dri xar Vola sgi Ts Waylos dj,, TO 
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e wpiopineg tides Ybrepov, garegen Tide if Ad. 
ene, Lide Aga 25 J ig Brruor gebe: Tides Br . 
To Hab, 5) wivla if & 10 Hab, & is 8 fitio, 
Kai & Ts ro, fra Us Euro ea (Remo, 36 faurs Vi- 
vagxov, ode rd per &uTo. | Aoyoss Zou 79 ade oe. 
Avig bids rds Kooperees Aoyes; 3) 10 udn, g 35 10 
Ia, H tri & avry ro Hav, ds & dirip, Xu T1; 
Ang. Noto Ir THIS CAUSE BE VOID or REA- 
'SON, that indeed would be abſurd; for then again there 
"zwould be ſomething among thoſe things, which come laft 
in order, more excellent than their Principle or Cauſe, I 
mean by more excellent, ſomething operating according to 
Reafon and Nnotulige, and yet within that Univerſo, and 
Part of that Whole, which is, what it is, from a Cunſ 
devoid of Reaſon. ie n 


But if, on the contrary, THE CAusk or THE Uni- 
VERSE BE A CAUSE, HAVING REASON and fnow- 


ing itſelf, it of courſe knows itſelf to be the Cauſe of al! 
things; elſe being ignorant of this, it would be ignorant 


of its own nature. But if it know, that from 1TS VERY 


| Es8ENCE 1T is THE CAUSE OF THE UNIVERSE, 
and if that, which Anoꝛds one part of a Relation difinite- 


ly, knows alſo of neceſſity the other, it knows for this rea- 


ſon definitely the thing of which it is the Cauſe. IT 
' KNOWS THEREFORE THE UNIVERSE, and all 
things out of which the Univerſe is compoſed, of all which 
alſo it is the Cauſe. But if this be true, tis evident that 


BY LOOKING INTO ITSELF, AND BY KNOWING 


ITSELF, IT KNOWS WHAT COMES AFTER IT- 
- SELF, AND IS SUBSEQUENT. is therefore, through 
certain REASONS and FORMs DEVOID or MATTER | 


that 


1 *%y, a @&3A fd. 4 


wwe.csi.c 4a Pt a cmd = uma. © 
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that it knows thoſe mungane Reaſons and Forms, out of 


which the Univerſe is compoſed, and that the Univerſe is in 
it, as ina Cauſe, diſtinct from and without the Matter. 


P. 380—AGREEABLE TO WHICH Tpeas THESE 
WoRks ARE FASHIONED, &c.] *Tis upon theſe 
Principles that Nicomachus in his Arithmetic, p. 7. 
calls the Supreme Being an Arti ——iv th ts rex vira 
Oes diavoig, in Dei artificis mente. Where Philo- 
ponus, in his manuſcript Comment, obſerves as follows 
rt xvirm Ono: Tov Ocov, ws Waviuv r r Gi- 
riag Xa Tug Noyes GuTw Exovia. He calls Gor an 
ARTIST, as poſſeſſing within himſelf the firfl Cauſes of 
all things, and their Reaſons or Proportions. Soon after 
ſpeaking of thoſe Sketches, after which Painters work, 


and finiſh their Pictures, he ſubjoins——&omep J 


Nee, fig TH roi r X42 YouÞnpara Bimovleg, wol- 
Suey rdf Ti, Aro wa 0 Mpiveyoc, egg xc, A 
EAtmuv, TA vnd wYU,˖a unechennn GAN i, 07s Ta 
bv T10e een, &TENI jEl. Exeivas d of ev TW 
Sew Ayer agxtruror xc wavltacior tic. As there- 
fore we, looking upon fuch Sketches as theſe, make ſuch 
and ſuch particular things, ſa alſo the Creator, looking at 
thaſe Sketches of his, hath formed and adorned with beauty 
all things here below. Ie muſt remember however, that 


| tbe Sketches bere are imperfeft ; but that the others, thoſe 


Reasons or Proportions, which exiſt in GoD, are 
ARCHETYPAL and ALL- PERFECT. 


Tis accord ing to this Philoſophy, that Milton repre- 
ſents God, after he had created this viſible World, 
contemplating | 
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haw it hon | 

te proſper from his throne, how good, how fair, 
 ANSW'RING HIS GREAT IDEA—— | 
P. Loſt VII. 556. 


Proclus proves che Exiſtence of theſe GE NERAL | 
Ip EAs or UNIVERSAL Forms by the following Ar- 
guments. 1 Toi ge aric Ts wg aura Tw 


— — | \ 3” 2 oo o& ” 53 „ e — 
wa: Wos, To Of u rd N⁰νẽ me AMO THC EQUTS 


With going T870 ig wr, OTep T0 Wolde duo · 
rip v & £56 WewTws, did TW Warepera dtv 
olov 70 Wop xa; did Frgporila d αν, x dg SteHνα, 
N wuxn did Cο¹., 9 Lt Co, x, r w 
dong d A Tov A, 00a auTw TW Hvas Woiti, Xa . 
10 dr &v r Wavroc & ur TW Tn Wo TET0 ic | 
chr, J rep © x00jac; nur. £1 ON 0 x060jpes WAI. 
1 pupae kid i H,? £in & xa iv TO dir TE 
X0Tpau rab r wh TO YGp UTO d¹⁰jLi N. IM, 
u oem, , Gl pro diner, Xa Trou, x & A 
r Un, T& iv TO wauli, rabr dg Wewrus ic 6 
T1 d. TY waulor, Ag ,L wags Tov 17 8 — 
d NA avbgwmo:, % Ty bid 0 nen rag. gur d gc 
rd Raon re 7005 ax, c, dir GEUTWV To W 
Pra * TOY eue nv AGyov, kv Th uud 78 xd o α 
wavlg 9 al rig TeouTagxov1c.. | if therefore THE CAusE 
or THE UNIVERSE be a Cauſe which operates merely 
by exiſting, and if that which operates meerly by exiſting, 
operate from its own proper Eſſence, 8UCH CAUSE 18 
PRIMARILY, WHAT-1TS EFFECT 18 SECONDART= 
LY, and that, which it is primarily, it giveth to its E Ef 
felt ſecondarily, *Tis thus that Fire both giveth Warmth 


ADDITIONAL N O TE S; 


to fomething elſe, and is ſelf warm; that the Soul giveth 
Life, and poſſe oe th Life ; and this reafinitg you may per- 
cerve to be true in all things whatever, which operate merely. 
by exiſting. It follows therefore, THAT THE CAUSE 
or THE UNIVERSE, operating after this manner, 18 
THAT PRIMARILY, WHICH THE WORLD 1s sE“ 
CONDARILY. F therefore the WORLD be the ple- 
nitude of FoRMs of all Sorts, theſe FoxusS MusT 
ALSO BE PRIMARILY IN THE CAUSE OF THE 
WorLD, far *twas the ſame Cauſe, which con/lituted the 
| Sun, and the Moon, and Man, and Horſe, and in gene- 
ral all the Forms exi Hing i in the Univerſe. Theſe therefore 
exiſt primarily in the Cauſe of the Univerſe ; another Sun 
beſides the apparent, another Man, and ſo with reſpect to 
every Form elſe. The ForMs therefore, PREVIOUS 10 
the ſenſible and external Forms, and which according to 
this reaſoning are their ACTIVE and EFFICIENT Cu- 
SES, are to be found PRE-EXISTING IN THAT ONE 
AND CoMMonN CAusE OF ALL THE UNIVERSE. 
Procli Com. MS. in Plat. Parmenid. L. 3. 


We have quoted the above paſſages for the fame 
reaſon, as the former; for the ſake of thoſe, who may 
have a curioſity to ſee a ſample of this antient Philoſo- 
phy, which (as ſome have held) may be traced up 
from Plato and Socrates to Parmenides, . and 
phe himſelf, _ 


I the Phraſe, to operate meerly by exiſting, ſhould ap- 
pear queſtionable, it muſt be explained upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that in the Supreme Being no Attributes are ſecon- 
dary, intermittent, or adventitious, but all eriginal, ever 


perfect and eſſential, See p. 162, 359. 


Ff4 | That 
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That we ſhould not therefore think of a blind uncone 
ſcious operation, like that of Fire here alluded to, the 
Author had long before prepared us, by uniting Knows 
lege with natural Efficacy, where he forms the Character 
of theſe Divine and Creative Ideas. 


But let us hear him | in his own 6 


| res teNoyuer r 1010 r. uro (fc. Thee? aPopi. 


E did 7050 ne eee, ao A 700 8 
Ad ywy Nh T0 aur TH ban en Gov on 5 
ves: amo of 70 re To Y105"1%0vg Gy T9180 
1 25 1 ard Ta . wege, % rabr inioaales Gor 


fen Gtrias ehai was Idias d ufalrgyueds dhe 15 wiges 


Wauruv Tw xate Quow aworeAzpiver, But if We 
Would chuſe to define the peculiar charafter of IDE as by 
things more known to us than themſelves, let us aſſume 
From NATURAL PRINCIPLES THE POWER OF Er- 
FECTING, MEERLY BY EXISTING, all the things that 
they effet ; and from ARTIFICIAL PRINCIPLES THE 
PowER OF COMPREHENDING al! that they effef, 


although they did not effef? them meerly by exifling; and 


then uniting thoſe two, let us ſay that Ip E As are at once 
the EFFICIENT and INTELLIGENT CAUSES of all 
things produced according to Nature, From book the ſe- 
cond of the ſame Comment. ; 


The Schoolman, Thomas Aquinas, a ſubtle and acute 
writer, has the following ſentence, perfectly cor- 


reſponding with this Philoſophy. Res omnes comparan- 


4 


The 


tur ad Divinum Intelleftum, ficut artificiata ad Artem. 
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The Verſes of Orpheus on this ſubje&t may be found 
in the tract De Mundo, aſcribed to PO you p. 23. 
ads 4 Zoom TID Zi . „ No 


P. 291—WHERE ALL THINGS LIE INVELOPED, 
&c.] 

| — ip 53 TA IOAAA zarx on ri Er- 
emu, roc xa TO EN £28400 We0 Tz r νEzt 
XXZT% TO Wav apepts* 1 ya» du, we AI co, X0 = 
bal ve o Emevormros dogs N, ann EN, QD 
ANT A. As numerous as is THE MULTITUDE 
oF INDIVIDUALS by Partition, ſo numerous alſo is that 
PRINCIPLE oF UNITY by univerſal Impartibility. For 
it is not ONE, as a minimum is one, (according to what 
Speucippus ſeemed to ſay, ) but it is ONE, as being ALL 
THINGs, Damaſcius __ "Agxwv, MS. 


P. 408—THE. WIS EST NATIONS—THE MOST 
copious LANGUAGEsS.] *Tis well obſerved by Mu- 
retus Nulli unquam, qui res ignorarent, nomina, 
guibus eas exprimerent, quæſierunt. Var. Lect. VI. I. 


P. 4 Bur WHAT was THEIR Painoge- 
PHY?] The ſame Muretus has the following paſſage 
upon the RoMAN TASTE FOR PHILOSOPHY. — 
Beati autem illi, et opulenti, et omnium gentium victores 
Rom ANI, in petendis honoribus, et in prenſandis civibus, 
et in exteris nationibus verbo componendis, re compilandis 
occupati, phileſophandi curam ſervis aut libertis ſuis, et 


Eræculis eſurtentibus relinguebant. J as quod ab avari- 
tia, 
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tia, quod ab ambitione, quod a voluptatibus religuum erat 

temporis, ejus fi partem aliquam aut ad audiendum Gre- 

cum quempiam philoſophum, aut ad aliquem de pbiloſaphia 

libellum vel legendum vel ſcribendum contuliſſent, jam ſe ad 

eruditionis culmen perveniſſe, jam victam a ſe et profiliga- 
tam jacere Græciam ſomniabant. Var. Lect. VI. 1. 


I W- 


E 1 
A. 

DJjecTrve, how it differs from other Attribu- 
tives, ſuch as the Verb, and the Participle, 186. 
verbal, 187. pronominal, 189. ſtrictly ſpeaking can 

haye no Genders, — — — 1090 

ADVERBs, their character and uſe, 192 to 194. Ad- 

verbs of Intenſion and Remiſſion, 195. of Compa- 
riſon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place, and Mo- 

tion, 204, 205. made out of Prepoſitions, 205. Ad- 
verbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity between theſe 
laſt, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208. Adverbs 
derived from every Part of Speech, 209. found in 
every Predicament, 210, called by the Staics Hav- 
5 oc xInc,. — — — — — ibid. 


7 


Eschixzs, — — — — 4119 
ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, 294, 310, 433. his 
account of Phanſy or Imagination, — 357 
ALEXANDER and THA1s, 71. his influence upon the 
Greet Genius, — — — 410, 420 
AMAFANIUS, — _ — 412 
AMmmoN1vus, his account of Speech, and its relations, 
4. of the progreſs of human Knowlege from Com- 
plex to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two principal Pow- 
ers, 17. of the Species of Sentences, ibid. his notion 
of God, 55. quoted, 59. his notion of a Verb, 87, 
193. his notion of Time, 100. illuſtrates from Ho- 
mer the Species of Modes or Sentences, 145. quoted, 
154. his notion of conjunctive Particles, and of the 
Unity which they produce, 241. quoted, 278, his 

| _ of Sound, Your, Articulation, &c, 321, 

: 328. 


4 N . 


. of the diſtinction between a Symbol and a Re- 
ſemblance, 331. what he thought the human Body 
with reſpect to the Soul, 334. his triple order of 


Ideas or Forms, — — — 382 
Anal V and Syntheſis, 2, 3, 367. analyſis of Caſes, 
275, 276, 285 


6 — — — — 269 
ANTHOLOGIA GR. — — — 47, 50 
'ANTONINUS, — 183, 310, 405, 407, 416 
APOLLONIUS, the Grammarian, explains the Species 
of Words by the Species of Letters, 27. his elegant 
name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63. his 

- idea of a Pronoun, 65, 67. quoted, 70. explains the 
Diſtinction and Relation between the Article and 
the Pronoun, 73, 74. his two Species of Atigig or 
Indication, 77. holds a wide difference between the 
Prepoſitive and Subjunctive Articles, 78. explains 
the nature of the Subjunctive Article, 80. corre&s 
Homer from the doctrine of Enclitics, 84, 85. his 
notion of that Tenſe called the Præteritum penſec- 
tum, 129. holds the Soul's diſpoſition peculiarly ex- 
plained by Verbs, 141. 'his notion of the Indicative 
Mode, 151. of the Future, implied in all Impera- 
tives, 155. explains the power of thoſe paſt Tenſes, 
found in the Greek Imperatives, 1 56. his idea of the 
Infinitive, 165. his name for it, 166. quoted, 168, 
175. his notion of middle Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, 
128, 195. explains the power and effect of the Greek 
Article, 217 to 222. holds it eſſential to the Pronoun 
not to coaleſce with it, 225 to 228. ſhews the dif- 
ſerent farce of the Article when differently placed in 
the ſame Sentence, 231. quoted, 238, 239. his idea 


of the Prepoſition, - — ' — — 267 
4  Apv- 


N M N EE 


ArurElus, ſhort account of him, — 45 
Aquinas, Thon As, quoted |— — 440 
Argument a priori & a poſteriori, 9, 10. which of the 
two more natural to Man, — — ibid. 
ARISTOPHANES, — — — 420 
ARISTOTLE, his notion of Truth, 3. quoted, 8. his 
notion of the difference between things abſolutely 
prior, and relatively prior, , 10. quoted, 15. his 
Definition of a Sentence, 19. of a Word, 20. of 
Subſtance, 29. divides things into Subſtance and Ac- 
cident, 30. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
and why, 32, 33, 34, &c, his notion of Genders, 
42. his account of the metaphorical uſe of Sex, 48. 
quoted, 55, 56, 89. his Definition of a Verb, 96. 
& his notion of a Now or Inſtant, 102. of Senſation li- 
mited to it, 104, 105, 431. of Time, 106, 107. of 
Time's dependence on the Soul, 112. quoted, 119, 
193. his notion of Subſtance, 202. calls Euripides 
o Welnr ing, 223. himſelf called the Stagirite, why, 
ibid. a diſtinction of his, 224. his definition of a Con- 
junction, 239. a paſſage in his Rhetoric explained, 
2440. his account of Relatives, 286. his notion of the 
divine Nature, 301. whom he thought*twas probable 
the Gods ſhould love, 302. his notion of Intellec᷑ and 
_ © intelligible Objects, ibid. held Words founded in 
Compact, 314, 315. quoted, 310, 320. his account 
of the Elements or Letters, 324. his high notion of 
Principles, 325. quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notion 

of the difference between moveable and immoveable 

-- Exiſtence, 360. between intellectual or divine Plea- 
ſure, and that which is ſubordinate, ibid. quoted, 
306. his notion of the divine Life or Exiſtence, com- 
Kms with that of Man, 362. of the difference be- 
tween 
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tween the Greeks and the Barbarians, 409. his cha- 

" rater as a Writer, compared with Plato and Neno- 
phon, 421. correſponds with Alexander, 419 
Arithmetic, founded upon what Principles, 352. (See 
Geometry.) its ſubject, what, 367. owes its Being to 
the Mind, how, — — — ibid. 
Art, what, and Artiſt, who, 111, 352 
_ ARTICLES, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 
73. of two kinds, 214. the firſt kind, 214 to 232. 
the ſecond kind, 233 to 236. Engliſb Articles, their 
difference and uſe, 215. Greek Article, 219. Articles 
denote pre-acquaintance, 218, 220. thence eminence 
and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what words they aſ- 
ſociate, with what not, 224 to 229. Greek Article 
marks the Subject in Propoſitions, 230. Articles, in- 
ſtances of their effect, 231, 232. Articles pronomi- 
nal, 72, 73, 233. inſtances of their effect, 235, 236, 
347. Subjunctive Article, ſee Pronoun relative or ſub- 


junctive. 
Articulation, ſee Voice. | 
ASCONIUS, | — — — — 132 


ArrRIZUTIVES, 30, 31. defined, 87. of the firſt or- 
der, 87 to 191. of the ſecond order, 192 to 211. 
See VERB, PAR TICIP IE, ADJECTIVE, ApvERB. 

AvuLus GELLIUs, ſhort account of him as a Writer, 


414 

B. 
Ba cox, his notion of Univerſal Grammar, 2. of an- 
tient Languages and Geniuſes, compared to modern, 
288. of mental Separation or Diviſion, 306. of Sym- 


| bols, to convey our thoughts, 334. of the Analogy. 
be- 
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8 hotween the Geniuſes of Nations and their Lan- 
guages, * _ "oO 407 
Being, or 2 mutable, immutable, 9o, 371. 
temporary, ſuperior to Time, gl, 92. See Truth, 
op. 
BELIs Alus, . -_ .- 0 
BLEMMID ES, NICEPHORUS, his notion of Time pre- 
ſent, 119. his Etymology of 'E7:5-1pn, 368. his triple 
order of Forms or Ideas, — — 386 
Bady, Inſtrument of the Mind, 305. chief Object of 
modern Philoſophy, 308. confounded with Matter, 
309. human, the Mind's veil, 333. Body, that or 
n which has precedence in different Syſtems, 
392, 393 
a — — — — 221 
Bokrhrus, how many Parts of Speech he admitted as 
neceſſary to Logic, 33. his idea of Gop's Exiſtence, 
92. illuſtrates from Virgil the Species of Modes or 
Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held Language found- 
ed in Compact, 315. refers to the Deity's unaltera- 
ble Nature, 36 1. his notion of original, intelligible 
Ideas, 397. of the difference between Time (how- 
ever immenſe) and Eternity, 389. ſhort account of 
his Writings, and character, — — 416 
Bath, differs from Two, how, — — 227 
BauTus, — — — — 413, 419 


* 


Czxsar, C. Julius, his Laconic Epiſtle, 178 
Cavan, OcTavivs, influence of his Government 

upon the Roman Genius, — 419, 420 
CALLIMACHUs, — — — — 52 


CAs Es, 


1 N D E * 


an e any ſuch thing in modern Languages, 
273. name of, whence, 277. Nominative, 279 to 
282. - Accuſatives 282, 283. Genitive and Dative, 
2384 to 287. Vocative, why omitted, 276. Abla- 
tive, e to the HU and how they employed 
it, — — 276, 27 ( 
cle, e connect 2 four Species of, wit 
their effects, 248. final Cauſe, firſt in Speculation, 
but laſt in Event, ibid. has its peculiar Mode, 142. 
.. peculiar Conjunction, 248. peculiar Caſe, 287 


CHALCIDIUs, 301. ſhort account of him, 415 
Chance, ſubſequent to Mind or Reaſon, 4.34 435 
 CHaRIS1Us, SOSIPATER, _—— _ 205, 210 ( 


Ciczao, 132, 170, 269, 272, 311, 313, 407. com- 
pelled to allow the unfitneſs of the Latin Tongue 
for Philoſophy, 411. one of the firſt that introduced it 
into the Latin Language, 412. Ciceronian and Socra- 
tic Periods, — — — — 418 

Gity, Feminine, why, — — — 438 

CLARK, Dr. Sau. — — — 128 

ComPaRIsSoON, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 
admit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 
Attributives, ibid. why with all Subſtantives, 201 

ConJuNncTIoN, 32. its Definition, 238. its two 

G kinds, 240, 241. Conjunctions Copulative, 242. 

Continuative, ibid. Suppoſitive, Poſitive, 244. Cau- 

ſal, Collective, 245, 246. Disjunctive Simple, 252. 
Adverſative, ibid. Adverſative abſolute, 254. of 
Compariſon, 25 5. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 256. 

Subdisjunctive, 258. Some Conjunctions have an 
obſcure Signification, when taken alone, 239 

CoxxECTIVE, 30, 31. its two kinds, 237. its firſt | 
kind, ibid. to 260. its ſecond, 261 to 274. See I 
Cox juxcriox, PREPOSTiTION. 


— — ho 


— 


Cow 


ConsenT1vs, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 43. 
of middle Verbs, 177. of the poſitive Degree, 198. 
Conſamant, what, and why ſo called, — 323 
Contraries, paſs into each other, 132. deftruftive of 
each other, — — — — 251 
— what, — — — 3098 
Converſion, of Attributives into Subſtantives, 38. of 
Subſtantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 
butives into one another, 187. of Interrogatives into 
Relatives, and vice versd, 206, 207. of Connectives 
into Attributives, — — 205, 272 
Corn. NE ro. — — 212 
Country, Feminine, why, — — — 48 


. 


DauAscius, his notion of Deity,  — 441 
Death, Maſculine, why, 51. Brother to ſleep, 52 
Declenſion, the name, whence, — — 2278 
Drixirivz, 30, 31, 214. See ARTICLES. 

Definitions, what, — = — 367 


Aziz, ung: —_ mY 64, 76 
DEMOSTHENES, — — 480, 419, 427 
Derivatives, more n formed than Primitives, 
The: 7 — 336 

Deſign, neceſſarily implies Mind, 379, 434 
DioGEtNes, the Cynic, — — 419 
Diocenes LAkRTIUs, 34, 145s I54, 317, 322, 324, 

407 


birds of Halicarnaſſus, — 34» 35 

Diverſity, its importance to Nature, 250. heightens by 
- degrees, and how, — — ibid. to 252 

DonaTus, — — — — 74, 272 


Ge | _ 


Earth, Feminine, why, — = — 47 
 EccLESIASTICUSs,;  — i= : rig 56 
Element, defined, 324. primary Articulations or Let- 
ters ſo called, why, 4d. their n WEI 
4 3a 5. See Letters. | ä 
Empiric, who, — — — N N 352 
Endlitics, among the Pronouns, their character, 84, 85 
EncGiisH Tongue, its rule as to Genders, 43. a pecu- 
liar privilege of, 58. expreſſes the power of contra- 
diſtinctive and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its poverty as 
to the expreſſion of Modes and Tenſes, 148. its an- 
alogy in the formation of Participles, 185, 186. 
neglected by illiterate Writers, ibid. force and power 
of its Articles, 215 to 233. ſhews the Predicate of 
the Propoſition by poſition, as alſo the Accuſative 
Caſe of the Sentence, 26, 274» 276. its character, 


as a Language, — — — 408 
Eric rErus, — — — 3170, 407 
Eric iun, its Etymology, — — 368 
Ether, Maſculine, why, — — 46 
EvcL1D, a difference between him and Virgil, 69. his 

Theorems founded upon what, — 340 
EUR1PIDES, — — 52, 310, 331 
Exiſtence, differs from Eſſence how, — 294, 433 
Experience, founded on what,  —— 352 


Experiment, its utility, 352. conducive to Art, how, 
ibid. beholden to Science, tho? Science not to that, 
Pr | 5 bo 
| | F. 28 tea; af n 

Form and Matter, 2, 7. elementary Principles, 307. 


- myſteriouſly blended in their 6 ibid. and 
: 312. 
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312. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. trans- 
' ferred from lower things to the higheſt, 311. pre- 
exiſtent, where, 312. deſcribed by Cicero, 311, 313. 
in Speech what, 315, 326, 327, &c. Form of 
Forms, 312. triple order of Forms in Art, 394. in 
Nature, 377. intelligible or ſpecific Forms, their 
"- peculiar character, 364, 365 372, 380, 396, 436, 


, 4138. 
Fortune, Feminine, why, — wok 57 
FULLER, — — — 183 


G. 

Gaza, 'THEODORE, his Definition of a Word, 21. 
explains the Perſons in Pronouns, 67. hardly admits 
the Subjunctive for an Article, 78. his account of 
the Tenſes, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 151. 

calls the Infinitive the Verb's Noun, 165. quoted, 

181. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 
Adverbs by claſſes according to the Order of the 
Predicaments, 210. explains the power of the Arti- 

cle, 218. quoted, 225. explains the different pow- 


ers of conjunctive Particles, 245. of disjunCtive, 


249. his ſingular explanation of a Verſe in Homer, 


2253. quoted, — — 262, 271 
Guis r us, Georgius, otherwiſe Pletho, his doctrine 
of Ideas or intelligible Forms, — 395 


Genders, their origin, 41. their natural number, 42. 
(See Sex.) why wanting to the firſt and ſecond Pro- 


noun, — — — 69 
Genus and Species, why they (but not Individuals) ad- 
mitt of Number, — — — 39 


Geometry, founded on what Principles, 352. that and 
Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ibid. (See 
ls: Science.) 
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Science.) its Subject, what, 367. beholden for it to 
the Mind, how, — — _ ibid. 
ons expreſſed by Neuters, ſuch as 29 Hei, Numen, 


&c. why, 54, 55. as Maſculine, why, ibid. immu- 
table, and ſuperior to Time and its Diſtinctions, 92. 
allwiſe, and always wiſe, 301., immediate objects of 
his Wiſdom, what, ibid. whom among men he may 
be ſuppoſed to love, 302. Form of Forms, ſovereign 
Artiſt, 312, 313, 437. above all Intenſions and Re- 
miſſions, 162, 359, 439. his Exiſtence different 
from that of Man, how, 360, 362. his divine At- 
tributes, 361. his Exiſtence neceſſarily infers that 
of Ideas or exemplary Forms, 379, 380, 436. ex- 
quiſite Perfection of theſe divine Ideas or Forms, 
380, 437. his ſtupendous view of all at once, 389, 
390, 442. region of Truth, 162, 391, 403, 405. 
in Him Knowlege and Power unite, — 440 
Good, above all utility, and totally diſtin from it, 
297. ſought by all men, 296, 298. conſidered by 
all as valuable for itſelf, ibid. intellectual, its cha- 
racter, 299. See Science, Gon. * | 
GorGIas, — — — 52 
Grammar, philoſophical or univerſal, 2. how eſſen- 
tial to other Arts, 6. how diſtinguiſhed from other 
Grammars, — 11 
Grammarians, error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 177. 
in degrees of Compariſon, 198. in the Syntax of 
Conjunctions, — 238 
GREEKS, their character, as a Nation, 415, &c. 
Aftatic Greeks, different from the other Greeks, and 
why, 410. Grecian Genius, its maturity and decay, 
| 417, c. 


GREEK 


INDEX 


Gare K Tongue, how perfect in the expreſſion of Modes 
and Tenſes, 147. force of its Imperatives in the paſt 
tenſes, 156. wrong in ranging Interjections with 
Adverhs, 289. its character, as a Language, 418, 

7 : 423 

GRrocinus, his Syſtem of the Tenſe, — 128 


H. 


Her ACLITvs, Saying of, 8. his Syſtem of things, 
what, — 369, 370 
Hermes, his Figure, Attributes, and Character, 324, 
325, 326. authors, who have writ of him, 326 
Hes10D, called d wanrys, the Poet, by Plato, 223 
HoaDLy's Accidence,  — — 128 
HomER, 50, 52, 82, 84, 145, 149, 221, 223, 235, 
253, 273, 285, 308, 417, 421 

Horace, 57, 80, 125, 142, 163, 169, 178, 199, 
207, 232, 200, 413, 424, 425 


I. 


Ideas, of what, Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. if 
only particular were to exiſt, the conſequence what, 
337 to 339. general, their importance, 341, 342. 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350. of what fa- 
culty the Objects, 360. their character, 362 to 366, 
390. the only objects of Science and real Know- 
lege, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 to 374. de- 
rived whence, 374, &c. their triple Order in Art, 
376. the ſame in Nature, 381. eſſential to Mind, 
why, 379, 380. the firſt and higheſt Ideas, cha- 
racter of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 
ſtated, 400. their real ſource, — 434, 438 
Gg3 Je- 
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JezpMan, —— — 1 
Imagination, what, 354. differs from Senſe, how, 355. 
from Memory and Recollection, how, — ibid. 
Individuals, why ſo called, 39, 40. quit their cha- 
racter how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how 
expreſſed by a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 
234, 346. become objects of Knowlege, way & 369 

IN sT ANT, See Now. | 

Intellef?, See Mind. 

INTERJECTIONS, their application and effect, 289. 
no diſtinct Part of Speech with the Greeks, though 
with the Latins, 289. their character and deſcrip- 
tion, — 290 

Interrogation, its ſpecies explained and illuſtrated, 151 
to 154. Interrogatives refuſe the Article, why, 228 

JoAN NES GRAMMAT. See PHILOPONUS. | 

IsocxArEs, — — —— 421 

JoriAx, — — — 416 


K. 
Kusr ER, os OO one” 176 
Knowlege, if any more excellent than Senſation, the 
Conſequence, — 3 371, 372 


L. 


LANGUAGE, how conſtituted, 32). Jefined, 329. 
founded in Compact, 314, 327. (See Speech.) ſym- 
bolic, not imitative, why, 332 to 355. impoſlible 
for it to expreſs the real Eſſences of things, 335. its 
double capacity why neceſſary, 348. its Matter, 
what, 349. its Form, what, ibid. its Preciſion and 

| Permanence derived whence, 345. particular Lan- 

| guages, 
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— their Identity, whence, 374- their Diver- 
* ſity, whence, ibid. See Engliſh, Greek, Latin, Ori- 
ental. 
Lari Tongue, deficient in Aoriſts, and how it ſup- 
plies the defect, 125. its peculiar uſe of the Præteri- 
tum Perfectum, 131. has recourſe to Auxiliars, for 
ſome Modes and Tenſes, 148. to a Periphraſis for 
ſome Participles, 185. in what ſenſe it has Articles, 


233. the Ablative, a Caſe peculiar to it, 276. right 


In ſeparating Interjections from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 290. its character, as a Language, 
411. not made for Philoſophy, ibid. 412. ſunk with 
Boethius, _ — — 416 

Letters, what Socrates thought of their inventor, 325. 
divine honours paid him by the Egyptians, ibid. See 
Element. 

Liberty, its influence upon Mens Genius, — 420 

Life, connected with Being, — oo, 301, 432 

LIN N Rus, — — — 44 

Literature, its cauſe and that of Virtue, connected, 


how, 407. antient, recommended to the Study of 


the liberal, 424. its peculiar effect with regard to a 


man's character, — — — 425, 426 
Logic, what, — — 3 
Loncinvus, noble remark of, —— 420 
Luci Ax, — — — 41 
LuciLivs, — — — — ibid. 

M. 


MacRoBIus, ſhort account of him, 414. quoted 
| 127, 157, 165 
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Man, rational and ſocial, 1, 2. his peculiar ornament, 
what, 2. firſt or prior to Man, what, 9, 269. his 
Exiſtence, the manner of, what, 359. how moſt 
likely to advance in happineſs, 362. has within him 
ſomething divine, 302. his Ideas, whence derived, 
393 to 401. Medium, thro? which he derives them, 
what, 359, 393- his errars, whence, 406, to be 
corrected, how, —— — bd. 

Manuſcripts quoted, of OLyMPIoDORUS, 371, 394, 
395. of PHiLoPONUs, 431, 433, 437. of Pro- 
CLUS, 434, 435, 438, 440. of Damascivs, 441 

Marcianvus CAPELLA, ſhort account of him, 415 

Ma after Arti n, what forms his character, — III 

Matter joined with Form, 2, 7. its original meaning, | 

confounded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its extenſive 

character according to ancient Philoſophy, 308. de- 

ſcribed by Cicero, 313. of Language, what, 315. 


deſcribed at large, — — 316, Cc. 
Maximus Tyr1vs, his notion of the Supreme In- 
tellect, — — — 162 


Memory nod. Recolleftion, what, 355. diſtinguiſhed 
from Imagination or Phanſy, how, — ibid. 
Metaphor, its uſe, — — 1 
Metapbyſicians modern, their Syſtems, what, — 392 
MILTON, 13, 14, 44, 45, 47, 40, 51, 53» 56, 59, 
60, 112, 124, 147, 207, 267, 268, 404, 437 

Mixp (not Senſe) recognizes time, 107 to 112. uni- 
verſal, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Senſe 
does) from the objects of its perception, 301. acts 
in part through the bady, in part without it, 305. 
its high power of ſe paration, 306, 366. penetrates 
into all things, 307. Noug Tame, what, 310. 
Ming differs from Senſe, how, 364, 36 . the ae” 

Q 


ef Union by viewing One in Many, 362 to 365. 
of Diſtinction by viewing Many in One, 366. with- 
out Ideas, reſembles what, 380. region of Truth 
and Science, 371, 372. that or Body, which has 
precedence, 392, c. Mind human how ſponta- 
neous and eaſy in its Energies, 361, 362. all Minds 
ſimilar and congenial, why, — 395 
Manns or Moops, whence derived, and to what end 
deſtined, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141. Po- 
tential, 142. Subjunctive, 143. Interrogative, ibid. 
Inquiſitive, ibid. Imperative, 144. Precative or Op- 
tative, ibid. the ſeveral Species illuſtrated from Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Milton, 145 to 147. Infinitive 
Mode, its peculiar character, 162, 163. how digni- 
fied by the Szozcs, 164. other Modes reſolvable into 
it, 166. its application and coaleſcence, 167. Mode 
of Science, of Conjecture, of Proficiency, of Le- 
giſlature, 168 to 170. Modes compared and diſtin- 
guiſhed, 149 to 160. Greek Imperatives of the Paſt 
explained, and illuſtrated, — 1356, 157 
Mon, Feminine, why, — — 45 
Motion, and even its Privation neceſſarjly imply Time, 


3 
MozzTvs, mo 441, 442. his notion of the Ro- 
mans, — —— —— ibid. 


Musonius Rufus, — — 476 


- It 


Names, proper, what the conſequence if no other 
words, 337 to 339, their wes 345. hardly parts 
of Languzge, — —ů 3403-378 

NATHAN and David, — _ 2.32 


| Na» 


— — — 
< : — — 
— 


EN DEX 


Nature, firſt to Nature, firſt to Man, how they differ, 
9, 10. frugality of, 320. Natures eng ſub- 
ſervient to the higher, | 359 
nnn See BLEMMI DES. 8 
N1coMACHUS, — _ — 437 
Noux, or Subſtantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns ſuſceptible of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech ſuſceptible of Gender, 41, 171, 
4 Now 'or InsTANT, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, 101, 102. analogous to a Point in a geo- 
metrical Line, ibid. its uſe with reſpe& to Time, 
104. its minute and tranſient preſence illuftrated, 
I17. by this Preſence Time made preſent, 116, 
117, 118. See Time, Place, Space. 


| Number, to what words it appertains, and why, 39» 


40 


O. 


Objectors, ludicrous, 293. grave, — 294 
Ocean, Maſculine, why, ' — — — 49 
OLyYmMPIoDoORUS, quoted from a Manuſcript, as to 

his notion of Knowlege, and its degrees, 371, 372. 
of general Ideas, the objects of Science, 394, 395 
Ons, by natural co- incidence, 162, 173, 192, 241, 

262 to 265. by the * of external connectives, 


241, 265 

Oriental 3 number of their Parts of "ons 
35. their character and —— — 409 

OxrRHREus, — — — 441 


Ovid, . T — 132, 147, 206 


P. 


ELLE 


"© 


PARTICIPLE, ww different from the Verb, 94, 184. 
its eſſence or character, 184. how different from 

the Adjective, 186. See Attributtve, LArix and 
ENGLISH Tongues. 

Particulars, how though infinite, expreſſed by Words 
which are finite, 346. conſequence of attaching 
ourſelves wholly to them, 351 

Paus Ax IAs, 285 

Perception and Volition, the Soul's leading Powers, 15, 
17. Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what firſt, 
9, 10, 353, 359. ſenſitive and intellective differ, 
how, 364, 365. if not correſpondent to its objects, 

\ erroneous, 37 

Period, See Sentence. 

PERIATETIC Philoſophy, in the latter ages com- 
monly united with the Platonic, 160. what ſpecies 
of Sentences it admitted, 144. its notion of Caſes, 

277. held Words founded in Compact, 314 

PERIZ ON Tus, his rational account of the Perſons in 
Nouns and Pronouns, "= nn 

PERsrus, 76, 163, 372. ſhort account of his charac- 


ter, 413 
Perſons, firſt, ſecond, third, their Origin and Uſe, 
65 to 67 


Phanſy, See Imagination. | 

PriLoyoNUs, his notion of Time, 431. of the bu- 
ſineſs of Wiſdom or Philoſophy, 433. of God, the 
Sovereign Artiſt, — — 437 
Philsſophy, what would baniſh it out of the World, 
293, 294. its proper buſineſs, what, 4.33. antient 
4 differs 


N W N 


differs from modern, how, 308. modern, its chief 
object, what, — — ibid. 
Philsſophers, ancient, who not qualified to write or 
talk about them, 270. provided words for new Ideas, 
how, — — 269 
Philoſophers, modern, their notion of Ideas, 350. 
their employment, 351. their Criterion of Truth, 
ibid. deduce all from Body, 392. ſupply the place 
of occult Qualities, how, 393 
Place, mediate and immediate, 118. applied to illu- 
ſtrate the preſent Time, and the preſent Inſtant, 
ibid. its various relations denoted, how, 266, 271. 
its Latitude and Univerſality, — 266 
PAT, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
32. his account of Genus and Species, 39. quoted, 
92. his Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. 
new. coined Word of, 269. quoted, 325. in what 
he placed real happineſs, 362, his two different, and 
oppolite Etymologies of Exiciαν 9, 369, 370. his 
Idea of Time, 389. quoted, 407. his character, as a 
Writer, compared with Zenophon and Ari/totle, 422 


PrETHo, See GkEMls Tus. 
PLIN v, his account how the antient artiſts inſcribed 


their names upon their Works, — 136 
PLUTARCcH, — — 33 
Poetry, what, — —— 5, E, 
PoRPHYRV, — — — 39 
Paſition, its force in Syntax, 26, 274, 276, 230 


PRE TOSTITIONS, 32. defined, 261. their uſe, 265. 
their original Signification, 266. their ſubſequent 
and figurative, 268. their different application, 270, 
271. force in Compoſition, 271, 272. change into 


Adverbs, — — 272, 205 
Prin- 


A N N NX 


Principles, to be eſtimated from their conſequences, 7, 
232, 236, 325. of Union and Diverſity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to the Univerſe, 
250. (See Ou E, Union, Diverſity) elementary Prin- 
ciples myſteriouſly blended, 307. their invention 
difficult, why, 325. thoſe of Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry how ſimple, — — 352 


PRIScIAx, defines a Word, 20. explains from Philo- 


ſophy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. ex- 
plains how Indication and Relation differ, 63. the 
nature of the Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Perſons, 
657. his reaſon why the two firſt Pronouns have no 
Genders, 70. why but one Pronoun of each fort, 
71. ranges Articles with Pronouns according to the 
Stoics, 74+ a pertinent obſervation of his, 88. ex- 
plains the double Power of the Latin Præteritum, 
125, 131. his doctrine concerning the Tenſes, 130. 
defines Moods or Modes, 141. his notion of the 
Imperative, 155. of the Infinitive, 165, 166. of 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, 168. 
of Imperſenals, 175. of Verbs Neuter, 177. of the 
Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195. of Compara- 
tives, 202. quoted, 210. his reaſon why certain 
Pronouns coaleſce not with the Article, 225, 226. 
explains the different powers of Connectives which 
conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of Connectives which diſ- 
Join, 250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- 
tion, 291. of Sound or Voice, 376 


rnocrus, his Opinion about Reſt, 95, 431. quoted, 
310. explains the Source of the Doctrine of Ideas, 

434» 435» 430, 438 
PrRoNoUNs, why ſo called, 65. their Species, or Per- 
ons, 65, 66, why the firſt and ſecond have no Sex, 


3 69, 


FN B E. 


69, 70. reſemble Articles, but how diſtinguiſhed, 
73. their coaleſcence, 74, 75. their importance in 
Language, 77. relative or ſubjunctive Pronoun, its 
nature and uſe, 78 to 83. thoſe of the firſt and ſe- 
cond perſon when expreſſed, when not, 83. *Ey- 
AI and ophororeutvai, how diſtinguiſhed, 84. 
Primitives, refuſe the Article, why, — f 225 
PRoTAGORAs, his notion of Genders, 42. a Sophiſm 


of his, — — 144 
Proverbs of Solomon, —— — 405 
PuBL1us SYRUS, — — ds. - 
w_ 2 
QuiTILIAN, — — 134, 233, 407 
he e occult, what in modern Philoſophy ſupplies 

"their place, — — 393 
| Relatives, mutually infer each other, — 251, 286. 
their uſual Caſe, the Genitive, — ibid. 

Rhetoric, what, So — . LY) 6 


Romans, their character as a Nation, 411. Roman 


Genius, its maturity and decay, — 418, Oe. 


8. 


SALLUsSTIUs PHILOSOPH. — 401 


SancT1vs, his elegant account of the different Arts 


0 4 


reſpecting Speech, 5. quoted, 36, 163, 171. re- 
jects Imperſonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion of 
the Conjunction, after Scaliger, 238. of the Inter- 
| jection, — f— — 2091 
: | | SCA» 


TI N D E X. 


SCALIGER, his Etymology of Quis, 82. his notion of 
Tenſes from Grocinus, 128. his elegant obſervation 
upon the order of the Tenſes, 138. upon the pre- 
eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. his account 
how the Latins ſupply the place of Articles, 233. 
his notion of the Conjunction, 238. his ſubtle ex- 
plication of its various powers, 242 to 247, 258. 
his reaſon from Philoſophy why Subſtantives do not 
coaleſce, 264. his origin of Prepoſitions, 266. his 
Etymology of Scientia, + +4008 
ws, 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tenſe the 
_ Preſent, why, 159. its Conj unction the ColleQive, 
why, 246. defended, 295. valuable for its conſe- 
_ . quences, ibid. for itſelf, 296 to 303. (See Gop) 
pure and ſpeculative depends on Principles the moſt 
ſimple, 352. not beholden to Experiment, though 
Experiment to that, 353. whole of it ſcen in Com- 
poſition and Diviſion, 367. its Etymology, 369. 
_. reſidence of itſelf and objects, where, 372. See 
Mind. 
Scriptures, their Sublimity, whence, — 410 
_ SENECA, — — 437, 139, 414 
Senſation, of the Preſent only, 105, 107, 139. none 


of Time, 105. each confined to its own Objects, 


332, 369. its Objects infinite, 338, 353. Man's 
_ firſt Perception, ibid. conſequence of attaching our- 
_ ſelves wholly to its objects, 351. how prior to In- 
tellection, 379. how ſubſequent, — 391 
Sentence, definition of, 19, 20. its various Species in- 


veſtigated, 14, 15. illuſtrated from Milton, 147, c. 


connection between Sentences and Modes, 144 
Separation, corporeal inferior to mental, why, 306 
Suri, — W 


Hex, 


—— — 
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1 Ne D E X. ; 
Ser, (See Gender.) LRU: in 13 to Beings, ts 


that in Nature want it, and why, 44, 45. Sub- 
- ſtances alone ſuſceptible of it —— 171 
sax gerran, — 12, 13, 23, 41, 47, 57, 53 5 


Ship, Feminine, why, — — ; 
SIMPLICIUS, his triple Order of Ideas or Forms, 

| 381, 382 
gormoen ns, — — — 132 


Soul, its leading Powers, E15, Ce. 

Sound, ſpecies of, 314, 317. the „T An or 1 of 
Language, 315. defined, 316. See Voice. 

Space, how like, how unlike to Ti ime, 100. See 
Place. 

Speech, peculiar n of Man, I, 2, bow re- 
ſolved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Parts, and 
why theſe, and not others, 28 to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 to 315. its Matter taken 
ſeparately, 316 to 326. its Form taken ſeparately, 
327 to 359. neceſſity of Speech, whence, 332, 333. 
founded in Compact, _ 314, 327 

SPENSER, - — — 134, 164 

Spirits animal, ſubtle Ether, nervous Ducts, Vibra- 
tions, Oc. their uſe in modern Philoſophy. See 
Qualities occult. | 

SToics, how many Parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac- 
count of the Tenſes, 130. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the 
Infinitive only, into which they ſuppoſed all other 
Modes reſolvable, 164 to 166. their logical view of 
Verbs, and their Diſtinctions ſubſequent, 179 to 
181. their notion of the Participle, 194. of the Ad- 
verb, 195. called the Adverb wavix]n;, and why, 

210. 


/ 
[ 


* 


48D 9 


35 210. oi . Pcs 0019705 whedirindly, 
| 261. invented new Words, and gave new'Significas 
+ | Hons to old ones, 269. their notion of Caſes; 278, 

/ bf the Tau or Matter of Virtue, © 309, 310. of 
Sound, 316. of the Species of Sound, 344. their 


1 — of an Element, — 324 
Siber and Predicate, how diſtinguiſhed in Ereei, 230¹ 
how i in Fa ſb, ibid. andlogous to what in nature, 
279 


$ubonce ind Hetribute, 29. the great Objedis of i natu- 
ral Union, 264. Subſtance ſuſceptible of Sex, 171 


41. of Number, 40. co-incides, not with Subftance; 


264. incapable of Intenſion, and therefore of Com- 


pariſon, — — 201, 202 


| SUBSTANTIVE, 30, 31. deſcribed, J7. primary, ibid. 


to 62. ſecondary, 63 to 7 (See Noun, Pro- 
NOUN.) Subſtantive and FR, analogous in 


ragten, Hagau, &e; _— 180 
* Maſculine, why, 3 EY” 


5 Sylva, 2 peculiar Signification of, — 3208, 30g 
Symbol, what, 330. differs from Imitation, how, ibid. 


preferred to it in conſtituting Language, wliy, 333 


+. 


2 Tinſes, their natural Number, and why, 119, 120. 
Aoriſts, 123. Tenſes either paſting or completive, 


what authorities for theſe Diſtinctions, 128 to 130. 
Præteritum perfectum of the Latins, peculiar uſes of; 
131 to 134. Inperfectum, peculiar uſes of, 135 to 
237. order of Tenſes in common Grammars not for- 
tuitous, —— 139 
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8 „ 205, 206, 272 


Tu and A, See ric 


THEMISTIUS, 9. his notion how the Mind gains the 
idea of Time, 108. of the dependance of Time on 
the Soul's exiſtence, 112. of the latent tranſition of 
Nature from one Genus to another, 259. 432 


'THEODECTES, — e 


THEOPHRASTUS, his notion of Speech under i its va- 
rious Relations, 4. mentioned, 419 

THrEvTH, inveator of Letters, 324. See HERMES. 

TiBULLUs, = „ 132, 133 


Time, Maſculine, why, 50. why implied in every 


Verb, 95, 90. gave riſe to Tenſes, ibid. its moſt 
obvious diviſion, 97. how like, how unlike to Space, 
100 to 103. ſtrictly ſpeaking no Time preſent, 105. 
in what ſenſe it may be called preſent, 116, 117, 
432. all Time diviſible and extended,' 118, 100, 
101. no object of Senſation, why, 105. how faint 
and ſhadowy in exiſtence, 106, 431. how, and by 
what power we gain its idea, 107, Idea of the paſt, 
prior to that of the future, 109. that of the future, 


bo acquired, 109, 110. how connected with Art 


and Prudence, 111. of what faculty, Time the pro- 
per Object, 112. how intimately connected with 


the Soul, 74:4. order and value of its ſeveral Species, 


113. what things exiſt in it, what not, 160 to 162. 
its natural effect on things exiſting in it, 161, 30. 
deſcribed by Plato, as the moving Picture of perma- 
nent Eternity, 389. this account explained by Boe. 
thius, ibid. See Now or Ix ST ANT. | 
Truth, neceſſary, immutable, ſuperior to all diſtintions 

of preſent, paſt and future, 90, 91, 92, 159, 160, 
404, 405. (See Being, Gap ) its place or region, 

175 162, 


# N Di F x 


162, 372. feen in "Compoſition and Diviſion, 4. | 
367. even negative, in ſome degree ſynthetical, 3, 
250, 364. every Truth One, and ſo recognized, 


bow, 364, 365. factitious Truth, — 403 


V. 


VanRo, E ͤ— 8,78 a9 
VER B, 31. its more Jooſe, as well as more ſtrict 
acceptations, 87, 193. Verb ſtrictly fo called, its 

_ charaQter, 93, 94. diſtinguiſhed from Participles, 
94. from Adjectives, ibid. implies Time, why, gs. 
Tenſes, 98, 119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170. 
Verbs, how ſuſceptible of Number and Perfon, 150. 
Species of Verbs, 173. active, 174. paſſive, tits 
middle, 175, 176. tranfitive, 277. neuter, ibid. in- 
ceptive, 126, 182. deſiderative or meditative, 127. 
formed out of Subftantives, 182, 183. (See Tine, 
Tenſes, Monks.) Imperſonals rejected, 1775 
7 erbs Subſtanttves, their pre- eminence, 88. eſſential to 
every Propoſition, ibid. implied in every other Verb, 
90, 93. Genote exiſtence, 88. vary, as varits the 
exiſtence or Being, which they denote, qr, ga. See 


Being, Truth, Gon. | 
Viorſes, logical, — 240 
Vice, Feminine, why, — 5 


Vnci, 46, 47, 48, 4% 57» 68, 83, 132. his pecu- 
liar method of coupling the paſſing and conpletive 
Tenſes, 133 to 136. quoted, 142, 182, 138, 199, 
206, 235, 286, 287, 389, 401, 432. bis de of 
the Raman Genius, 235% 432 

Pirtne, Feminine, why, 55. moral and intellectual ite 
fer, * 299, 300. its Matter, what, 30, 310. 

Hba | RS 


„„ > Ys 
ſis Form, what, 311. n with Literature, 


; how, - | 1 — — 407 
Underſtanding, its 32 369. human Under- 
ſtanding, a compoſite of what, — 42 5 


Union, natural, the great objects of, 264, 279. 'per- 
ceived by what power, 363. in every truth, , whence | 
derived, — — 36 

miverſe, See World. | | 
dice, defined, 318. ſimple, produced how, 318, 319. 
differs from articplate, how, ibid. articulate, what, 
319 to 324. articulate, ſpecies of, 321 to > 323 See 
Feibel, Conſonant, Element. _ 
Volition, See Perception. 
OSSIUS,. N ; . 35 75 290 | 
awel, what, and why fo called — 321, 322 
zility, always and only ſought by the ſordid and illi- 
beral, 294, 295, 208. yet could have no Being, 
were there not ſomething beyond it, 297. See 
Goods 52 


Yhale and Parts, — 5 — 
Wiſdom, how ſome en thought it diſtinguiſh 
ed from Wit, — — 368, 43 
Wonps, defined, 20, 21, * the ſeveral Species of, 
23 to 31. 1 by themſelves, fignificant by 
Relation, 27. variable, invariable, 24. ſignificant 
by themſelves and alone, 37 to 211. by Relation 
and aſſociated, 213 to 274. ſignificant by Compact, 
314. 327. Symbols, and not Imitations, 332. Sym- 
pols, of what not, 337 to 341. Symbole, of what, 
341 to 349, 372. how, though in Number finite, 
ble 1 to expreſs infinite ade 346, 3727 37 3 


Warlg, * 


1 N D E x. 


Merl, viſible and external, the paling Picture of 
what, 383, 437. preſerved one and the ſame, though 
ever changing, how, 3845 25 5 its Cauſe not void 

_ of Reaſon, — 439 

Writers, antient polite differ from modern polite, in 

what and why, — — 2595 260 


x. 


XINOrHOx, 56, 407. his character as a writer, com- 
pared with Plato and Ariflotl, — 422, 423 
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Page 4. for eri), read, emibde:. P. 29, for Priſe, L. IX. 
read, Priſc. L. XI. P. 87. for nana read, xa]wyopdjuerey. P. 
96. for Propoſition, read, Prepoſition. P. 107, Note for (d) read (e). 
1 259. Note fer , rad, aniaxi. P. 262, for Mortar, . 

orter. 
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Abri 


The Reader is defired to take notice, chat 
as often as the author quotes V. I. p. &c. 
ze refers to Three Treatiſes publiſhed firſt in 


Fay Volume, Octauo, in the year 1745, and 


Cs which 4 ond Edition i is now preparing. 
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